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Why Your Senses 
May Tell You Fibs 


Maybe George Washington never told a lie, but your own 
senses don’t always stick to the truth. Your eyes, ears, 
nose, tongue and skin can fool you—as these stunts show. 


By Kenneth M. Swezey 


is. 


giel’s fingers with the index 
hand and stroke ita bit in the 


tum your hands inward until the palms face and are you steoking? Your own? It 
the thumbs are doxenward. Interlock your fi 


‘cing page lor practice.) 
1 the contortions shown above, 
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‘be indicate (without touching) a finger for you 
to'move. If you act quiekly, the odds are that 

Youll move the wrong linger.’ Tastend, you prob: 

abiy wil ave te crrenponding ger on the 

Why? Heeause your wind cannot determine 

palins fico tO face, Interlock your wich finger ts wich when, your fds are Ho 
fen twist your hands under aod up as shown — this 1 position, Until a finger moves of 
by the arrow you trace the source of each finger, your body 

‘With your fingers thas entwined, have some- movement sense is completely balled 
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Don't trust either. 
tase biter, svec, silly, sur on 
at all depending ‘upon where it touches your 
tongue. A cautious lick, therefore, may give you 
a wrong taste clue. On'the tip, edlges and back 
part of a tonguo ate taste bods that respond to all 
taste stil abort an inch behind the 
tip has no taste buds at all, Dieectly behind that 
area is another that recognizes no taste but sour. 

“Test this by applying a salt-soue solution (sa 
and lemon juice in water) to the tip of d 
tongue. ‘There, it will taste both salty and sour. 
Apply it several inches back and it will taste 
merely sour. 

‘See other stunts on the following page- 
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to different spots on 
back of your hand. On 
some spots the warm 
point will feel cool. T 
paradox oceurs because 
Sensations of heat and 
cold apparently are se 
to your brain from di 
ferent sets of receptors 
in your skin. Mild 
warmth sometimes 
stimulates the cold re- 
ceptors. Because there 
usually are_more cold 
receptors than w 
‘ones, you get an illusion 
of cold. 


How to 
alone can identify salt, suyar, 
nine, but your sense of smell horus in, to 
you the flavor of such foods as fruit, strong 
tables, coffee aud butter 

Blindfold a friend and ask him or hee to bite a 
thin slice of potato while you wave an onion 
back and forth near the nose. The potato will 
taste like an onion 
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How warm is warm? The rapidity with which 
your skin gains or loses heat also has a lot to 
do wi ‘you feel. The hotter your skin, 
the faster it loses heat and feels cold; the colder 
itis, the faster it gains heat and feels warm, To 
see this, arrange three bowls as above. Fill one 
with hot water, the second with lukewarm water, 
the third with’ cold. Stick one finger in the hot 
‘water, another in the cold. ‘Then put both in the 
warm water. The hot finger will feel cold, the 
cold one warm. 


yu liewett Or ie 2. You cn ck eon 
clin of wetness by holding a thin dry 
Puallooa, filled loosely with cracked fee 
Todt water, against the buck of his eek. Most 
hlivstologits agree that there ate only four basi 
Re Nenaionse pressure, Pain, warm and cold, 
‘Wetness deynesysoftweds, soaginess amd elle 
ensatios ave all syathesized from those basic 
four. 


ness of 


sh varies widely on dif- 
parts of the body. Tape two 


toothpicks to a stic 


1 touch both 


points simultancously to blindfolded 


in. On the bac 


of the 


the points will feel 


though they are a 


On the broad of the back or upper arm, 
you wont know there are two until 


they are at least 
fingertips, two 
when less thaw 

two po 


at, But on the 
distinguished 
apart; on the 
Tess than 1/25” 
ized as two. 
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can 


trick, and an entertaining va: 
with Do, Re, and Mi—three toy mummies 
that look exactly alike. Have one of them 
placed within a small covered coffin when 
your back is turned, Then about face, and 
name the mummy that has been concealed. 
Your clue is simple. Do is weighted at his 


head, Re at his feet, and Mi is not weighted 
at all. The bottom’ surface of the coffin is 


DIFFERENTLY COLO! 


a wooden rack are simple enough equipment. 
for a really fine trick. When performing, 


hold your hands behind you. Have some 


planed slightly at both ends, leaving about 
“as a level spot at the center. Thus, the 
balance of the colin reveals the identity of 
the mummy within, 

‘The figures are carved from wood %” 
thick, and fit into a coffin chiseled out to a 
depth of 1°. Tron rods eut from bolts serve 
as weights. ‘They must be concealed eare- 
fully. Wedge them in tightly with tooth- 
picks, putty the holes, and paint over them. 


%] CHALLENGE YOUR FRIENDS 
=| to cut a cross from a piece of 
paper with one slice of the 
shears—then show them how it's 


ting 


| done. Success of the stunt de- 
pends on two things: the shape 


2, of the paper and the way it is 
“) folded. “Use a’piece about twice 
ag Tong as it is wide, and fold it 
as shown in the four steps at the 
left. When the paper has as- 
sumed the shape that is seen in 
view No. 5, cut it lengthwise 
2 through the middle, 


‘one give you one of the dowels, the object 
being for you to name its color. OF course, 
the dowels look and feel just alike. How- 
ever, the screw eyes at either end are at- 
tached differently. Some are 
screwed in with wax and turn 
easily, some are hand tight, 
others are glued in place and 
won't turn at all, You must 
work out a combination for 
each color and memorize it. 
For example, the red dowel 
may have one hand-tight and 
one fixed screw eye. Use %%” 
dowels and %" screw eyes. 
ang them on toothpicks in- 
serted %" apart on the up- 
rights of the ra 
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POPULAR MECHANICS AUGUST 1948 


PARTY MAGIC 


WW EAREN'T going to show you how to 
pull a rabbit from a hat as Johnny 
Jones, professional magician, is doing 
above, but some of the following tricks are 
just as mystifying and can be executed 
expertly with very little practice and con- 
centration. No special apparatus or stage 
props are needed, as all the stunts are per- 
formed with common articles that are al- 
ways handy. Some of the tricks are real 
posers and, if skillfully done, will prove 
just as baffling to your audience as some 
involved stunts which require special 
magic equipment. 

As a good example, try this stunt, a fa- 
vorite of Joe Berg, inventor of tricks. It's 
done with three empty glass tumblers 
which are placed in a row ona table. Then, 
asking the spectators to watch carefully, 
take a glass in each hand and quickly give 
them both an end-over-end half-tura, Fig. 
1. This movement is repeated twice, always 
‘turning two glasses at once. Finally, all the 
glasses are mouth up. Now turn the center 


By Bill Turner 


glass mouth down and challenge a specta- 
tor to try it, But try as he will, the specta- 
tor cannot bring the three glasses mouth 
up by turning two at a time. Here's where 
you take over, rearranging the tumbler 

and successfully repeating the perform- 
ance in a few quick moves. After reading 
the simple secret below, practice a few 
minutes and try this trick at the next party. 
You'll have everybody in the place turn- 
ing tumblers and scratching his head, won- 
dering how it’s done, The idea is to start 
with the end glasses mouth down and the 
center one mouth up, but when the specta- 
tor is invited to try, the two end glasses are 
placed mouth up and the center one mouth 
down. The trick derives its mystery from 
something besides a mere secret. Its suc- 
cess depends to a large extent on a slick 
presentation, Fig. 2, and also on skill in de- 
ception. This is achieved by planning the 
talk and action to focus attention on the 
routine, which keeps the audience watch- 
ing for an extra turn or some other secret. 
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manipulation that will reveal the trick, 
By this time, the guests will be askin 
for more. So borrow a man’s handkerchie! 
and proceed to push a small object right 
through the cloth without leaving a hole 
in it, First, place the handkerchief over 
your left hand, doubled loosely into a fist, 
and poke a pocket into the center of the 
handkerchief with the right forefinger. At 
the same time, the right middle finger is 
secretly extended. Then the left fingers are 
opened slightly so that the right middle 
finger can enter the left fist, carrying a 
fold of cloth with it to form an opening that 
is unknown to the spectators. Fig. 3 shows 
this with the fingers slightly opened and 
Fig. 4 shows how it appears with the fin- 
gers closed. Now pick up a pencil, ciga- 
rette, or other small object, and place it 
in the secret opening, holding it in place 
with the left fingers. To the audience, it ap- 
pears that the object has been placed in 
the pocket. Then say a few words of magic, 
release the grip of the left fingers, and the 
object drops through the opening in the 
handkerchief to the floor. But to the atten- 
tive spectators, it appears to pass through 
the solid center of the hankerchief. 
Another trick that calls for quick sleight 
of hand is shown in Figs. 5 and 6. The se- 
quence of this thimble trick begins with 
tue thimble on the forefinger of the right 
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hand. Poinit this finger to the left and touch 
the thimble to the end of the left forefin- 
ger. Draw the hands apart, rather quickly. 
‘Then repeat the action and this time the 
thimble appears to jump, quite magically, 
to the left finger tip, Fig: 6, B and C. The 
deception depends upon easy, swift ma- 
nipulation of the thimble plus control of 
the attention of the audience—a technique 
professional magicians call “misdirection.” 
The last three fingers of each hand are 
folded loosely into the palms, while the 
thumbs are held parallel with the first fin- 
gers and are kept out of sight of the audi- 
ence. As the fingers touch, the tip of the 
left thumb is near the thimble. The first 
time the fingers are pulled apart nothing 
happens except that you follow the thim- 
ble on the right finger with your eyes. This 
serves to misdirect the attentis 
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spectators and is an important part of the 
deception. Now, moving a little slower 
than before, touch the fingers again, as in 
Fig. 6, A. Slide the inside of the left fore- 
finger tip against the thimble and secretly 
seize the thimble between the left thumb 
and left finger tip, pulling it off the right 
finger. Bending the left forefinger slightly, 
push forward on the thimble with the left 
thumb, and it will flip onto the left finger 
quite easily. But be sure to follow the right 
finger with the eyes just as before, Fig. 5. 
Thus the spectators’ attention is directed 
to the finger and they never see the flip- 
ping motion which transfers the thimble. 
‘This one will require practice. 

Here are three more party tricks which 
have not been illustrated because they are 
so very easy to follow. For the first one, 
obtain a number of spools of colored thread 
and select six or eight of these of sharply 
contrasting colors. With these you can 
perform a puzzling feat of divination. 
While your back is turned, have a specta- 
tor select one of the spools. Next, have him 

lace this spool in your hands, which are 
Fela be your back, and put the other 
spools in his pocket. Then, apparently by 
sense of touch alone, you name the color of 
the spool you hold. Here's the way the 
tick is worked. When the spectator has 
put the spool in your hands, turn to face 
the audience. Quickly and unobtrusively 
break off a short length of thread from the 
spool, wad it up, and insert it under the 
nail of the. middle finger of your right hand. 
In the meantime, distract the attention of 
the audience by talking about the strange 
powers of divination. Even ask the spec- 
tator to help by concentrating on the 
color he selected. While talking, bring the 
right hand out from behind your back and 
point a finger at the spectators in a natural 
gesture. This provides an opportunity to 
glimpse the color of the thread under the 
fingernail. Do this very subtly, bringing 
the hand in line with the eyes so it does 
not attract the attention of those who are 
watching every move. 

Most tricks should never be repeated, 
but here's one to perform at the dinner ta- 
ble that becomes more baffling with rep- 
etition. If there is a dish of olives, select. 
four of them with the right hand, palming 
one and dropping three on the table in 
front of you. Hold the concealed olive in 
the crook of the second and third fingers, 
keeping the hand in a natural, relaxed po- 
sition with its back toward the audience. 
‘Then pick up one of the three olives from. 
the table, taking it between the right 
thumb and forefinger. Place it in the palm 
of the left hand and close the left fingers 
over it. Do this quickly but openly so that 
everyone sees just what is done. Then pick 
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‘up another olive and put this second olive 
into the left palm in the same way as the 
first. At the same time, secretly drop the 
palmed olive into the left hand and imme- 
diately close the fingers. Then pick up the 
third olive, saying that you will put it into 
your pocket, Go through the motions of 
putting it in the right-hand coat pocket, 
but palm the olive instead, Then, as the 
final gesture, open the left hand and drop 
thé three olives on the table, saying that 
the one placed in the pocket has myste- 
viously joined the others. As the fourth 
olive remains palmed in the right hand, 
you are ready to repeat the trick. Most au- 
diences will give up trying to guess and 
ask how it’s done. 

Finally, here’s a number puzzler which 
is rare in that it does not appear to depend 
upon trick figuring as such stunts usually 
do. To the audience, there seems t 
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WHERE IS THE PENNY? 
‘hip will mretify your lends if 
ce 
Sitef tomeone « penny, holding it 
Between the 
er a8 YoU Se 
fe Teaches for it 


your 
wi 


and 


‘ize of the coin, a handker 
water, 
and show it to everybody. 


the disk for the coin (2), The 


a 


FUN WITH TRICKS 
THE INVERTED TUMBLER 
x, Filla tumbler to the brim. 2. Hold a piece of paper 
over it and turn the tumbler upside down. 3. Take 
Your hand of the paper and you will Sind that 
eT paper stags th place—and So does the 


jour empty. hand. 
im, and the penny will fall Sato 
‘Your Hand again. 


MELTING MONEY 
or this trick you need a coin, a glass disk the 
and a glass of 
‘Put the coin in the handkerchief (2) 
‘Then, while you 
turn the handkerchief upside down, substitute 


‘as it falls into the glass (3) and sound like the 
coin; but when the handkerchief is removed, 
‘the coin will not be in the glass. 


@ 
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possible explanation for the feat of proph- 
‘ecy which the magician accomplishes, 
‘Write a number, as explained later, on a 
piece of paper. Then fold the paper and 
hand it to a spectator for safekeeping. No 
one but you knows what is written. Now 
Jook over the audience and purposely ask 
‘a stranger to write certain figures in a col- 
umn, These are the number of years he 
has been married, the year of his birth, his 
age, and the year he was married. ‘The 
spectator is asked to add the column of 
figures and read the total. It will be found 
that this total and the figure written on the 
paper are exactly the same. It works this 
way. The total of the stranger's age in 
years, birth year, number of years mar- 
ried, and the year he was married is cer- 
tain to equal twice the figure of the current 
year. In other words, if the year is 1948, 
the figure 3896 would be the prophecy. 


do it well, 


‘and middle 
we. Just as 
the goin up 
which should be 
Tong—and show him 

Lower your 


‘THIS IS SIMPLE 


Pile several coins on 
rm a8 ‘you see 


your 
above. Then bring your 


gem down quicidy, hold 
fag. your hand” open. 
< With a litte practice you 
‘ean catch every coin— 
even as many’ as. six, 


‘disk will inkl 


‘4% GOOD TRICK FOR APRIL 
FOOLS’ DAY 
Cut a piece of black paper to imitate spilled 
Sie “faye Gat on'a white table cover end 
Beside it place an upset dry ial bottle. Whos 
ever owas the tablecloth wil be’ greatly 
Shocked! 
‘THE WARNING BENEATH 
‘THE EGG SHELL 
Mix an ounce of alum with halt pint 
Of sineger., ‘Then with a fine brach, 
fishy te iite as ana wate ¢ 
Bing you like™on the shell ofan eps, 
After the 2gg 1s boiled in water for about 
Btcen minis, the wring wil disappen, 
fr Unuspecting. fiend who Te 
‘moves the ehell will fad the message on 
{he haré-boiled egg inside. 
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POPULAR MECHANICS, FEB 

"quick upward motion of & large ting sacstes o boy, 
‘who is himself blowing a bubble, within @ cylinder of 
oap film. Below, Eiffal Plasterer: an Indiana teacher 
vihe hes mado bubbles « habby, displays @ bubble chain 
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TRICKS WITH 


SPECIAL solution, 
ment, and a little practice will pro- 
Guce amazing soap bubbles and a whole 


simple equip- 


routine of surprising tricks. Mix 8 oz. of 
distilled water or rain water, 1 oz. pure 
Castile or palm-oll soap shavings, and 
4 o2, of pure glycerin, Add the glycerin 
when the soap has dissolved, stir 
thoroughly, and siphon off the cleardiquid 
which will collect at the bottom, 

A glass tube 1” in diampter, with the 
bubble-forming end cut at a 45-deg 
angle, will serve for blowing medium- 
sized’ bubbles, while a large funnel or 
bell-shaped reflector will make bubbles 
up to 2’ in diameter. Another way to 
produce giant bubbles is to bend a wire 
coat hanger into a large loop, immerse 
it until a film covers the loop, and then 
swish {t through the air 

By using a hydrogen generator and 
tubing with a T-shaped fitting, bubbles 

an be filled with an air-hydrogen mix- 
ture; they will soar like balloons and ex- 
plode if touched with a lighted ciga- 
rette. If a loop of fine aluminum wire with 
a thread tied (o it is eoated with a Alm 
and a gas-filled bubble is-placed on the 
ring, light objects on the thread can be 
floated in the air—R. M. LUTInN, 


Bubbles 2° in diameter con be made with an old 
vacuum-cleaner hose attached to a flaring metol 
utensil, Use glycerin to increate bubble life, 
Mr. Plasterer has blowa'one that lasted 180 days 
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SAINT NICHOLAS, 
A SOAP-BUBBLE 
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JULY 1899 
MAGICIAN. 


By M 


by 


4 NucEnt 


Ir had been an evening of continual sur- 
and when Philip entered the room 
reying 2 bowl, two long clay pipes, a piece 


prises: 


of soap, three cornucopias, and a mysterious: 
looking pasteboard box, not even the wisest 
among the children could imagine what this 
part of the program was to be. Neither were 
they any nearer a solution after Phil had taken 
from the box a rose, two dinner-plates, a 
humming top, a table-knife, two door-ke 
several marbles, and a number of nails. 

Phil would have been overwhelmed with 
questions had he not at once eased the minds 
of his astonished audience by announcing that 
he was going to show them some new tricks 
with soap-bubbles, 

“Now watch he continued, after 
having carefully mixed the soapy water until 
he considered it just right. “I will just blow 
you some bubbles with one of these long pipes.” 


me!” 


Soon it seemed that the air was full of the 
shining globes. Satisfied with the result of this 
ial,—for the object in blowing these bubbles 
had been to test the strength of the soapy water, 
—Philip took one of the cornucopias, and blew 
a bubble so large that the children clapped 
their hands for joy. He tossed a bubble into 
the air, and as it slowly descended caught it upon 
the cornucopia. ‘The next he caught upon the 
palm of his hand. ‘The next he balanced upon 
the tip of his forefinger. Still another was 
caught upon a broad wad of cotton, He held 
ne in graceful poise upon the end of a knit- 
ing-needle, and proceeded to play battledore 
shuttlecock ‘Three times he 
tossed this bubble into the air, and three times 
he caught it, before the beauty burst. With a 
cornucopia larger than the one he just used, 
he blew a bubble upon a dinner-plate, com- 
pletely covering it; then he blew another on 


and with it, 
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top of the first, but in such a manner that the 
two united, forming one immense sphere. 
Philip thereafter directed his attention to 
the more striking part of his exhibition, and 
from this time on performances were sim- 
ply amazing, “See that white rose?” he 
exclaimed, pointing to a beautiful one resting 
upon a lacquered tray, “Well, I am going to 
put it inside of a soap-bubble”; and in a very 
few moments the flower was sphered over by 
a bubble so large and perfect that it seemed 
as if made of purest glass. Cries of ‘admiration 
came from all sides on beholding this beautiful 
sight. ‘The bubble was a gem in color, and of 
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spinning, and amazed his audience by placing a 
bubble over that also. 

While the top still hummed under its many- 
hued canopy, Philip blew another bubble, and 
called the attention of those present to the 
fact that an old adage said that a bubble 
would burst as soon as pricked. “But here 
is a case,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “ where 
this old adage, like so many others, is proved 
to be false.” Casting the bubble into the air, 
Philip passed a knitting-needle completely 
through it, To add force to his opinion con- 
ceming the old adage, the young magician 
blew a bubble upon a plate, and then dropped 


great size. Carefully timed by a watch, it 
lasted just two minutes and a half. 
— Following this, Phil set the humming top to 


a needle through the top of the iridescent 
sphere without injuring it in the least. 
Before the childish exclamations caused by 
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Deorrre onKers THROUGH A 


this feat ceased, Philip dropped a pen throu; 
the film; there it lay in the plate, sure enough ; 
then he dropped another pen through; then a 
small key; then a larger key; then two nails; 
and then remarkable exhibi. 
tion by pouring some soapy water through, 
alter which the bubble broke. It had stood up 
under this rough ordeal for a little more than 
one minute, Certainly the soapy water was 
never in better condition, bur the unusually 
long duration of the bubbles was due also, 
as Philip explained, to the low temperature of 
the room. 

As proof of the fact that temperature 
affected the duration of the bubbles, Philip 
asked his audience to accompany him into a 
room which was almost cold. Arrived there, 
he blew upon a glass plate a bubble that 
seemed as if it never would burst. 

“All put on your hats and coats,” was 


Philip's _next_direction, “ 


the 


onclucdedt 


“and L'il show you 
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something about bubbles in a roonh where the 
temperature is below the freezing-point.” 

It was late in November. As soon as the 
little ones were assembled this 
dressed as if for a sleigh-ride, Phil blew a 
bubble carefully upon a small looking. 
glass. ‘Twenty pairs of eyes were eagerly 
fixed upon this glistening sphere, in anxious 
expectation of—almost anything! 

‘At the expiration of thirty seconds its bril- 
liancy was seen to be greatly dimmed, and by 
the time fifty seconds had elapsed all trans. 
parency had gone. 

“There,” cried Phil, “is a soap-bubble which 
will last a year, provided the room is kept cold. 
enough, for that soap-bubble is frozen.” 

‘This performance so delighted the children 
that Phil covered the glass with a whole array 
‘of frozen bubbles; then he broke some with, 
a pencil, and fanned the light pieces of ice, 
which were like tissue-paper, all about the room. 


in room, 
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Our young magician now resumed his won- 
derful entertainment in the warmer apartment. 
He began by blowing a large bubble upon the 
lacquered tray; then he blew another bubble 
inside of this first one. “Two,” he called out; 
and next, as if to amaze his audience com- 
pletely, he blew another bubble inside of this 
second one, filling it, as he did so, with smoke. 

“Three!” shouted the children in unison, 

It would be hard to imagine anything more 
lovely than these three beautiful bubbles, per- 
fect in form, and glistening with all the colors 
of the rainbow. 

Philip was certainly outdoing himself, He 
had given his friends many pretty surprises, 
but none of them had ever come near equal- 
ing this one, For a while, after this feat, he 
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as one of the bubbles came sailing down, the 
performer pierced it through with a large table- 
knife, without inflicting the least injury upon 
it. He was evidently thinking of the old adage 
again; for as the next bubble came near to 
him, he pierced it not only with a knife, 
but with a fork also, Then, holding another 
bubble upon the cornucopia, he cut through it 
in all directions; yet still the bubble remained 
broken. 

Phil then, apparently having decided on the 
next feat, requested that the lights be turned 
out. When the room was in total darkness, 
he took a candle from the pasteboard box, 
and lighted it 

“Tam about to show you what I think is 
the prettiest experiment of all,” he said, and 


just simply tossed bubbles into the air, as if 
thinking of what he should show next. Even 
this “intermission,” as he called it, was not 


without some strikingly original features; for 


began to” blow a large bubble upon the plate. 
‘The interest, was immediately 
awakened when he placed the lighted candle 
within a lamp-chimney ; and there was a burst 


however, 
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of genuine enthusiasm 

as he thrust the chim- 

ney that held the ean- 

dle down into the mid- 

die of the great bubble 

‘This made a won- 

derfully pretty. sight, 

and as the rays of 

the candlelight can 

ing through the 


chimney, Philip's face 
was seen by all to be 
wreathed in snuiles: 
“1 must confess," 
he modestly said, “this 
performance is all very 
simple—so simple that 
any child here may 


perform all the pretty MEREDITH NUGENT. 


experiments 1 have A rnoms van 


shown you this even 
g. Some other time I will take pleasure in Although, Philip had told the children that 
explaining to you exactly how it is all done.” the candle-light effect was probably the best 
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of his experiments, his 
crowning triumph was 
yet to come. 

Amid a hushed ex- 
citement, he took a 
tumbler and half filled 
it with soapy water; 
then he drew from 
the pasteboard box a 
small American flag, 
which he fastened on 

stick supported by 

a bit of wire so that 

it Roated over the tum- 

bler, ‘Then, putting a 

long clay pipe into the 

glass, he called to his 
uncle, who had been 
called in especially for 
this pyrpose, to blow 
plenty of smoke 
through the pipe. 
‘The moment Phil's 
uncle blew into the 
pipe there issued from 
the tumbler an opal 
stream of wondrous 
beauty. Tt consisted 
of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pure white 
bubbles, which poured 
down the sides of the 
tumbler and upon the 
looking-glass on which 
it had been placed. 
Faster and faster the 
bubbles rushed out, 
and higher, too, they 
mounted now, until, 


suddenly, it seemed, 
there burst into view MEREDATY. NUGENT. ——- 


an arch of the most 
sate iorsliness 1A SALUTE To THE Piac. DRAM FHOM A HtoTOGRAEH, 
When the pipe was withdrawn, the children the bubbles be; 
went into raptures over the fairy-like scene; succession that it became impossible to count 
but the prettiest feature was to come. the tiny wreaths. ‘This was the crown of the 
In @ few moments one of the little bubbles 's entertainment. “Hurrah for the 
broke. A puff of smoke shot forth, forming, as, ed States!” shouted Philip. “This is our 
it did so, a dainty, tiny ring; then another bub- salute to the flag. Let us all sing ‘America.’” 
ble broke, and another ring appeared: then And as the little ones raised their voices in joy- 


a 


an to explode in such rapid 
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‘ous chorus, they one and all felt that this wa: 
the most surprising evening entertainment they 
had ever seen. 

A few days afterward Philip sent me an 
account of how he performed his experiments. 
Here it is 


DIRECTIONS FOR A SOAP-BUBRLE 
NTERTAINMENT 


First, make several comucopias of varying sizes. 
‘These should be made of stout wrapping-paper. 
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break, the mixture is ready for use. If the bubble 
will not stand this test, add more soap or more 
water until it does. 

Third, take plenty of time, and never be hurried. 
Most people fail in making soap-bubbles because 
they are ina hurry. To blow soap-bubbles suc- 
cessfully, iirst draw a deep breath, then place your 
mouth to the pipe or cornucopia, and start the 
Dlowing very gently. 

Fourth, choose as cool a place as possible in 
which to make experiments. Bubbles. will Iast 
much longer in a cold room than in a warm room. 

To blow the large bubbles: Dip a cornucopia in 


Cover both sides of paper with paste before rolling 
into shape. ‘This will insure their being stiff. 

Second, take ordinary soap, and rub briskly 
halfa bowl of water until the proper thickness is 
reached. ‘To tell when soapy water is right, blow 
a bubble with a pipe, then dip thumb and fore- 
finger into mixture, and take hold of the bubble 
with wet fingers. If the bubble gives and does not 


soapy water until the larger opening is covered by a 
soapy film; draw a deep breath, then blow slowly 
into the cornucopia. When the air is exhausted 
from the lungs, press your tongue over the mouth 
end of the cornucopia while drawing in the 
second breath, then blow through the cornucopia 
as before. 

How to puta rose inside of a soap-bubble: Cover 
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the inside of the dinner-plate with soapy water 
about one eighth of an inch deep, place the rose in 
the center, and cover with the cornucopia. Blow 
gently, while slowly lifting the cornucopia from 


DIAGRAM. SHOWING OW Om &% 
Tnsibw oP AO 


plate, as shown in the diagram. Continue to 
blow until the bubble is of the desired size; then 
withdraw the cornucopia very carefully. 

How to make a top spin inside of a bubble: Pro- 
ceed in the same manner as in the rose experiment. 

Holy to join two bubbles into one: Blow a large 
bubble on the plate, then blow a second bubble on 
top of the first one. If the soapy mixture is of 
the right consistency, they will ypite in one large 
sphere, Should this experiment fail the first time, 
try again, No sure rule can be laid down in this 
‘ease; much depends upon chance. 

How to thrust a knife through a bubble without 
breaking the bubble: Soak the knife thoroughly in 
soapy water. Asthe bubble descends, gently pierce 
it with the knife, as shown in the picture. Hold a 
bubble hanging from the cornucopia. If the soapy 
‘water is in proper condition, the knife may be passed 
through the bubble in all directions without burst- 
‘it! By dipping them previously in soapy water, 
g-needies and numerous other objects may 
be passed through in the same manner. 

How to drop objects through. a large bubble: 


Jeni 
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Soak the objects in the soapy mixture, and drop 
them carefully through the ‘op of the bubble. 

How to plice a lighted candle inside of a 
bubble: First soak a lamp-chimney thoroughly in 
the soapy mixture. Place a small piece of candle 
inside the chimney, and then light the candle, and 
slowly put the chimney through the top of the 
bubble, as shown in the picture. 

How to place three bubbles inside one another : 
First blow a large bubble with the large cornu- 
copia, then dip well into mixture the smaller cor- 
nucopia, and blow the second bubble, as shown 
in the diagram, The third bubble may be blown 
by passing a clay pipe through both bubbles, after 
ithas been soaked in soapy water. 

How to freeze a bubble: Blow a bubble ona plate 
ina room where the temperature is below the freez~ 

\g-point (32° F.)." The bubble must not be jarred 
or moved af al/, or the experiment will fail. 

How the “Salute to the Flag” is prepared: 
Half Gila tumbler with soapy water. Fasten the 


little flag in place, dip the stem of a clay pipe in 
soapy water, and blow smoke through the bowl- 
end, when the bubbles will appear as shown in the 
illustration. 


‘This is a very pretty experiment. 
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BUBBLE SHG 


(See “St. Nickolas” for July.) 


By Mexepirn NucExt. 


A TIREN-CORNERED BUUELE. (SEK NIX FACE.) 


‘Tue story of Phil's wonderful soap-bubbles 
spread all over the little New England village ; 
and when he consented to give another exhibi- 
tion, for the benefit of the Lawton Athletic 
Club, only Masonic Hall was found large 
enough to furnish the necessary seating accom- 


modations. 
‘The bubble show opened with much en- 
thusiasm. Bubbles were tossed up, were 


caught again, were pierced, were thrown in 
all directions. Little bubbles, big bubbles,— 
some twice the size of Phil’s lead,—medium- 
sized bubbles, all sorts of bubbles, were blown 
with wonderful rapidity. Bubbles were ex- 
changed, were balanced, were twirled around, 
were treated so harshly, it appeared at times, 
that_one well_might have doubted whether 


these were made from ordinary soap and water. 
Why, in the game of “exchange” one bubble 
was tossed and caught six times! 

‘Then Phil made the audience roar with 
laughter by comically striking a bubble 
ith his felt hat, so that it bounded toward 
Harry, his assistant, who in turn bounded 
it back again. Back and forth this bubble 
was bounded, until the counting children 
shouted ont in unison, “Seventy-three!” when. 
it burst. Now our magician arranged twelve 
pretty goblets, while Harey biew bubbles from, 
a sea-shell, into the small end of which a hole. 
had been bored. 

“See,” he exclaimed, “how much finer and 
larger these bubbles are than bubbles blown 
from pipes ; and they are more easily blown, too.” 
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‘Then followed plenty of fun, as the boys en- 
deavored to place a bubble upon each of the 
twelve goblets, / gin and again they managed 


to cover nine or ten of the glasses; 
but a bubble seemed always to burst 
before the twelfth was covered. Fi- 
nally, by wonderful quickness, they 
succeeded in achieving this feat 
Each now took a large funnel, dipped it 
into the mixture, placed the small end in his 
mouth, approached the other until the Lowls 
of the funnels were not more than six inches 
apart, and started to blow. ‘The bubbles 
slowly swelled out, touched, and on contact 
united in an instant into one large sphere. 
Steadily and carefully the blowing was cot 
tinued, both boys cautiously backing, mea 
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while, until a great quivering shape sixteen 
inches in length had been made. 

Resting for a short breathing-spell, Phil 
asked one of his 
friends in the audience 
to come and help him 
make a three-cornered. 
bubble. ‘The specta- 
tors laughed at. this, 
and they were amused 
again when the boys, 
assuming purposely 
comical attitudes, be- 
gan to blow. ‘Their 
laughter, however, was 
changed to wonder- 
ment when a great 
triangular bubble, like 
that shown in the pie- 
ture, made its appear- 
ance. Before the loud 
applause that greeted 
this gigantic bubble 
ceased, Phil blew a 
bubble upon a large 
way, then he blew 
another on top of the 
first; both united, 
‘Then he added a third, 
making thé bubble still 
larger, and fairly elec- 
tified his audience by 
adding a fourth bubble, 
which joined just as 
the others had done. 

Here was a great 
bubble, indeed, for 
careful measurement. 
showed it to be four 
feet around! 

After a few 
ments’ intermission, Harry took a large yellow 
humming-top, and set it spinning upon a shin- 
ing way. Suddenly, without any announce- 
ment whatever, Phil placed a bubble right on 
the whizzing toy. Round and round the top 
angrily hummed, surmounted by its dome of 
iridescent brilliancy. How the bubble retained 
its position was a mystery; but there it clung, 
not only until the top ceased spinning, but for 


mo- 
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some moments afterward. Phil followed up wizard as he approached the st 
i ng a bubble whirl around which had been a cause of so much wonder. 
an inverted gambler. ment during the entire evening. 
1 upon our young “I want you to see how long this bubble 
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will last,” he said, after having blown one 
so that it hung from a cornucopia ingeniously 
fastened over the steaming spout. “You w 
notice it is thoroughly immersed in steam,” he 
continued. “We shall have time to show you 
some other interesting experiments before it 
bursts, I feel certai 
‘This remark caused much merriment, the 
audience wondering how long a time Phil 
reallyexpected 
this bubble to 
Our 
magician,how- 
ever, was quite 
composed. He 
walked slowly 
to the table, 
chose a clay 
pipe, dipped it 
into the soapy 
water, thrust 
the stem into 
one end of a 
piece of rubber 
tubing, the 
other end of | 
which was at- 
tached to a | 
gas-burner,and 
turned on the 
gas. As soon 
as a bubble 
the size of an 
orange formed, | 
Phil hurriedly 
turned off the | 
gas and with- 
drew the pipe 
from the tubing, Harry touched its stem with 
a lighted match, and the result was the pretty 
effect shown on page 811. ‘The gas-bubble 
reservoit exhausted, Phil fastened the pipe in 
the tubing again, and almost immediately 
there arose from its bow! a whole string of 
bubbles, preceded by one large on 
Putting the pipe and tubing aside, Phil 
jokingly informed the open-mouthed young 
people for the third time that the steamed bub- 
bie was still in existence—just as if that fact 
was not_uppermost in every mind! ‘The boys 


remain. 
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then had a merry time throwing up bubbles 
and catching them. Phil caught upon his 
hand four in succession, He deftly balanced 
some upon the end of his forefinger, and in 
many instances poked his finger into the 
iddle of one. 
“Ten minutes!” the audience almost shouted, 
when that amount of time had elapsed since 
the bubble had been placed in the steam. 
Their ex- 
citement was 
i only amusing 
Phil, but he 
pretended to 
be perfectly 
oblivious to it 
all, He thrust 
the mouth end 
of a clay pipe 
well into a 
large bubble 
which Harry 
held on a cor- 
nucopia, and 
then blew a 
bubble inside 
of this large 
one; next he 
dropped ob- 
jects through 
abubble which 
had been made 
to rest upon a 
plate, as he 
had done at 
the previous 
show; only 
this time, in- 
stead of picking them out again with his 
fingers, he simply held the plate upside down, 
and they all came tumbling out without injuring 
the sphere in the least. He cut large bubble 
in halves with a knife, so that there were twe 
bubbles where there had been but one. He 
played all sorts of bubble pranks; but, do his 
best, he could no longer keep the attention 
audience from the bubble in the steam. 
teen minutes!” they cried. “Thirteen 
minutes and a half!” “Fourteen minutes!” 
“Fourtesn_minutes and a_half!” “Fifteen 


Veron J Smenisy 
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onmLes AS JAPANESE LANTERNS. 


minutes!" Fifteen minaves and a—” A were not helped to a soluiion of the mystery 
‘The bubble had burst after lasting exactly w the craft suddenly dropped to the floor, 
fifteen minutes and x half, while swaying to x once Phil gratified their curiosity with 
and fro in the jet of steam. an encore, the only one he had given so far; 
Before quiet. was restored, Phil secretly and this time, taking the ring from the 
dipped a tittle wire ring into the basin of uid, he held ic at such an angle thac all could 
water, As soon as he withdrew it, Ha it was filled by a soapy film, Hany then 
placed four little ships within the circle, ced the ships in position as before, and 
hastily seizing a puity-blower, blew the tiny away the fairy fleet scudded again. 
craft about. ‘To the spectators these ships Following this, the boys with wonderful 
Jooked as though sailing in the air; and they rapidity hung up a row of five bubbles. 
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‘The effect was marvelously beautiful, sug A 
gesting as it did a Japanese-lantern displa; if \ > 
From a spectacular point of view, this row to his dl 
of bubbles was the most brilliant performance dark-blue C5 oe 
of the evening, and was loudly applauded. necktie, } 
“Now,” Phil announced to the audie When 2 
“we will play a game of soap-bubble football,’ ee 
Ridiculons as this sounded, ic did not su the — wild 
prise the onlookers in the least, for they wer applause 
prepared to expect almost anything, Two e Ay aroused by 
upright posts were hurriedly placed in. posi _ this novel 
tion at cach side of Uh each boy took E struggle 
a fan, Phil launched a large bubble into th at football 
air, and the fun began. In had calmed, Phil’s uncle came 
the opening, hick favored from behind the scenes, and blew 
Harry, and he almost sue: a great smoke-bubble, As soon 
ceeded in fanning the as this was launched, Harry 
great sphere hetween the started fanning again, only 
lwo posts on Phil's side of / a Title “more vigorously 
the stage at the very than in the football game, 
outset of the game. By Never did a soap-bubble 
quick work, however, Phil twist and turn as this one 
sent the ball toward the did. Suddenly there was 
midate of the stage again, a queer flash of light, and 
and then fanned it so - the great bubble disap- 
near to Harry's goal that 2 peared, Yes, disappeared, 
the latter only by the most but only as a large bubble; 
desperate efforts saved for floating high above the 
himself from immediate heads of the boys,were to 
defeat, Back be seen four small smoke-bubbles. ‘The great 
and forth was bubble had broken into four smaller ones, and 
the globe blown | » that, too, without a particle of smoke escaping. 
for a little When the uproar which followed this exhibi- 
while, until sud. tion ceased, Phil drove everybody into con- 
denly it mount. : ulsions of laughter by rolling up his sleeves, 
ed nearly to the and placing a large frying-pan upon the gas- 
stove. Harry assisted by half filling the pan 
ceiling. ‘This with soapy water, and the hissing noise made in 


gave a decided consequence was the cause of a shower of 

ee advantage to. funny comments.“ Now,” Phil began, doing 

Phil, who was his best to make himself heard, “Iam going 

much taller than to fry you a soap-bubble.” This was alto- 

i Harry, and by a gether too much for the young people. ‘They 

few well-directed had been willing to believe anything Phil might 

strokes of the fan say, but when it came to frying a soap-bubble 
he soon put the —no; that was going too far. 

iridescent sphere ‘True to his word, however, Phil blew a 

straight through bubble from the cornucopia, and at once 

the latter's goal. placed it right in the middle of the steaming 


“Yale wins!” pan, ‘The laughter, bravos, and ringing cheers 
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which greeted this performance, cannot be de- Among. the bub- 
scribed. ‘The people crowded upon the plat- bles which Phil af. 
form and so overwhelmed Phil with congratu- terward placed in 
Jations that it seemed as if our magician would the pan was one 
which lasted for 
fully three minutes ; 
and he was enthusi- 
astically beginning 
to explain how, by 
means of a safety- 
valve, he hoped to 
mak 
hour, when, with a 
great shout, the boys 
of the Lawton Ath- 
etic Club rushed 
upon our victorions 


one 


st an 


have no opportunity properly to exhibit this 
feature of the program. When at last he did 
get a chance again, it was seen that, while the 
liquid within the half sphere #as boiling quite magician, lifted him to their shoulders, and 
vigorously, it only simmered outside, carried him from the hall in triumph. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SECOND SOAP-DUREL 


NTERTAINSIENT, 


How to cover a funnel, cormucopia, or circle of slowly, care being taken to turn the object used in 
wire with film: Dip into mixture and lift out very a semicircle to the right, as shown in diagram, 
Always remove froth and small bubbles from the 
surface of the liquid before dipping. 
How to place a bubble upon a goblet: Cover 
the goblet with a film, and place bubble upon it 
~ swith a cornucopia 
Blowing bubbles from a sca shell: Bore a hole 
in the small end of a spiral shell, and dip large 
opening into the mixture ; then gently blow. 
Soap-bubble lantern display: From a piece of 
cardboard cut a number of disks about two inches 
in diameter. Pieree center of cach disk with a 
short piece of wire. Bend one end of the wire so 
that it cannot slip off; form the other end into a 
large hook. Saturate disk thoroughly in mixture, 
place a bubble upon it, and hang up, as shown in 
the picture on page 813. 
How to spin_a bubble: Dip the bottom of 
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a tumbler in the mixture, then upon the inverted 
lass place a medium-sized bubble. Blow upon the 
side of this with a putty-blower or a straw. 

‘To make a bubble last fifteen minutes or longe: 
Fasten a cornucopia above the steaming spout of 
a kettle, Then turn spout aside while holding 
basin of mixture to the end of the 
the latter is covered by a film. Slowly blow « 
bubble from this corucopia about three inches in 


diameter. Put a plug in small end of cor 
to prevent bubble from decreasing in size. 
place the kettle so that steam from ils spout 
completely envelop the hanging bubble. 

To place a bubble upon a spinning top: Any 
top with a hirge, Mat surface will answer for this 
purpose. After spinning the top, pour a little 
mixture upon its then blow a bubble with the 
cornucopia, and slowly lower it until the sphere 
touches the surface of the whizzing. to th a 
little practice « bubble may be so placed ea: 

How three persons of more may blow a. giant 
bubble: Allwho take part should first dipa funnel 
in the mixture, amd after having secured _a 
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withdraw it, as shown in the diagram. ‘Then 
start to blow gently, being careful that the bowls 
of the funnels are not more than six inches apart 
when beginning to blow. If bubbles unite into 
ne upon first contact, the blowing may be con- 
Linued, care being taken meanwhile to move the 
funnels farther apart as the bubble grows. Also, 
follow directions for blowing a Jarge bubble, in 
July number of St, NicuoLas. 

Gas-bubble reservoir: Connect pipe with gas- 
burner by means of rubber tubing. Dip the bowl 
of the pipe into the mixture, and after this is 
covered with a film turn on the gas. When a 
bubble the size of an orange has been formed, turn 
‘off the gas, withdraw the pipe from the tubing, and 
apply a lighted match to its stem, 

How to break a large round bubble into a mum= 
ber of sinaller ones: Launch a Jarge bubble into 
the air from a cornucopia, and fan vigorously. If 
mixture is in a certain condition the bubble wil 
break into smaller ones, No rule ean be laid down 
for this experiment; much depends upon chance. 
Phe effect may be greatly heightened by filling the 
large bubble with smoke. 

Gas balloon-bubbles: Connect pipe with gas, 
as explained in “Gas-bubble reservoir.” Fill 
bowl of pipe half fall of mixture; then turn on the 
‘To produce a pleasing effect, move the pipe 
ha rapid, trembling movement of the hand. 
The fairy flect: Make a stand of copper wire, 
s shown in picture, Cover this with a film, 
ure, page 811.) Make tiny ships of wood shav- 
8; place them carefully on the film, and blow 
about with a putty-blower. 

Frying a soap-bubble: Cover the bottom of 
ing-pan with the mixture, and when it begins to 
simmer place a bubble upon the top of the liquid. 
In a few moments the water within the bubble 
may be scen to boil vigorously, while the wat 
outside of the bubble-film will be still gentty 
simmering. 

Finally, carefully read the dircetions that were 
printed in the July number of Sit, NICHOLAS be- 
wre attemntine these experiments. 
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_iechanix Ilustrated—March, 1949 


Balanced Wine Glass 


[RAGANCING a wine glass on the edge of 
AD a single perpendicular card appears very 
ult, ‘Tho glass can contain liquid or you 
y use the full box of eards instead, if you 
prefer. ‘ho card has another entire card 
y glued on the rear side, as shown, whieh 
not be seen by the spectators and lies flat 
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LEARN PHESE BAF FLING 


inst it when not in use. ‘Thus both sides 
of U may be shown to the sullen 
before and after the feat, 


Turning Card Into Matchbox 


JPY MEANS of tho clover deception shown 
below a card can be turned into a box 
of matehes, A. matchbox is glued to the rear 
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GARD ik TRICKS by William C. Turtle 


side of the card flush with the bottom edge. 
"To do the trick hold the card in the left hand 
with the face toward the audience, as shown. 
Raise the right hand quickly and fold the card 
around the box, screening the box with the 
palm, Turn the whole thing over, push out 
the drawer and light a match. ‘The card can= 
not be seen at all as it lies flat against the 
side and bottom of the box. It should be 
creased beforehand a little in the two places 
where il bends. 


The Jumping Card 


OMEBODY draws a card and you slide 

it into the deck, held in the left hand. 
Command the card to jump out and it obeys 
prompily, to everyone's surprise. The secret 
of this amusing performance is a rubber band. 
fastened hetween two cards in the deck, in~ 
visible to the skeptical onlookers. Bach end 
of the rubber is inserted in a tiny slit in the 
card, Another card is then glued to the back 
fof each trick one, securing the rubber and 
concealing the knots. Hand presswre on the 
deck regulates the speed at whieh the card 
jumps out. 
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gq Clinging Cards 

THIS trick the whole 

deck sticks to the palm , 
without any visible sup- 
port. Make a card with 
a little flap on the back 
as shown at left, using 
two identical cards for 
the assembly. Place the 
card and the deck on the 
left palm with the tab 
held tightly between the 
second and third fingers. 
Lay the deck on a table 
‘and seatter the loose 
eards, Pretend to re- 
gather them, tucking 
them tightly between the 
“fixe ard and the hand 
as you do so. You can 
then raise the entire deck 
vertically, creating a very 
puzzling illusion. ‘Tab 
naturally cannot be seen, 
‘50 you ean show the back 
of your hand as well. 


Torn Corner 
Restored. 
CORNER torn off a 
card und thrown 
back on again into place! 
As you protend to tear 
‘the corner off push the 
flap behind the card out 
of sight and hold 
with the index finger of 
the ‘left hand, which is 
holding the card. Now 
pretend to throw the 
piece back into place 
while the index finger 
‘then pushes the flap right 
up tight back into place 
and holds it there. ‘The 
flap may be any size but 
must match the front 
card. If you are a little 
distanee away from the 
spectators you aay even 
turn the card around and 
Jot them get a glimpse of 
‘the back. ‘They cannot 
see anything wrong there, 
before or aiier 
‘he flap may be a whole 
card glued on as in the 
wine glass balanced trick. 
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Tuo Slipped Card. 


wack: hala the cards in 
fos right feve-tigee Hilde 
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‘The Nailed Card. 
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‘To Guess Several Cards Chosen at Random, 
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‘the Three Jacks, 


fH tela often played cabled “the theca 
Hatch er hates top cards ache ou ue 
Nenehewer he: atvove tn 
the tat Sia Wu then, 
Lota! anette near ths made, and anogner 
ity RS ah hrve Leweter in ome part of the pace thie 
they eannot fait of bela, aa he hay (live other eitds om 
tay ofthe INS! goon gore their ¢aea, whic 
asec ie sagt movipe the Jacks aad 

indie ef 


en” 
fie pack 
"you, Ih various parts of 
‘dhd put lenear the ‘bets 
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Baebes 


ata an apy 


‘ot done by legercerncla or si 4 
 Rinyot Te lv the caren and’ the tecks cea 
sain loukle sti, “Waane cota can 
Sl Saed guide interspersing the playing 
Thatewitt astovisn everyone. We mally 
SUScby ade (Gl eae! ani a boow with fol 
Intriegiona for perfarming aM the tricks: be eral 
Sends 
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fo Ascertain the Nuniber of Points on Three Un. 
seen Cards, 


In this ampscment the ace counts eleven, the court cards 
ooh, Sid Disoiners actording’ te tae" atnnce ek AE 


‘lek, the ace counts eleven, and (he 
Tat ine person who choosed fie oe 
arom Sty these ch the table with their facta Aewehwtd, Se 
aver” Fake tho remeinius cuviy aint cout 
[will ve found ta be Jon ee 
feeran® For example, tae 


eis aia & 
sine aera ALR Rat 
ant dunce soo ahat Sapa 


Frou aa 
i tnsie backa te ths 


oe 


Circle of Yourteen Cards. 
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ue tables observing" fo farm data” eniy (hou! 


Me 
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JOf Two Rows of Cards, to Tell tho Ono Which Has 
Beon Touched, 


ie ‘dhe card 


Spree cards, “coun 
iBtine, “Souths tonne ei Foci, butte one-od 


road 
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Jeuts the"upper card of the pact 
foe picked dt with seeming! care. 


‘Tricks With Cards. 


ho cue, cy chamce 
‘o'suiy a Gurd.‘to daw bee 
{6 springs the tarde ftom 806 
fa) Price 25¢, postesi 
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POPULAR MECHANICS 
DECEMBER 1952 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN, 
1. (@) Deal cards into four piles 
of ight” cords. each, placing 
consecutive cords on different 
stocks. (b) Select o pile, split it, 
‘and show four cords in each 
and to spectotor who mentally 
picks one cord ond Indicates the 
frond it is in. 2 Indicated half 
1s ploced under ethor four cords 
tone full pile placed on top, two 
ther full piles placed on hol 
tom of deck, 3. Repeat step | 
(Gl, dealing cards face up, from 
top of deck. Spectotor indicates 
which pile bit eard ie 

lected cord is ilth from 


Relps disguise the rick, Cords 
may olyo be dealt face down 
cand “fanned” toward spectator 


ITS FUN TO BE FOOLED Cans 


. but it’s more fun to know. And it’s easier than 
you may think. Here are some simple, effective bits 
of card magic you can pertorm with a borrowed deck 


MERRY-GO-ROUND: If you'd like to pose a table; when you are out of the room, a 
as a clairvoyant but don't want to waste friend moves several cards from left ‘to 
your time boning up on black magic, learn right. Upon your return, you will be able 
this stunt, Ten cards are laid face down on to tell him the number of cards he moved, 


i umber moved. 
the position 
the position 


lis you where to look for 
f card next tine, Sub 


1. Loy out first 10 cards of & suit 
In erder of numbering. Notice that 
position numbers used run in the 110 ifthe totel sum i over 10. 
Spposite dirscion, 2. Spectator it cords moved each time to 
Secretly moves cards, one ot atime, the next move, Thi formula holds Cards most be moved in order 
fram tho left and 40 tight end of indefinitely. The number of the ine Mystery is heightened Wf cardh are 
row. After first move, number of dizatee cord pluv its position mum. face down even ct star! of tick 


TE 
He 


NEXT POSTION NUMBER 


1 POSITION NUMBER 
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WHISPERING QUEEN 

1, Invite spectator to shuffle 
deck, Run cords, face up, from 
fone hand to other, wil 

{queen of spades who will shor 
Ty “whisper” name of selected 
tard. Remember the bottom card. 
2. Ask spectator to cut deck into 
vo plles opproximately 39 and 
TS cords each, 3. Determine his 
accuracy by “counting smaller 
eck into a new pile reversing 
on bring. down bottom 
oud to top. Ask him to note top 
ford of smollar 


now, Then name speclator’s 
ard. This wick lends islf well 
fo diversionary twetics, Compl 
ment spectator on his rare cot 
{ing ebllity; maintain petier 


WHISPERING QUEEN: Some tricks are based upon 
the use of an accomplice. Dishonorable, some say—but 
in the above case a cardboard informer is your an- 
nounced helper—and her only real purpose is to allow 
you to spot the bottom card. It's simple but effective. 


20th CARD KEY: Here's a trick that can be repeated 
and still remain a mystery to some of the mest acute 
observers. Basis of the stunt is the discovery of the 
key card, which is 26th from the top. The spectator’s 
chosen card is always the 25th one past the key 26th card. 


26h CARD KEY: 
1, With cords foce up, count 


bering 26th card from bottom of 
new deck. Turn over deck, tll 
{pectator to eut two thieds of 

hall. of 


who 
thootss a card ond places it on 
lop of pile C. Trickster “drops 
‘Konto € and pile AC onto 
‘Spectator cots the deck 
5. With deck Face vp, find ke 
toed. Sle 
fom of deck, Card 25th past 
Key ‘tard. is. spectator’. If 
there are less thon 25 cards be- 
low hoy, finish covat from top. 
You may learn the identity of 
the key sard by any meons at 
your disposal, of course, but 
the easiest roee isto say "I want 
ta meke. suee thet I have 52 
fords,” then counting them out 
fond making @ note of the 25th 
card from the top. When you're 
looking for key. cord, pretend 
you're actually having dificotty 
Finding spectater's choren card 
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When you play 
the trek of rou 
dng the four kings, fy 
you will find, at 
the dlese of the 
trick, that you 
have al" these 
Kings gathered to= 
gether some. 
‘hacen the packs 


GUESSING THE RIGHT CARD 


Get someone in your audience to deal out to 
‘one person all the spot cards in any suit. Then 
ask ‘the person holding those ten cards to 
Ghoote ‘one of them, which shall be passed 
from hand to hand in. the audience so. that 
everyone may see it. Now announce that you 
will tell them the card if they will tell you the 
answer to a little sum in arithmetic. First let 
them secretly square the number of the card 
they have chosen. Suppose it 
SX = 2g. Then Jet them sec 
muimber of the card just above it = 36— 
and subtract the Brat square from the secant 
sax. ‘Then ask them fo tell you 
In your own mind subtract one 
from that mumber—1r— 1 = to—and divice 
the remainder by two—10 +2 = s.. The 
dend will always give you the number of the 
card, no matter what the card was. 


twinge 
thd deal then out one at'a fine ato these 
files, with tote faces upward. Eat isn bepa 
Bitte lett and when he has deal outone card 
forthe bolton card of each ple, et hit begin 
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tach of to fet "hee, td 09 om, Sepong 
Stet cpaia af the 1 cach, nell he bak 
Matta de twenty-one corde into Geo per 
AE omepte ee to choote a card Whe C28 
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nie Bike Wher lucite cae 
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{ke ple He ine” Now pick up the cards; placing 
{he Mle ae pointed nthe “uddie of the 
Site, between tho other two pley and ask 
Sour eet suena Seal them agaiay i ihe same 
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Ue car fo notes again whees i fale” Ween 
tbe Ganing ove fave him how gou what 
fle eIgTS "Now oie tem up arity potine 
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CARD TRICKS 
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This, the. order 
which the four kt 
End the to jacks wil 
be arranged at. the 
cpesing ot the ik 
ef grouping the four 
‘ena. 


‘Then turn the 


Do all this stil « third time. 
their backs 


GROUPING THE FOUR KINGS 


Remove the four kings from the pack and 
two jacks as well. Now arrange the four kings 
Feiyour hand) in the shape of fen, but beiind 

King place the two jacks carefully 


# 
3 
8 


eRe 
ct 


ings at the bottom, Now place these 
'on the top of the full deck, and hold- 
ig the deck wie hs ace to te sigecon 


i 


2 ou Row say, “I will leave 

con top ofthe peck} nad you buen the Sock 

toward the audience for them to see the king 
‘You now hve, in reality, 


‘that ig really there. 
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People always like to have their fortunes told, 
‘no malter how thoroughly they may realize that 
itisall a hoax. Here are some directions which 
‘Will make you an expert, provided that you will 

‘a little imagination in making your pre- 
dictions fit the person. And you may be per- 
feotly sure that the fortunes you tell will be just 

likely to come true as those told by a pro- 
fessional fortune tellert 


CLUES 
Aco—Great success socially. King—A dark 
ian wil come ints your Ite shorty. Quees— 
R'dade woman will ome into your fo shorty. 
JeckA"penlar young man Jou kaow is nt 
ieibe tudieds"Ten-nA, popular young woman 
you faow is not to be usted. Nine—Do not 
Becritce businees for social reasons} i wil bring 
bout failure in both, Bight—You will soon 
soe ceparty.” Beves—if sou receive aa favi= 
{in wi ig nxt rok, tiki ove btre 
Jou accept, Six Neglected. correspondence 
BRould be attended fo during the weeks, Five— 
[Pitch wil be made fo bribe you fo revel 

sip passed onto yous pretend you know 
Rothing and. save yodresif’a lot of trouble. 
Four-A cautious. act will jncrease Your pops 
fanity,‘Three-—A letter which you expect fe fost 
trough careleceness of the waiter. Two—You 
{til shortly receive an invitation fo join a secret 
Jociety or dub. 


DIAMONDS 


‘Aco—You will achieve wealth by hard and hon 
est work, “King—A wealthy man wil take an 
Interest “ip your work Queen "A, wealthy 
Women will take azinterest inyour work. Jack— 
Arman will offer you « good business opening 
shortly. “Ten—Financiel gain as the result of a 
fucky investment. NineA rather expensive 
title which you will hesitate to buy wall save 


without 


ESERIES REELS 


HEARTS 
‘Ace—Lifelong happiness with the one you love. 
King A blond sta Who seccelly admices you 
will be a staunch and sincere friend. “Queen— 
KX diond woman who secretly admices you 

dea staunch and sincere friend, Jack—A blond 
young man holds you ag his idéals be cazeful 
Sot to disillusion him. “Ten—A gift of 

will be given to you soon. Nine—You will oon 
Be able! to do & service for someone, thereby 
gaicing a loyal and sincere friend. Eight —You 
fil Sieg sheet or ear from ey old fend 


You will take a long trip soon, probably by auto 
of train. “Four—You will hear of 
ofa close relative, ‘Three—A situation. Wi 
‘arise soon in which you will have to choose 
Between sentiment and business. Two-Some- 
‘one you dislike and distrust is wrongly judged; 
you ‘should develop a feeling of friendliness | 
foward thet person. 


SPADES 


Ace—A severe Joss. King—Death of a male 
acquaintance, “Queen—Death of a female ac- 
quaintance.  Jack—A dark person, mistrusts 
Jou. Ten—You are doomed to work hard for 
living. Nine—Your mariage will be uahapry 
ualess ou cultivate patenco sad wnseldshness. 
‘Hight—Unless you ere careful you will lose 
‘friend through selfithness. Seven—You should 
be more cautious and save more money. Si— 
‘Your temper will get you into trouble very soon 
unless you are careful. Five—Be warned of an 
arrest. Four—You vill lose a cherished gift 
‘unless you are careful. “Three—Take better 
‘care of your health or you may suffer a severe 
illness." Two—Jealousy will lead you into & 
‘serious situation unless it is checked. 
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down, of course. 
‘eover'your hands with « large handkerchiet for 
fast almoment.” Cader the handkerchiet she 

P card in the pack is tuned in the right 
Girection again and the pack is turned over. 
Now remove the handkerchief and let the spec- 
tators ass the cards about, so that they may 
marvel at the fact that the’ card one of them 
drow has turned quite over in the packt 


HOW TO WEIGH A CARD 


show it to the other spectators, though not to 
you. Then take the card from him and seem 
to weigh it face down in your hand; and 
You do so, make a mack upon the edge 

‘with your thumb nail—not too deeply, but dis- 
nelly enough for you to gee or feel it without 
too much trouble. "Now give the card back to 
the person who holds the deck and let him 
‘shuflle it in with the rest of the cards. He will 
‘Row hand the cards to you one at « time, and 
You will weigh ‘each one in your hand’ with 
folemn face. When you see or feel the mark 
28 the edge of the card, you will find that card 
of just the right weiglt, and will held it up 
to the audience for veridcation. 


smuch as he will, requiring onl 
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FINDING A CARD IN THE PACK 
Bor this trick you should have two full packs 
of cards, both of the same pattern, Arrange 
{them oo that all the black eards are in 0 
pack and the red ones im another. ‘There will 
Ee rnothing to show that the two packs are Hot 
perfect. Nov while you conceal the black pack, 
Feccomeone draw t card out of tle red pack, 
Bate carol not to exhib the face of the 
pa fe everyone $s looking at the drawn 
Zand, quickly exchange the red for the black 
peck “Then have your friend insert the card 
En'the blecke pack and let him shufte them as 
r that hee 
professional about i€ and not exhibit any of the 
Girds, When be has finished, you wil take 
the deck, and without showing it, will look it 
through and pick out his card, the only red 
fone in the pack, This trick thay be played 
Syith a single deck of cards by separating it 
{Ente two halves, one elf containing the bitck 
fazds and the otter the red, but of course {Wo 
fall packs aze better for mystifying the audience, 


PASSING A CARD THROUGH 
+ THE DECK 
Hold up the seven and cight of hearts per- 
feclly squared, £0 that you wil seem to De 
holeing oaly the eight of Hearts (see cut), Now 
Ey the seven and eight of hearts which your 
‘udlence believe 0 be only the eight—on top 
ge eck, eh of eure hed face dove 
isin sight of everyone tale the top card of 
fhe deck and ‘without allowing its face tobe 
Ssen, place it,on the bottom of the pack. Sey 
Sgbracadabra” or any other magic word thet 
‘takes your fancy, and turn over the top card 
Gh the deck. It wil be the eight of hearts, 
‘iaieh has passed Clear through the desk. 


then “el i to 
drange them 30 
iat Voaly four 
pots can be seen 
mneach card. Tho 
picture will show 
Jouhowhe should 
aout 


CARD TRICKS 


MAKING A CARD FALL 
FROM THE.DECK 


This trick tek 
fn which e-card is “guessed,” and it may also 
be performed as a tik by itself In that case 
you ask someone to choose  cardy look at it 
And show it fo the other spectators, and then 
fund it back to you. Without looking at it, 
wi pu if back in the center of the pack, lating 
Then geo you do to, ut be care- 
ful not to push ital the way fate 
{he puci"Now stand up i froat 
of your audience and holding th 
pide, face, ova, pull the ccd 
Raitway out ‘mean 
hie hiding 2 fem view be- 
ind’ your perily closed. hand, 
which holds'the cards, ‘Then let 
the pack fall about thee fect 
the lable or the floor. The card 
‘nll fall clear of the rest—preb- 
Moly fave ep. 


ACARD PUZZLE 
Jf you have a friend who tes 
to do puzzles, give him this one 
to work. Take all the Kings, 
queens, jacks, and tens ont of & 
deck of ‘cards, and ask him to 
arrange them co that there will 
be a king, queen, jack, and ten 
of a different suit in each one of 
the horizontal and perpendicular rows of the 
‘square and in each one of the diagonals. 


GENUINE MAGIC 

Counting the ace as high, discard eversthing 
in the deck below tho seven. ‘Then fay out the 
Fomaiaing thirty-two caus face up fa four piles, 
‘ach pile containing, without fezard ( Su, at 
Ate o8 the bottoms then @ king on top of the 
Ace, next queen on top of the King, then & 
tek, then'n fons and so on down (0 the sevens 
‘whieh will be ox the top of the pile. Now pick 


up the packs, one on top of the other, beeinning 
af the Jats Cant is, put the left-nand pack on 
top of the one siex¢ it, those two on top of the 
third, and all three on top of th, Hand 
the deck to a spectator and 

as many times as be likes, 


Sat When to's saesed Hattne 
popes ate deat thn at 
one at a time, into eight piles, 
Seeiingat height Sod at? 
ing only one card to a pile 
time. Jf you have followed all 
these direct carefully, you 
Seana ie rae at 
a Se See ates 
pile; the aces will all be 
Bede he ngs fogs te 
fem he jc ee 
Sheet te sie oe 
fanged wl ateeys bethe sats, 
BP foc suse ont eae 
Sou ole alvaye fick on a cad 
er Semeiinses pa ooet 
Sone nay on foe Hae 
they danlnd sven ec en tot 
Sr Ge you yal oars baoy 
fet maae ee ands "One 
the Ynterdeting tinge about 
Se carta Pets 
seven like "mage fi pet 

onl se tise te names 


“A DELICATE SENSE OF TOUCH 


feel the 
bend it 
you to 
where 
Same the card for your audience. 
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CARD TRICKS 


READING A CARD WITH 
YOUR FINGERS 
Remove five or six cards from the top of « 
‘and turn the whole group so that their 
racks will be toward the backs of the rest of 


ie pack. Now hold up the pack just an instant 
‘that these five or six turned cards will be 
you and the other ward 
‘Note the card facing you. Now 
ut the cards behind you, pretend to shufle 
hem, and place, the card thet was facing You 
on the other side of the pack, so that when 
you hold the deck up again it will be facing 
the audience, With all the bocus-pocus you 
Wie, feel this card as you hold it toward the 
tudlence, and finally, tell them what it is. 
Meanwhile you have been taking note of the 
‘ard facing you. Now put the cards behind 
YOu, aetin, nretend to shufle them, and. a 
efore, shift the card you just saw tothe front 
‘of the’ pack, Feel its face carefully and then 
toll the audience what it is, while you note the 
card now facing you. is with each of 
tho eneds you have turned. 


FOROMG A CARD OW A SPECTATOR 

Never do this trick more than once at a time, 
oes esa agar nae 
See eae te ae 
Seared So rs oe a 
feta ila el cis Se at 
Pests cece ae 
se 8 fel al okee oe 
ek Sat See atk 
He Gato era 
pho Bi aS Fyne ree 
eae gig aattgey eects 
Boge Aeory eee ce tet ae 


Of course he will agree, ‘Then go on very 
Guickly to your second question: “Now in the 
Slacks there are two sults, spades and clubs 
Which do you choote?” if he says spades, 
proceed 0 the third question at once. if he 
Bige clubs, say, “That giver me the ‘spades, 
Eoossit 7% "And when he agroec, hucry on (6 
the third question: "Now each suit has thirteen 
Cards, but for convenience let us cay there are 
Sete, whic ll of the spades would yoy 
thes choose, the upper or the lower eight?” 
If'he says the lower, hurry on. If he says the 
Unper, ony, “That gives me the lower eight,” 
and then hurry on.” New of the lower eight, 
Which do you, coos, the tnper four or the 
Tower four?” It he siys the lower, huiry on. 
Sf'he say the upper, make your litle speech 
as above, and then say, “Of the Jower four 
which do. you choose, the upper two or the 
Tower two?” "When the upper two heve been 
‘liminated after the usual fashion, 285, 

fhe lower two, which do you choos 

fone er the lower one?” if he lower, 
Say, “See if you haven't stm your hand.” If 
he Says the upper, say, “Then that Jeaves the 
lower to me,” and stretch out your hand for 
{Eeveard. "Speed ands conided! manner are 
everything in doing this trickand_ you att 
frobably find it easier with the ace of spades 
Elan with any other card. 


DETECTING A TURNED CARD 
‘You can perform this trick only with a deci. 
in which the picture cards have a narrower 
margin at one end of the card than at the 
other. Place three or four of the picture cards 
‘So that all the broad margins point in the same 
Girection. Now ask a spectator to tum one of 
the cards around while you are not looking. 
You can easily tell which card he tumed by 
Jooking for the one that bas a narrow margin 
at the end where the margins of all the other 
cecds ere broad. If your friends try to mystify 
you by not turning any cards, you will find that 
‘Sat, foo. And if you have @ good memory, you 
ean place the borders in any position, memorize 
the direction of the narrow margin on each 
card, and note when one of the cards has been 
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THE LOST ACE 


‘The success of this 
trick will depend upon 
the apparent careless. 
eas with. which you 
‘vil seems t0 lay’ dowa 
tn the table the four 
Sten out of deck of 
ards. You, wil seed 
fo practice ths « good 
deal, for there really 
tre hot four eet Dut 
F sce 
ibs, ‘dlstiontsy and 
aeetogetier wi 
‘ine of hears, But 
fp ofthe four spate 
of tho four 9 
‘dong either side of the 
fino’ of eects, 00 that 
Woks like te ace of i 
Hearn Te fal ace of heat you pat in pour 
Docket before you began to do the trick, 
“Witen eversose has s0en your “Tous™ acea, 
shulte the Your cards into the pack, and band 
fg the deck fo one of the spectators, ask his 
fo'shutle it, too. Then tell him to find the 
far aces, “Of course he, will nd only three. 
‘Phen So wil produce the fourth ace {rom 
your pocket! 


SLIPPING A CARD FROM THE DECK 
‘To perform this trick smoothly and convine- 
ingly takes a little practic jou 
must have your fingers train 
Just what you tell them. First, let 
Someone in the audience take a card 
from the deck and show it to all. the 
spectators, ‘Then have him place it on 
the bottom of the deck. You will hold 
the deck up before the audience 90 that 
they may all seo that the card he chose 
is on the bottom and nowhere else. 
Now pretend to take it off the bottom 
‘and put it somewhere in the middle of 
the deck—in reality you will remove 
the card next the bottom, a9 we have 
shown in Fig, 1. The ctrd that was 
chosen wil sul be on the bottom. “Now 
holding the deck between your thumb 
and first finger, in the manner which 
‘we have shown in Fig. 2, get someone 
to strike the cards « hard blow. All the 
‘ards wil fly from your hand save one. 
‘That one will be lett in your hand, as 
shown in Fig, 3, and it will be the card 
that was chosen. 


READING A CARD FROM ITS 
BACK 


Many, card tricke depend on the 
magician’s ability to divert attention 
from himself at just the right moment, 
‘This is not hard to do, once you learn, 
how. Make « joke at the expense of 
‘one of the members of the company— 
grecghody will tur to how he takes 
it Speak to the cat or dog, Ask some- 
‘one to raise a window shade. Any 
thing will do, if it just gives you aa 
instant when’no one’s eyes are upon 
you. To do the trick we ae about to 
describe, you must find e chance to look at the 
top card’in the deck. ‘Then when everyone is 
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CARD TRICKS 
sslded, divide the dec into four pile 


iy. 


Jong in a row. Of couree 


‘will see the cards you named, in tho 
‘order in which you picked them up. 


l 


A CLEVER SCOOP 

Lay out the cards ina long row, as 

ghowa in the gure, so that only a 

gxction of each one shows, They 

should all be face up. A litte prae- 

tice will teach you how to pick them 

all up with a ‘single gesture. Put, 

Your hand under the lact card, the 

} one thet lies on the table, and head 

i toward the right a litte. Then, 

J witha light, quick sweep of the arm, 

seep, thea Ail up into your hand: 

All the cards wil fat into place with 

continuous, wavelike motion, This 

is ong of the Licks that Took quite 

; amazing to spectators, hough st 18 

simple enough for anyone who has the petience 
{eo perfect himeell int. 
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This Disappearing Coin Trick Is a Real Poser 


POPULAR MECHANICS JAN., 1939 

Here's a little trick to remember for the 
next party. A coin is wrapped inside of 
three small sheets of paper, one over the 
other, ‘Then, keeping the wrapped coin 
right before your eyes, the performer 
shows you how completely the coin is 
‘wrapped and even allows you to pinch the 
paper for assurance. Next, he lays the pa~ 
per on the table, unwraps it carefully in 
full vision of spectators, who are amazed 
to discover that the coin has disappeared 
entirely, seemingly right through the pa- 
per without even leaving a hole, 

‘And now to explain just how it’s done. 
Cut seven squares of colored paper to the 
dimensions shown—two yellow, two pink 
and two green; the largest and last one 
boing white paper. Crease the shects to 
fold as indicated by the dotted lines, place 
the two green sheets hack to back and 
stick the center panels together with glue. 
Place the green sheets on the table with 
‘one pink and one yellow sheet on top, and 
fold each envelope, starting with the yel- 
low one which should be inclosed in the 
pink one, and so on. When the folds are 
completed, reverse the packet so that the 
unfolded green sheet is uppermost and re- 
peat the process. You now have two pack- 
ots of folded envelopes but the green ones 

ve glued together through the center 
vanels so that the assembly appears as one 
package. With this inclosed in the white 
envelope you are ready for the perform- 
anee. Placing the packet on the table, you 
borrow a coin. Ask the donor to observe 
the date so that when you return it he will 
see it is the same coin. 

‘Unwrapping the envelopes, and Jeaving 
them in the order shown, place the coin in 


ny TAT" 
eRe 
Sw, 5 


the center of the smallest envelope and re~ 
fold them separately as before, but, before 
finishing by inclosing in the white enve- 
lope, give the green packet an extra turn 
which will bring the empty assembly of 
envelopes uppermost. 'This extra flip of 
the package will not be noticed by the 
spectators as your folding is accomplished 
by turning each envelope over in its turn. 
Now unfold the sheets. The last and yel- 
low envelope will be found empty. To 
make the coin re-appear, simply re-fold 
the envelopes and repeat the tuning of the 
packet after the green one is closed. 

—G. E, Hendrickson, Argyle, Wis. 


QA quickly vanishing red ink can be made 
by dissolving a small quantity of phenol- 
phthalein in strong ammonia. Writing done 

vith this ink disappears a short time after 
it has been exposed to the air, 
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“tricks with which you can’: 


ool even the "wise guy, 


by Ken Murray 


TL HESE tricks ave particularly suitable for 

nateur presentation because they re- 

quire little or no skill—each illusion prac- 

tically working itself because of the unique 

magnetic principle employed. Although you 

can carry all of them in one pocket with con- 

venience, they are not in the pocket-trick 

class because each is exceptionally startling 

nd inexplicable, Practice each illusion several 

” become. 

natural, and then you can fool successfully 

the wisest member of an after-dinner or club 

audience and soon acquire a reputation as a 

sleight-of-hand artist. 

Mechanix Illustrated Marek, 1943 
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‘Abore: Cards wth openings aie glued topetner to form 
in packs. Each, 2 magnet. Below: How 
i cord ave dived server a puley 


The corde polled through the he cards 
awit apparently Ceolnunt, et Sack con be Cele hs 


Bach effect makes use of one or two 
magnets, “Alnico” (alloy metal) magnets, 
which pack a lot of power in a small package, 
ave best, In mast cases the same one can be 
used for several tricks. The small magnetic 
dogs, sold in department and novelty stores, 
have bases which are excellent for the pur- 
pose, These are variously known as “Hot 
Dogkies” or “Snooty Pups.” The cost is 
generally 10 cents each, The 
illustration shows an assort~ 
ment from which the magnets 
have been removed. 


The Penelrating Match 


A book of paper matches is 
taken from the pocket and two =F 
of the matches removed and ‘a 
placed on the table and covered 
with a cardboard or plastic 
beverage coaster, The match (a MAGNETS: 
book is placed on the coaster. 
‘The latter is lifted so that an- 
other coaster can be dropped 
ete ete ORD THRU A 
of two matches covered with Cit 
two coasters with the match 
book on top. Lift off the match 
book ¢ad then the top coaster. 
Underneath the Jatter and on 
the bottom coaster is one of the 
matches, which seemingly has 
penetrated through the coaster 


itself! | 

‘This triek fs siartling and you : t HOLLOW SPACE 
must try the above moves to H H MIGURE CANIS: 
fully appreciate 1i, It works it 


The rowing shows positions of the. tuo 
en balve ae tained 


magnets and sige 
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HOW MAGNETS WORK = 


of ron or steel whlch has the 


‘magne! 
cr will 


We Fg oe oe ia 
fepectiey About the 
ier 


$ tiny particles, 
its le 


The pestérmer con make the 
pat cig cap cling to 
ila shou if ill not 
jolt spettetorn. 


etree! ig trams, 
nade of volt hon, 


insimple. moter, 
tcrmatien sn meg 


+ back row of the match book to accommodate « 
magnet, which is cemented in place. One of the 
paper inatches is split, a narrow and vory thin 
strip of iron (or a piece of stecl needle) is 
inserted and the match is pasted back to- 
gether azela, It ead a plain match are the ones 
vecd, When you place the first coaster and 
match book over the matches, the: prepared 

ch clings magnetically to the underside. 

MAGNET Lifling this coaster also lifts the match and the 

second coaster is placed over the unprepared 
match. Before lifting the top coaster, remove 
the match book. This is one of the few tricks 
that can be repeated with little chance of 
detection, and it becomes more and more 
puzzling to your audience. Have a spare book 
of matehes on hand in order to make'a switch 
if anyone should wish to examine the ma- 
terial afterwards. Make your moves rapidly 
and no one will'ever get wise to them. 


‘Abore: Mognot i ingetad Geneath match bar denver. Fis4h, 
Aece at Steal eedie in SSoteh wil Estance’ W cw Got 
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Sense of Smell 


Distribute small coin envelopes to the men 
bere of your audienee and have each one seal 
inside his envelope a nickel, One should be a 
Canadian nickel; the others United States 
coins. When the envelopes have been shuflled 
and handed to you one at a time, you can 
instantly determine which envelope contains 
the Canadian nickel merely by smelling it. At 
Toast, that is the misleading explanation you 
give. In reality you have a magnet clipped 
between two fingers. The Canadian nickel is 
the only one that will be attracted by the 
magnet becruse it contains a small percontage 
of iron. Another miracle has been performed! 


Cord through a Deck of Cards 
Here is another of those rare tricks you ex 


do over and over again—your audience be- 
coming more mystified each time. The pri 


‘Sliding Glan is the rasson why the cigarette 
i, Atoves a eed 


ciple is really very clever, A little pr 
is required but the trick is worth it, The effect 
consists of a cord threaded through a hole in 
adeck of cards. When you pull one end of the 
cord, the other end shortens, and vies versa. 
However, at any time you can separate the 
deck into halves, holding them wide apart and 
showing that the cord is severed, Replacing 
the halves together, the cords pulls through, 
back and forth, exactly as if it were whole. 

‘The drawing shows how the deck is pré 
pared. Use any old 
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deck—the older the better—and cut an oblong 
‘opening in each of about 40 cards. Glue these to- 
gether in two books of 20, and glue a plain 
card to one side of each book. At one end 
‘of the opening in each of them, cement a small 
rivet. One magnet, with the end of the cord 
cemented to it, is placed in the slot or opening in 
‘each book as in the sketch, A cover card is then 
glued over the opening in each. The other cards 
ave punched for passage of the cord. Glue very 
short pieces of cord to each of the inside cards 
‘so that it will appear that the cords are severed. 
‘When the deck is held together you can pull either 
of the cords and the other cord will be shortened, 
due to the fact that the two magnets will follow 
each other inside the openings. You can separate 
the deck as often as you wish and the action will 
continue when the halves are placed together 
again, 


The Buoyant Drinking Cup 
Magicians like to float things in the air with 
the grentest of ease and if you wish (o do a litle 
after-dinner floating, nothing could be easier and 
more mystifying than this particular levitation. 
Required props are a paper drinking eup and a 
steel diner knife, both ordinarily available. 
When you place the handle of the knife inside 
the cup, the latter clings tenaciously, and you ean 
carry the cup around the room by this improvised 
handle, to the wonderment of all. The audience 
will find nothing sticky about the cup or knife; 
moreover, they cannot duplicate the feat no 
matter how hard they try. There is a good reason. 
‘When you pick up the cup in your left hand, in 
the palm is one of the small magnets. This is held 
naturally against the outside of the cup. ‘The 
Knife handle is placed opposite the magnet, the 
two cling together and the cup floats. Allow the 
magnet to drop back into your hand before pass- 
ing the eup and knife for examination and tri 


The Acrobatic Match 


‘The match in the photo is a very good acrobat 
for it can hold itself off balance with only one end 
resting on the edge of a match box. You will need 
to switch match and box after exhibiting the 
trick because a length of fine needle is embedded 
in the end of the match stick, and one of the smnall 
mognets is fitted undesneath the bottom of the 
match box drawer, 


Sliding Glue 

‘This (rick is known to a few amateur magicians 
and it has been given the name of “Sliding Glue.” 
The reason is apparent, Three or four playing 
cards are held in one hand and a cigarette placed 
‘on the face of the front one, It adheres as if glued 
in place. Now the performer slides the front card 
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from the remainder, but instead of continuing to 
cling to it, the cigarette remains in the same posi- 
tion, even after all but one of the cards have been 
slid from undemesth it. It should be mentioned 
that a special glue is not required. Instead, push 
a short, heavy sieel needle inside the cigarette. 
‘With two fingers hold one of the tiny magnets 
at the back of the cards. The cigarette will cling 
and your audience will be much impressed. 


Dead or Alive? 

Do the names that’dying persons leave behind 
them have an aura, an almost imperceptible 
influence that makes them different from the 
names of living people? Suppose, for instance, 
that a number of names of live persons are written. 
on separate slips of paper, which are then 
crumpled into little pellets, and the name of a 
dead person treated likewise and the pellets well 
and fairly mixed. If you were to pass your hand 
over them, you'd expect nothing untoward to 
happen, unless you were familiar with this trick. 
In that ease, even were you blindfolded, one of 
the pellets would leave the others and appear in 
your hand. Unrolled, it would be found to have 
‘on it the name of the dead person. 

Mystic aura or not, it is simple to do if you 
take care to roll up a tiny steel ball bearing when 
making a pellet of the dead person's written 
name. On one finger wear a ring having one of 
the small magnets attached. It will attract the 
“dead” pellet from any number of unprepared 
“live” pellets when your hand and the ring are 
brought near. Take care to dispose of the steel 
bearing as you unroll the slip of paper. 

The Rising Card is a very simple trick, In 
effect, a spectator chooses a playing card and 
returns it to the deck. ‘The deck may be shuffled. 
Molding the deck in one hand you merely touch 
it with the end of a pencil and immediately the 
chosen card rises, following the pencil out of 
the deck. 

‘The peneil should be a large one—as in the 
case of some mechanical pencils—so that a tiny 
magnet can be concealed inside the end cap, 
making the latter highly magnetic. With a sharp 
kknife, gently and earefully slit open one end of 
each ‘playing card, inserting the knife between 
the piles. In this space put one or two strands 
from a wad of new steol wool; then cement each 
card end down and place it under weights so that 
the operation will not be visible afterwards. 

‘The cards may be in any order but the treated 
‘ends must all be together. After a card is selected, 
reverse the pack. When the one card is returned, 
it will be reversed with respect to the other cards. 
Hold the deck loosely when touching it with the 
‘magnetic peneil and, regardless of where it is in 
the deck, the selected card will be attracted and 
will cling sufficiently to the peneil to rise from 
the pack. 
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caemtaemmetia 


{Tricks for Amateur Conjurors. | 


4s wc emeners memvenemnes: 


CARD READING. Any deck of cards 
are thoroughly shuitied and three elastic 
‘bands placed all sround cards by any one 
fo putedger all evened up, yet the per 
former takes pack face dowaward ia right 
dhand and reads thecards off oueat atime. 
‘This easy to perform and bard to de 
tect On the ring Giger of the right 
baud oear a beoed, pla beight ring 
‘You ean gow cee right suto the ring, a2 0 
sere, and easily sce the diusaished card 
slips; which wall at once tell you the 
famne of the bottom card You wall be 
surpnsed to see what you eau do by prac 
tising this gard effect 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHTNING Prowde 
fio tube Wats larger at ove end thas 
‘is atthe other, aud 19 which there are 
teveral holes Till this hole sith pow- 
dered resin, and whew it is shaken over 
he Mame af a torch, the reflection will 
produce the exact appearance of light: 
bing. 


INDIAN DUCK ‘TRICK A ute Ga. 
or encthen pan, or sowetines Ualf a coca. 
faut hell, supported ow three stones, 16 
Gited with water, ou which is spnakied a 
Fed powder, reudenng it practically 
‘opaque. A Tittle duek of wood oF poree- 
‘win ia placed upoa the surface, were it 
A frst Moats, ut at the command of the 
prrforoner suddenly dives, sewasning sub- 
‘werged until ogain ordered to cise. ‘Thi 
very ingenious trick depends upon the 
fact thot in the Vottors of the vessel there 
isa minute hole, throvgh whicly passes 
hole, One end of this w attached to the 
duck: the ether remains at the dispose! 
of the performer, and ig attached, by 
menys of a pellet of wax, to bis band or 
wand. When he wishes the duck to dive 
tue pulls the ine; wien be desires it 10 
rive he relases the pall. Thece 18 natu 
ally eume amount of ieakage through the 
pinhole, and fo cover this the performer 
takes care, when Gilling the pan, acci- 
Aeutally to spill @ lithe water | The 
igroand is thus already wetted the fact 
that it gets a little more 1s not noticed. 


TO PASS A CARD THROUGH A 
HANDEERCIIER. 6 card i¢ freely 
chosen, aud after due sote has been ta, 
en of its sult and value it iz returned 
to the pack and, having beea brought to 
the top by means of the “pass” is palmed 
and handed with the same band to some 
“one in the audience to be shulled While 
isis being doue obtain the loan of a 
(YEA soma gy a Kaan 


Next request thie persou who ehudled the 
cards to plece the park, face upward, on 
the centerof the Handuerebief, by which 
mceus i is 
very ator 
ally brought 
immed lately 
overthe con. 
‘eealed card 
‘Thm pan of the band: 
kerehlef tying om the 
forearm 2s then bro't 
‘over the face of the 
‘cards, which are then 
raised, still covered, 
by their hinder ead, 
with Ue Gngers aud 
‘humbof the left aud 
‘This movement leaves 
he choven card onthe 
outside, at ie rear of 
the handkerchief, ia 
which postion it is 
completely concealed by bringing the op- 
posite aides of the houdkerchief round to 
the back 1m the act of conclading the op: 
peration of folding up the cards The 
pack ie thea screwed up tightly qa the 
[potition of the whole reversed (sce iluse 
) Now botd up the handkerchief 
by the four corner’s and on gently shal 
amg the card will gradually appear, pro- 
seating to the onlookers the elfect of be- 
og gradually forced thro’ the handker- 
chief. — Amateur Conjuring. 


THE MAGNETIZED CARDS. This 
isa very effective trick and oue that way 
bbe presented at close quarters without 
fear of detection. The operator, having 
satisfied the company that his hands are 
free from preparation, places the palin of 
left lat on the table. “He next insertsa 
‘ausiber of cards, one by ane, between the 
hand and the table, and continues deing 
bls wntit a complete circle tas bea 
made of about one foot ia diameter. This 
owe the baud is raised, when, to thesnr. 
prise ofall, the cards aduere to the pals 

\dmay be moved about io any direc: 
39 weithoxt fear of any falling. Finally 
at the word of command the cards fall to 
the ground, whien everyone can examine 
‘them as well as the hand of the performs. 
‘er. The secre lies ia the use of a pin or 
needle, which is passed through the skin 
at the root of the secoud finger. When 
propecly incerted this should He ov a line 
swith the Guger The first card is placed 
Detween the poiot of the needle and the 
‘Boden ten chemin Siloareet Vie ed 


SORBED ES 


feud those already 4m position, the re: 
uinder belog fixed up in the same man. 
ner. Finally, after the hand has bees 
‘ised and turned over, oue or two cards 
are added to conceal the micaus of retea 
tion, after whieh the whole may be passed 
right under the eyes of spectator withe 
out any fear of the secret being discov: 
cred To dislodge the ueedie, thus cause 
tag the eatds to fall to the ground, you 
Lave merely to prese lightly with the ips 
of the fingers. 


BITING NAILS 1N TWO. Ths io 
the greatest aecomplishivent of the strong, 
tan in the evcevs, aad owe that has a pare 
ticular chara for theboys. Thewea who 
do this never use the common steel nal, 
‘They use east frou ones, whose grain 
makes thew break more easily. Nor are 
the oils bitten in two by the teeth, as i» 
commonly supposed, but they are aiply 
broken by the etrength of the Bnyera 
To bite a uaid tu two put tbe thumb of 
your right band wader the oail near the 
middle, wit the index finger oa top of 
the nail t the end, ‘Then put the other 
‘end of the wail betwee the teeth om th 
left side of the mouth, Puss dows 
starply avd strongly with your index Gu- 
ger, aud crack goes the uall, If you da 
quickly your audience will think yew 
Lave bitten it of, but you haven't. Try 
this with atead peucil, vo.asto get the 
knack of it, before trying the cxstrou 
sai. 


SMOKE FROM TWO RMPY PIPES, 

‘Pwo empty and clean cloy pipes are 
‘passed around for examigation and oF 
teusibly proved to be unprepared, ‘The 
bowls are then placed one over the other, 
wwhion the performer, by simply inserting 
‘ove of tlie stemsin his mouth commences 
to Btow cloude of smoke from the pipes 
“The solution of the mystery is as fellows 
A few drops of hydrochloric acid (spina 
of calts) are placed in one of the pipe, 
while the other is similarly treated with 
amuonia The union of the two chew 
ieals produces a thick vapor, which tse 
all the oppearanee of smoke produced 
from tobacco. A good comibinaiton trie 
may be perforied by preparing 0 glass 
tumbler and the botios of a tea plate, as 
above described; the plate fs thea placed 
over thetumbler, the whole being covered 
withe bavdkerchief. The smoke 20 m1y5- 
teriously produced from the plpea may 
vow be caused, appareutly by some 0¢- 
cull means, to Bud its was into the closed 
eadibor: 
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Wizard’s 
Boxes. 


homes, 


pent 
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Jee. The lone 
o which this 
it 


Js shaken fava 
Linfortonate exp 
{o jounce it aroun 
tami, convingl dat 
something. is bouncl to let 
Ae irregular tack lor 
“carci 6OCKEr ical ball of marble is pre. 
Sor vided under the box lid 


cup Lever. 


with a single ch 
og to a small cup. Wi 
this cup is 
swithdeatws the 
is the top of the bos. 
‘you know the tei 
nount of work wll joc 
he ‘ball into Che "right 
groove and the cw, Make 
i for the b 
iyswood, backed bi 
(). bnrfaced wallboard 
J) Tight reflector will make un 


a excellent shield for the de- 
5 pressed cup. 
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Secret locks, based on principles of physics, enginee! 
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Sr 


chemistry and metallurgy, will puzzle your friends 
until you show them the simple tricks that release the lids. 


You Can Build ............ 


Boss which cannot be opened without 
‘a knowledge of their unscen locking 
mechanisms probably originated in China 
many centuries ago, ‘The ancient Egyptians 
may have used them. And the Bor 

fined the design to reward the suce 
puzzle fan with a lethal shot in the thumb, 

Today, spring-loaded daggers are out, 
Dut the trick box is still a parlor menace. 
Your friends can probe and rattle the eight 
little wizard’s boxes pictured here for hours 
‘on end without discovering the simple de- 
viees which release their lids. 

Unlike most Chinese boxes, which are 
made with one particular part of a patte 
that must be pressed or slid into place b 
fore the lid can be raised, th 
pend upon a mixture of ph ¢ 
ing, chemistry and metallurgy for their op- 
eration. Patience and a good memory will 
not open them; the solution calls for the 
kind of intellectual exereise which makes a 
puzzle really novel, 

‘There are innumerable variations of the 
designs I have outlined. During the last 
war those who were engaged in the mam 
facture of booby traps learned how many 
trick devices can be used. One of the s 
plest of all bomb boxes was deto ed when 
t globule of mercury closed a cieuit as the 
box was lifted or tipped in some particular 
Girection, A wizard’s box could be opened 
by using a similar globule of mercury to 
feed current to a solenoid or magnet. Here, 
of course, the contact wires would have to 
be carefully placed, to avoid accides 
leasing of the lid. Or a penny might be 
uised to close a circuit from a battery inside 
the box to a magnet, simply by threading 
two lead wires through a side wall. You 
can even make a box that opens only for a 
certain musieal note by basing the lock on 
a reed which responds to that note. 

Try your hand at one of these 
boxes; they willl pay off, both as ¢ 
projects and as entertaining puzzles. 


ard's 


ft 


Pneumatic release opens this bran teaser, 
calls fora few pleces of brass stock, a weak sttip 
fof spring. stech a sinall metal tubo and toy 
fhaigon. By breathing throw a mtite hate in 
rac of te hots you inflate the, aloo, 
Causing a spring-backed lever to withdnw 4 
catch from 2 latch plate attached to the ld of 
thebos. Spring adjusts hy turning the serew eye, 
fst strong enongh to deflate balloon, 
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Magnets, marbles, and metal that melts 
at 70° keep the lids on these four boxes. 
Weighted wheels lock the other two. 


GUIDE FOR BAR MAGNET 
SOCKET ON LID 


FLAT SPRING, 


MARBLE, 


muock. 
Posirion 


Key without a keyhole opens this magnetic 
alllor, A sinall bar magnet forms the cateh. Ie 
fy ltacod to a thin strip of spring brass thet 
nonmally presses it through a nonmagnetic guide 
and into nonmagnetic socket attached to the 
Tit ofthe bos. Tn this position it fs elose enough 
0 the side of the chest to draw back from the 
Ihrass socket when a sinall piece of iron is placed 
augainst the outside surface of the box. An old 
iron Key is a good releasing agent; you have only 
to fit it Co am imaginary keyhole and the Hd 
Comes free, .A variation ‘would be to use an iron 
thar ag the catch, and a magnet for the key. Use 
a sinall but strong Alnico magnet in either case 
fand brass or aluminum for the other parts. 


Gravity Jocks this eylindrical container—a nati 
ral for the craltsman wich a yen tor lathe work. 
The body of the vox is turned with a bemi- 
spherical groove near tie ‘op. ‘Lhe lid is a sec 
ond torning, having x deep ‘setback section 
Swhich fits into the nedk of the box. A hole ss 
Grilled at an upward anzle ino the side of the 
Setback, aod a ible fatten thls ole wll 
dlrop. part. way into the hemispherical groove, 
fockjog the lid in place, For anyone fanniiay with 
the mechanisw, it is a sinypie matter to tlt dhe 
box in the rigit direetion, allowing the marble 
to roll into the lid where ik no longer serves as a 
fitch, ‘Sand the marble channels well so that it 
will roll freely without catching at any point, 


EF om the lid con 


small gear wheel, inter 
acting with two racks. 
Near the ene of cach 
rack is a notch, and at 


= = 
CATCH ON SIDE OF BOX 


a certain point io thelr 
travel these notches 


clear a pair of catches 
in the box. A small 
weight near the rim of 


RELEASE 
{| Rovers 


a disk attached to the 
gear wheel causes the 
gear to rotate when the 
box is flipped over. To 
open the chest, it must 
be rotated until the 
racks reach one limit of 
their travel and then re- 


volved a known number 
Of times in. the revers 
dircetion. Rack teeth 


ean be shaped with 4 
jeweler's fle to” mesh 


with a clock gear. 
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MARBLE IN 


MARBLE 
Lock 
POSITION 


RELEASE 
POSITION 


Centrifugal force releases the top of this can- 
ister which, like the gravity box, ‘be used to: 
hold ‘cigarettes or candy. An ideal project for 
the metal worker, it uses two oF three marbles, 
Pisce in a groove in the lid, to hold that mem- 
her in position, If tho box is shaken, the marbles 
Jog out of the groove and then roll down he- 
tween the lip of the box and the sloping lid 
flange. A ipinncs. ‘at the diagram shows how this 
Jocks the lid in place. A quick twirl of the box 
forees the marbles back wp the flange and into 
the groove. Presto! You can now help yourself 
to another bon-bon, As with other boxes, be 
careful all parts are smooth and free-acting’ be~ 
fore you close it for the first trial. 


ipper-upper. Few wizards boxes ate 
per to build and more difficult to open. The 

wzzle fan must pliee a lighted match, 
‘cigarette lighter to the two small extensions 
twisted: copper wire which project from a 
nall hole in the lid of the box, before the catch 
can he released. Actually, the wire extends in 
the form of a loop into a globule of low-melting- 
point metal poured in a small, undercut hole in 
the rim of the box. Wood's metal, which melts 
at about 70°, fs an ideal locking alloy. Addi- 
tional, blind “wire extensions will add. to. the 
puzzle fan's confusion but are hardly needed, 
Heat, is of course necossury when you wish t0 
relock the box for another occasion. 


CATCH ON 
"80x SIDE 


Variation of the end-over-end 
ox has a weighted wheel on 
the lid. A release notch at ong 
point on the circumference of 
the wheel clears a catch on the 
side of the box, Obviously the 
id cannot be lifted unless the 
box is tilted at exactly the right 
angle, Make sure the wheel 
runs frue and free. END 
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How to Malte » Tresouro Box 


Soomingly Inenticustinle Recopte 


of the Hinds Megtelan 


‘be Eacy but Clover Trick 
occupy when A, Fis. 
the hox, ax indicated, 
Fix. 2 


It Js not ditcult to make a Hindu trens- 
ure box, which to the onlooker seems to 
form an Incxhuustitie receptacle. The 
treasure box really consists of two box: 
‘one fitted closely Inside the other. ‘Fhe ma- 
xician makes mo reeret of the fact that 
it Is made In tvo sections, one acting as a 
sort of shell for the other; In fact, } 


kins proceedings by treasure 
tox apart fx onler th tafors can 
kee both sections, ‘The outskte 


cover Is 


open at one end so that it cnn 
xeon that 18 empty. After the spe 
fre sisted the trenstre box he put 
ether and then all sorts of nvwer 
and other trifles are taken from Ht. 
y rate, the treasure box 
shown etpty and hv 
the work of taking out 
mene, 
tie Hindu magicians make thele (reas 
ture box In Gyo sections, Iweeause the spec 
tutors are romped all about the perf 
in Unt country, consequently Ihe work bs 
viewed from every point 

Te the apeetators are placed daly inf 
of the magician the outer rection of the 

inte box may’ he dispensed with, 

sive 2 ahowes the anialier or Inside sec- 
wh almost, but not quite, out of 
ror outside section. 

Figure L shows two pleces of board fuxt- 
ened together ut eght angles 

The bowrds of whieh Fig. 1 is made must 
ho of the same thicknewe inc the boards: of 
which the smaller section of (he treasure 
ox. ie made, 

‘The two boar of whieh Fig. 1 ie 
inst be exnetly the same stze. 

\ part Is cut away from the back of Cue 
snuillor” section of the trensnre ter 
shown in D, Fig. 2. This mist he jnst 
size of one @ the boards of which Fig. 1 

made, 
cam be seen mow that If Fhe 1 fe 
hinged an each end of the tne F to the 
bottom of D, Fig. 2, then when TB, Fie. 1. 
sewing down, A, Fig. 1, will form» back (0 
the smatice section of the treasure box: and 
when A, Fim. 4, Hes flat in the bottom of D. 
Fig. 2, 1, Fig 1, will form a tick to he 
bos. 

The dotted square shown at 
shows the position which De 
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IFEN EAT TC 


R, Fig. 2 


1, forma x 
by th 


back to 
dotted line A, 


i Flie. 2, $8 the tid of (he smiatir xeetion 
of the box. 

The bonbons, lowers, ete, are plied bye 
tween the two boards A cand 1 Hye 1. 
When It is desired to stiaw the box empty 
the hoard BB fs allowed to swag back inte 
the box (, Fig. 2. 

‘The hustle of the Loses bs painted 
which makes It Impossible to deteet 
presence ofthe double tek, 

If it can b cl toh 
tators ai! in front the I of the two 
boxes can bo dispensed with, ag fx only 
use Is (0 hide the board Bowhen Ht he neces. 
sary to show the hox empty. 

As the smaticr acetion of the Qeasure bos: 
Je kept fn the spectators, It would it 
self hilde the hoard D, pravidiys no one te 
behind the box. 

If the larger or outside section of the 
box Is dispensed with the mazictan, while 
hte Is showing the box empty and nttract- 

sation (o it wiih his right hand, may 
et Beith his lett Ian 
pockets or from nate 
miler the edge of bin table, ‘Thin ensbies 
him to make the apparent capacity of the 
treasure box as great as he chooses, « 


the 


ve (he pees 
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A Sliding Panel Conceals Lock of This Box 


a 


otron 
oF ge 


Resides being useful to keep stamps, 
change, cigarettes and other small valu- 
ables, this trick lock hox will baffle you 
friends, but once*the secret is learned the 
drawer pops open at a touch of the finger 
The key is concealed behind a s 
ing panel, and if your wor 
neat this particular panel will ne 
suspected. Decorate the sides 
checkered effect to conceal the outlines 
of the seeret panel. ‘This can be done by 
giving the entire box a ground coat and 
then painting the selected design in Dl 
or otter colors. For the top, whielt has 
no hidden mec use some confusing 
design that will detract from the sides. A 
rich yellow background with black figures 
will be very elfective, especially if touched 
up here and there with gold. The box is 
made in the conventional manner except 
for the side containing the locking mech- 
anism. This side is built up of 14-in. stock 
with a piece ghicd over it. The 
former is slotted to receive the key block, 
which is notched for the finger nail. This 
block depresses a bamboo catch, which 
disengages the notch in the drawer, per 
mitting the coil spring to force the drawer 
ottiward. A stop is glved on the under- 
side of the top. as shown in the cut-away 
drawing, to prevent the drawer coming 
ing the secret, The 


sort of 


out entirely aud reve: 


Fane 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAY, 1934 
ck end of the drawer is slightly beveled 
low easy assembly of the stop block. 
Make the bamboo catch about 36 in. wide, 
i the shiny side up, and trimmed to a 
per. The end is sharpened and forced 
to a slit in the end of the recess in the 
bottom of the box. A small tapered block 
is glued beneath it to keep it above the 
floor of the box until depressed. When 
the unlocking mechanism has been tested 
out Lo your satisfaction, glue on the ? 
overing piece, first having fitted the slid= 
panel 


to 


Ghost of a Penny 
Trick of Refraction 


* Refraction, 
or bending of 
light rays upon. 
obliquely: en- 

ng a medi- 
in of different 


warer fas 

density (air to LEVEL Q 

water), creates eB 

fais eo SG 

penny on bot- \z, 

fom of an (A 

opaque con- ACTUAL “nosy” 
er. Back PENNY - \penny 


fay 30 eye just misses edge of coin. Add water 
carefully and perny's “ghost” comes into view, 
How's that for making money?—F. &. Eur. 


{insulation can be removed from cnam- 
cled wire by drawing it between a folded 
piece of sandpaper 
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: Mystity your family and friends with 


Homemade Hocus- 


A professional magician introduces you to 
the fine art of conjuring with some baffling 
tricks that any novice can quickly master. 


POPULAR SCIENCE octosex 1954 


HALF-DOLLAR VANISHES 
in effcetivg, bit of mae 
teur magic, "im going to 
take this coin and put it 
here in my left hand,” you 
say, {Npping it ito aie 
You miss the cate, andl the 
coin “accidentally” boune 
From your hand, as abav 
and falls to 
“Oops, sorry 


SECRET OF TRICK is that 
you only pretend to pick 
To get away with 
ier hand and 


empty. A joke aids the mis: 
direction: “OF course,” you 
quip, hand. is’ coms 
pletely mprepared and bas 
no, trap doors ot 

able fingers.” 


[XEVERY canjorers bax of tricks there are few that 
one could do without practice, if he only knew 
the secret, From my awn repertoire I have taken those 
that follow. You can make the simple accessories need- 
and learn to perform them, in half a day 
Perhaps you have supposed that sleigh 
aille you because “the hand is quicker than 
the eye.” Actually most magic depends, not on specd, 
Init on misdirection—the art of making you look the 
wrong way at the right time. 

My favorite trick uses pure misdirection to inake a 
coin disappear. As if by accident, you drop the coin. 
Divert the spectator's attention as you reach down for 
it, and you keep him from sceing you only pretend 
to pick it up. Thus you have created the illusion that 


ed, 


AS IF YOU HAVE COIN in 
ght hand when you stand 


the coin is in your hands. Show they are empty, and pp “gain ing 
it “vanishes.” it to left hand, which you 
eae “ lose, ly cht 
Onee you know the secret, does this seem too trans- rand, you show it is empiy, 
parent to fool anyone? Don’t be misled, In eight years proving” you put coin in eft 


dl 
thousands of times without once being detected! So 


as a professional magician I have performe trick 


conceal it, step on it cas. 
ually, without looking down. 


can you, if you follow the directions on these page 

How can so simple a deception succeed? Note its 
timing. When you drop the coin and feign retrieving 
an onlooker suspects nothing because he thinks your 
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Pocus 


By Tom Gaston 


NOW THAT ONLOOKER is 
Teft. hand 


my 


fi please, just hold ony wr 
i ise death Yes 
Sol] Jags ‘ies a 
frome agit or ae 


trick has not yet begun. By the time he watches you 
closely, and holds your wrist, he's already heen tricked 
take care not to tell him beforchand that you 
the coin vanish, That is the first rule of 
Don't reveal in advance what you are going to 
all the spectator knows, the coin may ¢ 
color, become an egg or sing a song; its disapp 
catches him off guard. 
He will begin lookin 
coin is safely hidden he 
» other trick, or wait and give hin 
get all about your having dropped the coi 
offer to tell him how you made it d 
flipped it into your sleeve, you say, 
grasp your wrist 
“It passed up my left sleeve,” yc 
my chest, and down my right trou: 
You look as if you doubt me. V'll prove it.” You snap 
your fingers, “The coin has now passed through the 
sole of my shoe, and is uncer my right foot.” Wait for 
him to challenge you. He will, in short order, “You still 
don’t believe me? Watch closely.” Slowly yon draw 
hack your foot and reveal the coin lying there. Just 
watch the hewilderment on his face! 
For a baflling pocket trick, pry loose the bottom of a 
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at a time, Spectator 
uy hide 

‘are valved. 

ive to start wondering 

te back of your hand, 

show it to her, 


above thinks others 
coin, wnt 
er 


Here's another way to 
make a coin vanish: 


eee be I Mh 
fer by dove loop of ha 
Flick of fingers throws it to 
Gack of band. (2), where 
hangs out of sight Ce) white a 
dience fs shown envp 

‘This is” called” fsa 
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drum-shaped thembtack box so that it 
slips on and off just like the top, Steam 
the label off the top, or paste an identical 
one on the bottom, so that top and bot- 
tom look exactly alike. Glue two small 
corks inside one of the lids, making sure 
that no glue shows, Pat two. similar 
corks in the box, loose; fit on both lids, 
and you are ready, 

Lift the lid to which the corks are 
glued, The two loose corks are seen. 
Close the box, blow your 
magic breath on it, lift the 
lidl again, and the two corks 
have become four! Repeat 
the act, and again there are 
only two corks, OF course, 
you have seeretly turned 
over the box each time. 

Go through this sequence 
only once. For the second 
rule of magic Never 
do the same trick more 
than once in an evening. 
Learning what to wateh 
for, a spectator might 
catch on, Put the cork trick 
in your pocket before any- 
one thinks of asking to ex- 
amine tho box, and go on 
to another stunt, 

For instance, announce 
that you have a “sex indi- 
eator,” that will tell the sex 
of a person whose palo is 
beneath the device. You 
produce a small object tied 
to an cightinch length of 
thread—I generally use a 
toy skull ot horseshoe, but 
a finger ring or pebble 
would do as well, Hand it 
to someone in the group, instructing him 
to hold the loose end of the thread and. 
let the small weight swing frecly like a 


iiepeaits 


pendulum, Tell him that over a man’s 
nd 


hand, it will swing 
forth; over a woman’ 
cribe a circle. 

Strangely enough, so it will! Knowing 
what it's supposed to do. the man hold- 
if it will subconsciously swing it 


straight back 
hand, it will de 


tack box with a loosened 
bottom. Two corks are 
two others are 
Ww many the spectator sees 


top or bottom i 
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honesty that he is not doing it deliber- 
ately, and will be the most amazed per- 
son of all. 

Or try this quickie stunt at a party: 
There ought to be confetti for the oc 
casion, you say, and you'll see what 
you can do. You reach upward, rub your 
fingers together, and multicolored con- 
fetti floats through the air! 

‘To prepare the tick, make a hole as 
large as your finger in each end of a 
© egg. Blow out the 
coutents, wash the shell 
thoroughly with” bright- 
colored dye or water color, 
and let it dry, Fill it with 
colored confetti and paste 
red tissue paper over the 
holes. When ready, drop it 
in your sleeve: 

Show your hand empty. 
Then drop it to your side 
while you are talking about 
confetti, and the eggshell 
falls into your waiting fing- 
ers. Keeping it hidden be- 
hind your hand, reach into 
the air and pretend to grab 
wething. Gaze intently 
your upraised hand, 


at 
crush the eggshell with 
your fingers, and Tet the 


confetti stream past their 
tips. Since the pulverized 
shell falls to the ground 
with the confetti, your hand 
will be empty. 

Tricks in which objects 
appear and disappear with- 
out any covering handker- 
chiefs are called “flash 
magic.” Here’s a flash way 
to make a coin vanish, Make a loop of a 
six-inch strand of human hair. Stick the 
ends to a coin with wax. Insert your mid- 
dle finger in the loop. Show dime held 
between thumb and forefinger. Quickly 
flick coin between fingers. Then spread 
them wide. The coin drops from sight be- 
hind your hand. To an onlooker, it just 
vanishes. END 


loose. 
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EIGHT TRICKY, PUZZLES IN SPARKLING PLASTIC 
Here Are Eight Simplé-Looking Puzzles That Will Proves OPULAR SCIENCE NOV. 1946 

Easier to Make Than to Solve. Sheet Plastic Either Clear 
Or Colored Can Be Used.Parts Are Cut on a Scroll Saw 
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POPULAR SCIENCE 


Sparks from 
Your Fingers 


Static is annoying at this time 
of the year. But these experiments 
put it to work for an evening's fun. 


By Kenneth M. Swezey 


MOISTURE ELIMINATES STATIC, With a vinyl 
record and seraps of tise paper you es 


prove, it. Rub record with wool elo 
fold itn er scraps, 
to record 
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STATIC 1S A HAZARD in the 
Presence of a flammable 

tid or vapor. The sparks can 
cause a fire when you dip or 
Finse clothing in. geri 


sparks 
produced by combing hair 
fave ignited shan 
You can demo 
i. Have & 


Telskly. with». viny}-plastie 
plonogenph record. Then 
uve isin hold the spoon 


‘open bottle 
from flame.) 


jc elect 


NY way you look 
is a nuisance. It 
to hug your phonograph records. Its snap- 
ping spark makes you jump if you touch 
metal while riding on plastic seat covers. 
It brings crackles from your radio. And, 
worst of all, it can touch off a fire or explo- 
sion if conditions are right 
This is the favorite time of the year for 
static to play its pranks. In January, low 
indoor humidity Joaves suxfaces dry, and 
statie charges build up. In June weather, 
high humidity spreads a film of conductive 
moisture, draining away the statio as fast as 
it forms. 


blow your moist Ireath over surface of 
th wool 
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we tines MaKe STATIC, While 
you drive, tires and tubes are 
constantly flexing, ‘This 
stretching and contracting of 
rubber charges it with sta 
‘One result may he crackles in 
your ‘car radio. The ‘mere 
making and breaking of con 
tact between tires and road 
up a charge. An 
eleciroseope like this one will 
show how rubber produces 
‘Alter stretching a rub- 
hier band, draw it weross tee 


again ov 
togethi 


If you understand statio, you'll have a 
better chance of forestalling its tricks. Here 
is a series of experiments to show you what 
it’s up to. 

What is static? It usually is the result 
of separating two substances that have been 
{in close conteet—a comb from your hair, a 
belt from a pulley. While the objects are in 
‘contact, free electrons pass from one to the 
other, After they are separated, the object 
that has lost electrons carries a positive elec 
tiie charge, the other a negative charge. 

If the object is a good conductor, the 
charge leaks off to the ground as fast as 
it forms. If the object is an insulator, the 
charge may attain an amazing value. When 
you comb your hair on a dry day, the potes 
tial behind the crackle may reach 10,00 
volts. Your car may buikl up a 40,000-volt 
charge from rolling along a dry road. 

Friction is one way of producing close 
contact, But actual friction is not needed to 
produce static. For instance, a thoroughly 
dy photograph is charged with statie when 
you peel it off a Ferrotype plat 

How to eliminate static. An antistatic 
powder is now in common’ use in auto- 
mobile inner tabes. Made of a conductive 
material such as carbon black, it is blown 
into the tubes to help drain off the charge 
built up by flexing. Some inner tubes have 
an antistatic lining, 

Because moisture drains off static, Inamidli- 
fication is a common methad of static elim- 
xtra moisture may be supplied to 
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STATIC IN PRINTING PLANTS. You may dave 
small gs Jets moar the pap 
Tenves a prese: 1 ; 
‘The homemade po 
this works, Charge the a 
b throm your 1 


ef 
se flames hve the jo 


Hectroseape Will show hw 
etroscope by pull- 
‘andl touching. 


roscope knob. It y 
F the 


‘ Mame produces ions, 
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Li. 


WHERE TO HIDE FROM LIGHTNING. ‘The best 
ide an enclosure made of co 

‘an auto or sicel-frame build- 

i static 


the pan, run a 
nb through your hair to charge it, and 
the air (from which it will condense) ot 
applied direetly to the surfaces. 

Vinyl records, plastic seat covers and 
leather substitutes used for upholstery are 
subject to static because they repel water. 
Static-eliminating solutions to be wiped or 
sprayed on such materials generally consist 

tuaeting substance such as ethy- 
lene glycol or glycerine plus a trace of a 
nducting chemical, sometimes just com- 
non table salt. 

“To remove dust from vinyL-plastic records 
without electrifying them further by rub- 
bing, some manufacturers suggest that you 
wipe them with a soft cloth that is just 
barely damp. 

How to make an electroscope. For 
some of the accompanying experiments, you 
will need an electroseope. You can make this 
from a glass ja cap punched with 


a 2” hole, a large nail, thread, sealing wax 


and foil from a chewing-gu wrapper. The 
paper rubs off the foil easily after soak- 
ing in aleobol. The nail must be well in-- 


sulated from the far eap by the wax. An 
accompanying photo shows the assembly. 
‘Any charged body brought near the knob 
(the ‘wailhead) of your clectroscope will 
cause the foil leaves to repel each other and 
fly apart. If you touch the body to the knob 
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The foil leaves will 
arate, showing they are. charged. Now 

charge the leaves (by bri iz 4 candle 
flume near them) and cover the electroscope 

lk the strainer, being careful that it doesn’t 
touch the knob. Bring charged comb nenr 
the ks Th Aroseope will not be af- 
fected, for the strainer shields it. 


ng it 


and then remove it, some of the charge will 
remain on the leaves, holding them apart. 


THE CENT 
‘AND THE 
HOLE 
In a stout 
piece of paper 
cuta cielo with a diameter three 
Shxteenthe of an inch less then the 

meter of a penny. Ask anyone 
fe pees a penay through i hole 
without touching the penny. oF 
tearing the paper. “When he has 
en ft Up, fold the paper exactly 
ftom the center of he hoie Aok 
Someone to drop in the pena, an 
when it ie resting just above the 
Ble, bead the ‘corners ‘of the 
paper slightly “spward. and the 

eany will fal throweh. 
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TryThese PARTY MAGIC Stunts 


MODERN MECHANICS, OCT. 1935 


TA PEGE BE 
Sree ge yee fee 

TAREE ste ei a 
TeMEp et nor eases 


BLANK canf 
bestacny 


MYSTIC 


CANDLES» a 


CAUTION posmionos 
Ae oes Fear HH 
Pitre peop 


“The magician touches 
then wares tight hand 
tion spate. mysterious 
Iron Bllogs ‘ave blo 


AUBBER TUaING LEADS FRU Rs 
AiGNE Hane vreoock crore 10" 
Bare elec wieAnon Pen 


SPARKLING 
FINGER 
Ke 
CUFF To SHEE Wea, 


SBMS 


wN\ . 


Haire will not be tinged harmed by RE 
contact with flame sked in the Cae wh 
Rashes Lica AL _ ieee 5 


{ecular fee demoneteat 


ry PaaS ie oe eu —d 
Ru! 


ie ee ane 
assorve one. 
LBs To show that you ean, make water buen, add a few 
Se eae fe ‘seid to « vomblet of water; boil 
(Sex ies “niture vitently for ge 
fe of a the )athen 
ae cof smuglacet 


iA x THE Two 


“Slee und Gusns tke keerenas Water nce chemaed 


Lorne HAIR, fokATPe 
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nom how to, make, 4 
iy Weal ial trae 
raat see 


Bradlad rave in shin? Clase hangs to the hand’ sacorly, 
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2afiling but easy tricks for bar 
and parler fan—and profit! 


ens Mande slay? Tey, batancng = 
HEH ont Ag, hon put Yama sco, 
od are tow, Sos 
Piaion af menor] 


veh, butting » of coating the 
‘egue thereghty 1 int Oumpan! cut ihe cipal glow gradually. 


clgotet ln» naga withont baring it? Sure, 
he a ihe Raa 
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bor 
‘eo"on your 
Visced! patna, ts 


flab Ever bl 


set 


Rett or 
Ean Hold, 


nwt an aa 
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torah, a 
ala st 
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ROPE STUNTS FOR THE 


7 rer 

HANDS ARE SEcoND- ROPE 1s Mann 
ESRee UP cANo. Or satin & 
\SESENE 


THUMB OF ONE HAND 1s, 
TMSenTED BETWEEN TWO 
Bores Berone PULLING. 
THEM FREE. WHILE SERRING, 
‘THUMB OF OTHER HAND 15 
5 IN SIMILAR WAN 
eR To STRETCH ROPES TO 
NORMAL APPEARANCE, 
Pauw s0u00 
concent 
Ros 


Modern Mechanix May, 1937 
JROVIDED with a hank of sash cord any- 
‘one with a little practice can put on an 

escape act that will compare favorably with 
similar acts performed by professional 
magicians. While some people are often led 
to believe that magic acts and illusions can 
be performed only by those possessing super- 
natural powers it should be clearly under- 
stood now and always that there is no 
magician or any other person relying on any- 
thing but skill for his effects. 

‘This same rule applies to the amateur 
magician and escape artist and before actually 
presenting these stunts to your friends be sure 
that you have mastered them by performing 
before a mirror or with a confidential assistant. 

‘A very good stunt for beginning an escape 
presentation is the “Shackled Wrist Escape.” 
Offer a spectator a length of sash cord and 
instruct him to tie up your hands by wrap- = 
ping it around your wrists and bringing it 


aS 
en 


\ 


\ 


= 
a 
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AMATEUR “Escape” ARTIST 


uetaop oF 


SmRenoed 


ROPES in 
Sat 


TaREADED 


ites 


down between the hands then wrapping it 
around the bottom cord as described in the 
accompanying illustrations. After doing this, 
permit the spectator to knot the cords as often 
as he likes so long as he is satisfied that you 
are securely bound. Now turn to the audi- 
ence and announce that you will free your 
bonds before they can count to ten. Saying 
this, turn your back to the audience and jerk 
your wrists. The cords will now be sufficiently 
loose so that you can free your hands in a 
moment. Like many escape stunts, this one 
depends upon the method used in tying the 
knot. 

“The Strangle Rope Escape” is one of the 
most effective rope tricks ever devised and 
unquestionably the simplest to perform. Here 
the performer makes it appear that after he 

of the audience ace allowed we bind has been securely bound around the neck 
Thich ohana aeert,ceil, Lsh with a double rope he allows two spectators 


fepe the excxper which Involves no. tickerys is simple: 
‘The performer depends upon human nature fori veces. to grasp each end of the double rope and 
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inparently pall i completely” through 
B94 Siw how this ls 


sour escape simply give the roves a sharp tux to break the 
trends and ‘pick up the pieces of rope, brushing off the 


( Sentiare folie athe center and the loons sirails of Uhfead, “Spread eae lop oo that the tmpression 
interlucked by appiving pressure with the Uumb., The per: fof the thread docs nut reveal the seeret aml pass the ish 
former walks forward with the ropes, “oncealing the loops I inthe Guudicnce. | “Since exch of the jointed 
the palm of his haud, aud allows the spectators to securely u fect loop, detection is impossthte 

Ue the ropes around hi "Tue looped portion should be stunt te 


wieek and held in place ‘with. the nd 
ihe audience will tot be suspicious 

oir are protecting your neck from 
possible friction burs Eun the ropes 

"Ata given sigial have the spectators, pull the rope and at 
the saine time release the jressure ow the loopy hooking, yout 
Finger on ame of the ropes so" that yom enn quicidy gather 
Inti loops anid hold them ap to your atdience, “Performed 
tie proper tanner the rope aeteally appears to pass throug) 


nding the ‘rope arowl 
your bey apd tsing son up. securely insist that they work 
East. “The sive chat ane person doesn do-all the work, “The 
ore people involved, the better anul quicker ate. your chacrs 
for eseare,. By remainine moderately rigid during the tyiny 
fe to fee yourselt na few 

ly, by wriggling ont of dhe rope, woud about 
iF waist anh wutyiine the knots inthe. remarniog roe 
ie uo tie pone up securely, ut wievee 8 

‘will diseaver when you try this clever 


apes: ave rep 

ved i the Steamed Rope Escape” except 

Aiea toxetlier with eutton theeat 

ash corde 4 

tiiveady are eat 

tmceals the joluts in hie closed 

Just two ordinary Tents of 4 
Hs that the joints ase wot visible, then 

nu Rina tobe nike hy 


‘All of the eseapes described here ean be mastered without 
difien will provide plenty of live entertaiument (oF 
1 gathering,” Mastering. the various types of 


7 ‘serie “in ‘Seout Hanon wit ne 
lars af a eluate i you eral devine similar atts of Sone own 
CAN SOME OWE FIX 7INS HORSE? 
This puzzle was run in Popular Mechanics 
Nov. 2, 1902. At that time they had 17,000 
subscribers. Probably many of their readers THE WELL-BEHAVED MATCH 
went insane trying to figure it out. They fa yt i 
printed the, names and addresses of only Brerybody will thik that yon aes, Seer 
three who were able to solve it. to be able to balance the match. 


BLOOD WILL TELL! 
‘Stand with your back to a table and tell som 


fone to put a penny and a dime in any pos 
ie, and to raise one arm abo. 


sey, “Place the up 
and the other hand over the penny.” You can 
‘always tell which is the dime hand and which 
is the penny hand, because the blood will be 
‘drained from the hand that was in the air, 
wihle the other will be, as red a> before. 
Raturally the longer you keep your man wait- 
ing with one hand up and one down, the more , 
marked the difference in color will be and the 
easier it will be for you to guess. 


Yow swonkle’t suppose 
rainly-appearing east cowl be cut wt and 
se of a start-looking teoting po 
ng to the Harness Review The witce picces comme 
Dosing the, picture should be cnt ont and re-arranged without 
folding, ‘Phe ancwer, it is aid. 
the finder cannot fail to recognize ¢ when the problem is solved. 
Millions of copies of thie puzsle have been scattered throughout 
Amerie, but very few have succeeded in working it. We would 
be lad to hear {rom the fret of owe readers who succeeds in 
obiaining the correct sok 
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GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
Here's 
SIMPLE TRICKS 


ALTHOUGH mystifying 

in effect, most magic 
tricks are easy to execute 
and depend mainly on the 
skill and dexterity of the 
performer for success,’ "The 
illusions shown here do not 
require elaborate para- 
phernalia, but they should be well re- 
hearsed before they are tried out, In addi 
tion to manual ability, a line of patter is 
considered a necessary accompaniment as 
it serves to distract the observer's attention 
as well as add to the amusement value of 
the occasion, 

Effect: The first trick, Figs. 1 and 2, is 
card reading. The performer shuffles the 
deck and asks someone to select a card and 
place it on the bottom of the deck, ‘Then, 
without looking at the card, he tells the 
audience what it is, in this case the jack of 
spades. As a variation, instead of putting 
the selected card on the bottom of the deck, 
it can be held in the left hand while the rest 
of the cards are held in the right hand. 
‘Then members of the audience ean con- 
tinue selecting cards from the deck which 
are read as the performer places them in 
his left hand, face toward the audience. 

Method: The secret, of edurse, is the way 
in which the cards are held, ‘If held as 
shown in Fig. 1 and tilted, Fig. 2, it is pos- 
sible to see one corner of the face of the 
card while seeming to glance elsewhere, 

Effect: Two paper matches of the kind 
that come in matchbooks are held between 
the thumb and forefinger, detail A of Fig. 3, 
A flip of the wrist and the matehes, which 
had white sticks, now have black ones, 

‘Method: The matches must be prepared 
beforehand. One side of each is blackened 
with a pencil. When they are shown to the 
audience as in detail A the white side is 
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How It's Done 


toward the observers, Then the hand is 
snapped down, details B and C, mean- 
while rotating the matches, detail B, so 
that when the hand is returned to its 
original position, the black side is seen. 

Effect: This is the knot that unties it- 
self! Starting with an overhand knot, 
the magician proceeds to make the knot 
increasingly complex until, tiring of the 
whole procedure, he grasps the ends of 
the cord, pulls, and the knot unties itself, 

Method: The manner in which the 
knot is made is given in details A, B, C 
and D of Fig. 4. Start with an overhand 
knot, and following, tie a square knot, 
Keep the knot loose so the additional 
figure eight shown in detail C may be 
made. When this is done the knot can be 
untied by pulling on the ends. 

Effect: You can be “laughing up your 
sleeve” while blowing up your sleeve. In 
this trick a lighted wooden match is held in 
one hand and extinguished by blowing up 
the sleeve of the opposite hand, Fig. 5. 

Method: Fig. 6 shows how the match 
must be held to accomplish the trick. When 
held between the two fingers with the 
thumbnail against the end of the match, it's 
easy to flick the match slightly, just enough 
to extinguish the flame, while pretending 
to blow up the opposite sleeve. 

Effect: Take an apple with an un- 
blemished skin and offer to bet that 
there is a coin inside. When sufficient 
interest is aroused the fruit is cut with 
a table knife to reveal a coin. 

Method: The knife is prepared pre- 
viously by fastening a coin to the blade 
near the handle with beeswax. This 
side of the knife is not seen. When cut- 
ting the apple, wedge the two halves 
apart and quickly slip the coin off the 
knife onto the apple. ‘Then complete 
the cut and show the fruit and money. 
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A spool of black silk thread, several 
s and one or two handkerchiefs 
are all the materials needed to per- 
form these puzzling feats of magic. 
‘The stunts ace simple enough for 
any child to peefoem and yet compli 
cated enough to prevent detection 
by spectators. The tricks described 


provide an evening's entertainment. 
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WITH TRICKS’ 


Put‘an eoalot Bees ca THE SERPENTINE DANCER 


the table. ‘Take a large Allow a beam of sunlight to pa: 
piece of cardboard and Place apa tnd dizect 
purit on the left ckground. 
the fee, as. you in to dance and will be lighted 
boy ‘doing below. Let your nose of the rainbow. 
(ouch the paper, so that the right 
eye sees the ace but the left eye 
cannot. Stare at the tee for two | 
ites ( 
thenctoss 
the: eye 
when ies 
Deon@ i =~ THE CANARY IN THE CAGE 
. Draw light diagonal lines on both sides of a piece | 
of crdbourd, tn run's cord tough socked 
of the cardboard at the center point, “Draw a bird 
on one side of the cardboard, with its fect where | 
the diagonals crovs.. On the other side draw'a. | 
Dird cage, "Then spin the card rapidly and the | 
5 


bird will be in the age 
BUT NOT ON 
ATIGHT SQUEEZE FORANYEGG "Yay Suot 
Take a hard-boiled egg and peel of the Try to crush en ef 
shell. “Then take a vas held ‘with the ends, 
Which has a mouth slightly smaller than touching your hands 
YoUE Ces, and put a fiaming bit of paper at inthe position shown 
Delow. if the egg is 
it, te egg will be ide - solid with no cracks, 
the bottie? ican’ be done; but 
if Jou hold the exe 
Jong end up, the tek 
is ery simple—and 
= ‘THE ACROBATIC PIN also very messy! 
S Make a small hole in « card, and hold 
it up fo the light with the hole level 
with the eye. Hold a pia, head up, in 
Front of the hole and look at it steadily. 
‘You will see the head of pin upside 
dowa on the other side of the card. 
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Mechanix Illustrated—M ay, 19.49 


QY/LTH simple homemade “black light’ 
Wimp you can perform startling ex- 
eriments with fluorescence, the 
queer phenomenon which police are 


1 to detect forgeries, expose 

cd documents, reveal faint 
telly marked with invisible ink. 
Your generator is an_ ordinary 
photofloed bulb, placed in a box 


w covered by a filter 
the vis me 


Congny's Re -Purple Ultra No 
to absorb v 
1 will not drown the glo 
‘cent effe 


1 of the wl 


traviolet. A 
from sixty-five 


eae Bt 


a Jack $ n be put to practical 
int ways. Beans and many plant 
‘ he is unbroken, 
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By MAXWELL REID GRANT 
Startling and beautiful experiments in flucrescence 
can be performed under ultraviolet ray with the 


cid ‘of the simple equipment described here, 


To LAMP. 


KNOB TO 
REGULATE 
Distance 
Between 
PLATES. 


STRONG SOLUTION 
OF'SALT WATER 


DIMMER To BE INSERTED IN 110 VOLT LINE 


Such marks show only 
iS che germ 


ugly black stains on linens, By 
g white and ultraviolet light, pic- 
tures m: 

at will Photography in a nearly darkened 
room is possible with judicious placement of 


the “black light” sources, and if your hobby 
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Common drab 
‘display of ee 


vd minerals plow with « gorgeous 
in frome of the magic lame 


Artificial Rowers, 
Tol radiance under the vltravioher 


eit Auorescent painted petals emanating 
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Photoflood lamp in 4 box with coreest Sher is 
the simple eource of "Bloc Sal 


At left 


The same artificial Rowers at those below, bit ph 


is magic, you will find the possibilities of n« 
illusions virtually endless, 


In the dark, many rocks that apes drab 
in daylight show streaks of bright pink. 
orange, green, violet, or yellow under the 
invisible rays. Certain minerals that can 


scarcely be identified by the eye will appear 
outlined in glowing colors under uliraviolet 
light. Tungsten ore, amber, ba 
calcites, telurite, rhodamine, sphalerite, an 
willemite are among the most 
Gems also may be studied advantageous! 
fluorescence. Synthetic rubies invari 
fluoresce a light color, while real rv 
a distinctive deep wine red. Pearls show 
colors which depend entirely upon the waters 
where they were cultivated, those from 
same water always showing the same color 
Dissolve an aspirin tablet in water, and yost 
have an ideal invisible ink, glowing under the 
ultraviolet lamp with a bright green bril- 
liance. Vaseline, mineral oil, many kinds of 
glassware, certain fabrics and cosmetics, re- 
veal weird beauty. Add a little quinine to 


the water in which flowers are kept and you 
not only keep them fresh for a ion period, 
but also cause the water in the vase to 
fluoresce a dark blue. For this purpose the 
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black light generator may be replaced by a single 
two-watt argon blow bulb, costing fifty cents. 
Concealed behind the flowers, it will keep them 
illuminated continuously at a cost of less than a 
cent per hundred hours. It makes a striking 
ornament for a dark hall corner. 

Many paints and practically all aniline dyes 
have fluorescent properties—which, however, ean 
be determined only by actual trial.’ Tested fluor- 
escent paints may be bought in kits of assorted 
colors, In larger quantities, fluorescent lacquers, 
varnishes, and dyes also are available. By 
genious application of these materials, com! 
if desired with fluorescent cosmetics, spectacular 
effects are possible. Special face powders enable 
you to appear white under ultra-violet, or black 
under red light—a startling transformation ac- 
complished instantly by the quick flick of a 
switch. For Halloween parties, a chamber of 
horrors can easily be produced, with skeletons 
and grinning skulls touched up with fluorsecent 
paint, leering hideously when the lights go out. 
Wire a dimmer into the circuit to permit the 
“horrors”’ to materialize gradually. A  wire= 


Dancing Wooden Pears Surprise Guests 
ball 


URN out two pear-shaped woode 
lathe, connect them with a rubber s 
them perform! Starting slowly a 


times and perhaps even rolling ov 


sand them well and varnish. Place a 
in the small end of each, a 


along table while holding the other 


ned? 
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; the p 
chase each other round and round, reversing a few 
ach other to 
finally come to rest. Before cutting off the pears, 
mall serew eye 
«l connect together with a 
20” long rubber band.’ To wind up, roll one pear 

—Dale Van Hort 


HOW TO MAKE WATER RUN UPHILL 
Put a lighted candle about three inches long 
in @ pan Siled with three inches of watex 
‘Then put a glass over the candle, a3 you see 
in the picture above. The water will rise ia 
the glass above the water line of the pan. As 
ong as it has oxygen the candle will burn, and 
‘as long as the candle burns the water will rise. 
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‘wound rheostat, or a pair of movable plates im- 
mersed .in salt water, will serve the purpose 
admirably. 

An oil painting or a dime store picture may be 
touched up to undergo surprising changes when 
white light is replaced by ultraviolet, Cut out the 
picture, mount it on cardboard or wood: place 
Behind’ it a sky scene done with fluorescent 
paints; between the two place your black light 
generator and you have a night seene silhouetted 
against a beautiful sunset or moonlit sky. When 
possible, so arrange the subject matter that the 
lighter colors are farthest from the light, the 
dark ones nearest. For example, in a day scene 
with bright sky and dark foreground, put the 
lamps at the bottom; but in a night scene, with 
dark sky and the-stars coming through and with 
lighter foliage in the foreground, place the lights 
at the top. A part to be accentuated will benefit 
‘by having the lamp close to it. In general, back- 
grounds should be good reflectors of white light, 
Such as pure white Ieequer or very bright sprayed 
aluminum. 


HERE, PENNY, 
PENNY, PENNY! 
Did you know that 
pennies could” walk? 
Place a penny on a table on which is a table 
‘cover. Above it place an inverted glass set 
‘on two lead pencils, as you see in the picture 
above. “Now begin scratching toward you on 
the tablecloth just outside the glass and the 
penny will come creeping out! 
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‘MAGICAL CUPS 


SS) Now 
> but instead turn it upside down, so as to 
Mae show the glued seed. E 
fe under a hat, but as 
trously tama’ it right sido up_ again 
Now place the other cup, which i 
‘empty, under another hat, but turn 
this one upside down, so it will look 
full, Finally say some magic words, 
Femove the hats, and show the people 
that the cups have changed places, 


THE PICTURED NAIL 

‘This trick requires an extraordinarily strong may 
q preparation beforehand, and the faithful help of a friend. 

2 large frame, taller than your friend is, and cover it with paper 
‘ts you would’a screen. ‘Then set the screen up in such a way 
that your friend can hide behind it—with the magnet. When 
the audience has gathered together, draw on this screen a pic- 
ture of a nail or hook. Then borrow a key or a key ring from 
Someone—it must be something that a magnet will attract— 
‘and offer to hang it on your pictured nail. ‘This will be,easy 
‘enough to do, provided that your friend holds the magnet just 
‘back of the “all,” where it can attract the key through the paper. 


THE TRAVELING COIN 
Find bai fom 20 Snehop 8 
oot in length: On each en 
Gab of magican’s wax and stick 
{a separate button on 
Sour this is no ti 
Jou see, for a gilt Borrow a colt 
CHINESE COIN TRICK irom the audience, and secretly 
Any kind of coin with a hole in it will do, but you must have 
tho exacy like, "Pesh oe oi, Tat concen! in Jour 
nd. ‘Pass the other, and a piece of string, axound for ok 
‘hie sting through the hole and op the coin in a goblet 


tring through the hele aud magical passes to. distract atten 
prea 2 Giinees tion, slowly move the goblet away 


so that the un- 
ir draws 
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Modern Mechanix September, 1937 


Hy 2 ste several easy tricks you 
can master in a few minutes and 
use to surprise and entertain your friends. 
They are good stunts for parties and when 
guests drop in for the evening. 

Hand some one five matches and ask him 
to form two triangles with them. Hand to 
another person, nine matches and ask him if 
from them he can make five triangles. These 
two tricks are quite easy as the accompany- 
ing illustrations indicate. You make a single 
triangle with three of the five matches, then 
form another triangle with the remaining two 
on the base of the first. The same procedure 
is followed with the nine match, five triangle 
trick. To get the fifth triangle you of course, 
count the large triangle formed by the four 
agimple maith game in which you ace STHaller ones. 

slug the inner,” “Circe—Forming 2 iranaieswith3 Another even more interesting triangle 


Sticke (orm stool sf 4 timgics &'s ceiy'derer sine ttick to form four triangles from only six 


‘Top —"Take-Away” 
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matches. You first form a triangle from three 
matches. With the other three you form the 
other three triangles. A rough surface is best 
since the smooth top of a table will cause the 
standing matches fo slide. A bit of glue 
touched to the match heads will cause them 
to adhere. 

Take-Away Matches is a dandy game. It 
is so perplexing, yet so simple to those who 
know the rule, that the results are often very 
amusing. For try as he will, your opponent 
cannot win until he too knows the rule. 

Lay out 15 matches evenly spaced on the 
table. The object of the game is to make your 
opponent pick up the last match. One, two 
or three matches can be removed at a time. 
‘The rule or secret is to have 13, 9 and 5 
matches remain when it is the opponent's turn 
to move. Either man can start. If you can 
work it down in any event so that 5 matches 
remain when it's your opponent's 
turn, you will have 
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him beaten. This rule to follow is so subtle 
that unless your competition knows it, too, 
you can win every time. 

‘Two matches are required to perform this 
Magnetic Match trick. Some practice is of 
course necessary before you too, become pro- 
ficient. You simply flick the match with 
the second finger which causes the other 
match to jump. Interest and mystery will be 
heightened if you bring the mateh over some 
metallic object and work out a bit of patter 
to go with the trick. 

Another simple, but very effective match 
trick, which anyone can perform, present the 
optical illusion of one match passing through 
another. Grasp a match, one in each hand, 
between the index and forefinger, so that they 
interlock. By practice, learn to re~ 


Abere—This somsic 
goer ip the others at 
How “magneto” and 
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fgg Us foe pete fous Sent reek em aes |) ace cae MATCH BOX 
ae eT A We od Seep eae 
FNS alerts OS eo 
usriaaiee Pt Nee lt 
Sera he et be Ban as a ea aos oa) mes oe 
ea eae nese coe Biscay Bee engin sour loot 
re iene Taare ae cet eee ee 
osha age ve ae em ti ts Sony cia dae: 


Sieur an the 
ter snd draws 


ve with this 


‘or the. blotting nane, 
Mest 


reulies a “yes on 0" oF may not) But remember 
Bike Johny? that the cules for this 
with rubber lands game donot allow 
Tithe ether euhert ey ‘you to score if you 
the si Tose your balance, 


or i you. mov 


the feot you are 
‘standing on. 


HOW WELL CAN YOU CHEW? 
To do this trick properly you must learn to 
arrange your string 0 quickly that your friends 
cannot catch you doing it. A ting about three 
feet tong should be looped as in Figure r and 
held, with loops concealed, as in Figure 2. 
Now’ ask someone to cut the string: where 
Your hands meet and then let the string deop, | 
iis in Figure 9, to show that itis indeed cut. 
‘What it really 1ooks like, of courte, 1s shown 
in Figure 4, but the loop is hidden by your 
fiager. Now put the string in your mouth and 
chew and chew—then pull it out all chewed 
together again, You will have to keep the 
little piece in. your 
mouth’ uatil nobody 
is looking. 
N ‘THE ELUSIVE 


COIN 


Set a coin on the 
‘edge of a table and § 
placing your left hand over your right 
bye, try to knock the coin off with your 
Fight hand. If you keep your eye le 
‘with the table and get abeut an arm's 
Tength away from the coin, you will nd 
that you are dabbing away at nothing 

— ‘bat thin air. 


ing the line, try to Kick 
the match box. You may. 
be able to do it and you 


“APRIL 
FOOL! 
Sawa stick on 


Elther ide of 
a window: 
pare, (aes 
low). th 
cracks are 
streaks of soap. 


UNDER THE BROOM 
Place the end of a broom handle 
‘the wall and, holding it 
Af the boy is doing below, try to 
pisszger head under the room, 
it canbe done, but itis not ensy, 
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FUN WITH MAGIC 


wur coat, the table cover, and the curtain that you must,|/ 
n'a doorway, and in the inner room station 
ten one end of a long black thread 
sistant the other end. Borrow a 
jounce that with your wand you 
bedient exeature, 


idkerchief wi 
‘wand, and will even tell fortunes. 


Pat a little glue around the top of a tumbler and 
place the glass upside down on a sheet of white 
paper. When the glue 
dried cut the paper away | 
Dull the loose exd down fo your ‘carefully around the out- |. 
Gulf and hook the end of the pia Side of the tumbler. Now |p 
over your cull with the point ‘with a sheet of stiff paper 
projecting outward. When you make a cylinder alittle 
fub-a thin silk handkerchiet Tnrger than the glass and 
a over your cuff, it catches twice as high. Lay on the 
fold oft pin and putts it awa table a sheet of paper ex- 
from the cull. Let the handker- : ‘actly like the kind you glued 
ehlet go, and the whole thing Over the glass. Puta coin on 
wil vanish up your sleeve. the paper and say that you 
= il” make it disappear. 
‘Then pick up your cylinder | 
with the glass inside it and 
Tnvert both over the coin. 
Remove the cylinder, 
ing the glass, ‘The pay 
the top of the glass will 
cover the coi. Put the cylinder 
Back over the glass and lift both. |) 
‘The coin will reappear. 


four comers of the handkerchiet 
‘how plainly that the cain is 
Hil there, But bee to tat you 
Are placed « small piece of wax 
Inside the est corner—ae shows 
dove. ‘Press the wax down om the 
ela and then take up the hasdker 
fet fret by one ide and thea by 
ls corer, and shake the kandker 
igrounly, detaching the cola 

‘and war meanwhile 
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NNER TAE LE 


E'S start right in, Here’sa — { 

bow! filled with oranges 
Here’s a large napkin, The per- 
former offers the fruit bowl to a 
spectator. The spectator is to take 
any orange. He is to put his in- 
itials on it. While this is bei 
done, the performer picks up two 
or three of the remaining oranges 
and drops them into the napkin 
which he holds by the four cor 
ners to form a baglike receptacle, 
The selected orange is dropped in 
alongside the other three. The 
ay. is thoroughly Nev- 
ertheless, by merely placing the 
bag to his ear and “listening in,” 
the performer locates the marked 
orange and picks it out. 

Really, it is a remarkably sim- 
ple case, You see, the fruit bowl 
originally held eight oranges. 
Four of these were minus the lit- 
le pip on the outside end of the 
core; the other four were com- 
pletely furnished with one each 
of these little buttons. Do 
get any clearer? Of course, the 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
i JAN. 1932 


(THe 
{ Teutave } 


‘Top, Picking a Marked Orange from a Napkin-Full: Center, 3 Ciever Trick with Sherbet Glasses; Below, 
Using a System of Words to Find § Hidden Ege, Orenge sud Apple 
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WOULD, 
you 

BELIEVE / 
rs 


ctator is given a free 

¢. Then, if he 
chose a pip, you put 
three plain oranges in 
the napkin; if he select- 
ed a plain ‘orange, you 
put two or three pipped 
oranges in the bag. 
After that, it is simply 
a matter of prowling 
around a bit to relocate 
the orange the specta- 
tor selected. 

Here’s something: 
You take two sherbet 
glasses. You fill one of 
them with liquid, You =. 
place the other glass 
‘over it, making the set- 


up look like Fig. 3. The = 9" 
idea is this: Can you 


transfer the contents of 


the lower glass to the upper glass, and 
then drink it? You may use one hand 
only, and this must not touch the upper 
glass. As you will agree after looking at 


Fig. 4, it's dead easy. You simply 
the rim of the upper glass between 


teeth and lift the glass from the table. A 7 
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steady hand, and you pour the contents 
of the lower glass into it, A gentle gur- 
gle, then, as you tilt your head back and 
lide the Tiguid. “W's as simple as all 
tha 
You should like this next little experi- 
ment. It has to do with an apple, an egg, 
an orange and a plate containing ex: 
twenty-four crackers. If you haven’ 
crackers, you can use poker chips; and if 
you haven't the egg, you can sub- 
Mitute something else, At any 
rate, the performer turns his ba 
or Ieaves the room, and, during 
his absence, Uhree spectators take 
possession of the properties, ov 
taking the apple, another the eg: 
and a third, the orange. 1 
hidden out of sight, The 
ill_on the table. 
former faces the spectators. He 
gives one cracker to one of the 
spectators, two to ane 
other, and three to the 
third, He makes no 
mention of the fact, but 
this automatically’ 1a 
bels the partie 
ase by 
and 3. The performer 
again turns his back or 
leaves the room. He ins 
structs his audience be- 
fore leaving, or, while 
his back is turned, as 
follows: “I want ‘the 
person holding the ap- 
ple to take just as many 
ackers as I gave him, 
he person holding the 
take twice 
rs as T ga 


Tihegirating a Trick with Water Gloves; Below, 
‘Some “Table-Top Engineering Stunts 
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the orange will take four times as many.” 

“All ready?” 

“All ready.” 

Entering the room, the performer 
quickly notes the number of crackers re- 
anaining in the bowl. And then, of course, 
he tells who has the apple, who has the 
egg, and who has the ora 

‘There's really nothing to it. You mere- 
ly consult the little table shown in Fig. 5. 
If there is one cracker left, you imme- 

tely think of the word “aero.” And 

order of the vowels, A, E and O (ap- 

exe and orange) will check with the 
numbered order of the spectator 
and 3, That is, the first person will 
the apple; the second, the egg, 
third, the orange. If four ¢ 
left, the word would be “pergola.” And 
the order would be, egg, orange, apple. 
And so on—but don't try to figure the 
yeason why | 

Consider this: 
glasses. 


Here's a cirele of cight 
All of the ghisses are standing 


netizing" Two Lursoe of Su: 
Below, a Simple’ Water-Giass Trick’ 


Top, “Mi 


mouth up. The problem is to start at any 
glass, count one, two, three, four, turn 
that glass over, and continue until’ seven 
of the glasses are turned over. The rules 
are simple. You must always count up to 
four, and then turn the fourth glass over. 
You can start on any glass, but you can- 
not start counting on a glass after it has 
been inverted. The solution is quite sim- 
ple, merely a matter of going around the 
cirele, counting four, skipping one glass, 
and then counting four again until the 
seven glasses are turned over. But invite 
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THE 
macnene) 


‘SUGAR" 


somebody else to 
do it—and it’s not 
so easy. 

Figures 8 to 12 
inclusive picture 
some little stunts in ta- 
\ ble-top engineering. The 

four-way bridge in Fig. 9 
/ is quite substantial and 

will support a plate of 

the wife's best. biscuits. 

The manner of lifting 

two knives with one is 
made clear by Fig. 10. 
Four with is really simpler, ‘Two 
other knives, six in ali, an be lifted by 


adding the ith and sixth knives to the 
gement shown in Fig, 11. 

Here’s one to fuss around with: Get 

a fair-sized glass and try to pick it up 


with two fingers, as pictured in Fig. 14, 
li the ghss is the proper size, you will 
find this rather dificult, the glass con- 
stantly slipping away from the spread of 
the fingers. But if you turn your hand 
nd spread the two fingers as in Fig. 
15, you will find the levitation quite sim- 


Did_you know that sugar was magnet- 
t. And if you want two lumps 
for your coffee, all you have to do is to 
touch one Jump with another and then 
convey the pair to your cup,'as pictured 
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‘An Kosy, Stunt with a Napkin and a 
rises Even the Pestor 


in Fig. 16. Of course, no one is supposed 
to know that you have dabbed a small 
peilet of butter on the underside of the 
“magnetic” lump. And, since you imme- 
tely drop the lumps into your cup, no 
one can ever prove it, 

‘This last little stunt is rather unusual 
in that you can play it on yourself the 
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very first time: @ napkin and fold 
it diagonally across the center, or rather 
a Tittle off-center, keeping the short fold 
underneath, as in 19, Place a table 
knife along the folded edge, as shown 

roll the knife inside the napkin. Con- 
ue rolling util the two ends come out 
even as in Fig. 20. Now for the magic, 
If you were to grip these two outside ends 
and lift up so that the napkin would un- 
roll, wouldn’t you be surprised to find the 
ally and truly inside the napkin, 

, and not merely alongside the 


fold? Well, that’s just exactly what hap- 


pens, nickel and 


But—we would bet 
y you'll be from M 
til you try it. 


THE HERCULEAN STRAW 
Astraw is very frail, but if you use it properly 


itcan lita heavy bottle. To do this you will 
have to bend it into the position you see 

e; this makes it very strong. Eagineers 
‘use this principle in constructing strong steel 


Supports. 


FROM PAGE 69 
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MAGIC YOU CAN MAKE 


oce MIDE spooLIN wy 
REAR WHILE BLOCKS 
ARE TOGETHER Fig. 2 q 


THREADING A SPOOL on a \ 
Gord between two sets of Ar} yt 


blocks and spools alread; 


threaded on is not as impos- pn 
sible as it looks—if you em- All 
ploy a little legerdemain. In > 


this case, of course, you have \ 

the spool already threaded in 

place‘aa shown in Pig. 1, but concealed by the hand. 
Pince a nandkerchief over the triek and have some- 

ene hold the cord at each end, ‘Then produce a free 

Spool, say you wil thread it between the blocks without 

Raving the ends let loose, and place it under the hand- 

erento with some obvious working of the hands. ‘Con- 

eal the free spool aa you remove the handkerchief, and 

Feveal the trek spent GEN BAR 


POPULAR SCIBNOB OCTOBER, 1045 
WIRE PUZZLES are always fascinating, partly 
because so many people can try them without 
succeeding. ‘To remove the ring on this puzzle, 
first spread out the hinged crablike H-form 
and arrange the stirrup, ring, and triangle as 
shown in the drawing at right. 

Now fold over the right side on the hinges 
so that A and B meet. Then pass the ring over 
doth the ends and on up and around the loops 
and lower hinge, working it up to point C. 
‘There, if the stirrup is pulled out as shown, 
you can by-pass it and free the ring at the top 
hhinge. Reverse the procedure to put the ring 
back on the wire—G. B. 


ci 


RING FREED HERE 
id 


A CLOTHES HANGER WIRE 
CUT ON ANGLE B 
AND SOLDER 


THIS MAY TAKE HOURS, but w 
WEDGE cover "definite _plan yo ean put. the 
tlongated beads iato the thimble in curt wr sears 
tro mimutes fist—scmetinen Use | 
small baby-food jar and about 10 
heads: ‘The difteutty comes in get- “si 
ting beade past the thimble lip, 0 socpea 
{uth the jaf upside down and then 
on its olde, maneuvering the thimble 
toward the bottom. Ireven one bead IT LOOKS PAINFUL, this 
goes behind it, start over——G. B, pin shown stuck through a 
Tnger--octmlly tt ia done 
without harm. Solder the 
por of a aafely pla to ies 
catch, and next cut 14” out 
of tie center olen ine Sat 
ters or a hacksaw. Slipped 
on a Biager, tho pin then ap- 


GLASS JAR 
FOIAx a 
FLATTEN 


BASEOF 
Nose THIMaLe 


49 BEADS, 


OREAPS. STRING BEADS OUT 
Bie DAK Mie Peete ies pears tostick through.—G.B. 
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Nig cono Stone 


TOTAL LEETHOF 


KK miDOLE StaINe 24° granddaddy of all 


* wooo aurTON wn 
ypnoue 


i 


drilled, and fitted 


dodging after you explain! 


‘curon stant 
‘AND SOLDER 


SOLUTION 


* walt, 
Square Enos 
sounen 22 
‘a ZEEE 


IF YOU'RE GOOD AT DODGING while 
you do your explaining, you can try this 
one with a hig nail hacksawed in two, 
projecting needie 
points. Stick the needle points in a chair 
seat or table—not one that needle pricks 
vill harm—and call the owner's atten- 
tion to the nail “someone has driven 
through.” You also may have to do some 


) shown at left, it 
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TAKE THE RING off s 

the cord in the puzzle 7 

shown at left, and you (4 

will have solved ‘the i 
iA 

string puzzles. Try ie 

building it before you 

read the solution and 

see how long it takes 

you to get the ring 


off. You'll underst: 
why it can cause such anguish! Be sure 
to bevel all holes and shellac and wax 
the wood. 

Here’s how the puzzle's worked: Pass 
the looped end of the long middle cord 
through hole No. 1, slip it over the but- 
ton there, and draw it back through the 
hole. Repeat for holes.Nos, 2, 3, and 4, 
and the loop will then be outside all the 
cords, Don't let the cords tangle, 


RUBBER GALL 2M4 DIA. 


HALT YOUR PULSE at will and wateh 
your friends-—or your doctor—gasp! It’s 
best done with a little showmanshi 
and a small rubber ball held by » harness 
under your armpit. Hard pressure does 
the trick. Inject the showmanship by 
bringing up the subject of Indian mystics 
and ‘suspended animation. Assert that 
you, too, can stop your pulse, and then 
have someone count it, moving a finger 
or pencil up and down as he does. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF PLIERS or a 
hacksaw, the ring really can be removed 
from this curious wire arrangement. As 
simply pulled to the 
top of the V, and one of the stirrups is 
Pushed through it, Make all parts in 
cluding the ring from stiff coat-hanger 
wire. Assemble the stirrups on the bar, 
and then loop the bar ends. Rub the wire 
smooth with steel wool and wax it 
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MAGIC Wou CAN MAKE 


2 TO ASSEMBLE A T from four 

pieces, as shown in the draw- 

;, requires more concentration 
than you would believe. Saw the 
1 out of 8/16” wood stock as indi- 
cated, making all edges straight, 
and drill each piece to fit over a 


peg in @ companion 7 that serves 
ag an ornamental base to hold the 
puzzle when it isn’t in use. 
Enamel the base and each piece a 


different color, or shellac them. 
In the latter case, vary the grain 
to avoid giving away clues. 


3 HOW TO REMOVE THE CORD 

from the slit leather strap is a 
real brain teaser that will make 
most of your friends give up. 
‘Then they will feel foolish when 
you show them how simple it is. 
Of course, you pull the 4" wide 
leather strip through the %” hole, 
and don’t try to force the %” bu 


tons through! Use a strong, pli- 
able leather, and dress it occa- 
sionally to prevent drying out. 


4 ODDLY BENT LOOPS joined 

as if the bottom drawing pro- 
vide an interesting problem when 
you try to separate them. Make 
them of coat-hanger wire, and 
have bend A small enough to ft 
into loop B. To solve, slip A into 
B as shown, work spiral ¢ through 
‘A, and draw A back through B, 


BASE same size 
AS Tad Asseoted 
purzte 


1] DEFY GRAVITY with this 
variation of a common 
trick. Rub the mouth of a 
ridged tumbler on emery 
cloth to get a rough, plane 
surface and drill a hole with 
a brass tube and valve- 
grinding compound, as 
shown at left, Hold your 
thumb over the hole, Ali the 
glass, cover it with the pre- 
viously dampened cardboard 
and celluloid, and invert it, 
‘The water won't spill, Now 
slide the square off, leaving 
the invisible disk. The glass 
stays full. ‘Then, over a sink, 
word, move the 

thumb,and theglass empties. 
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aE 


MAGIC 


| ye DISAPPEARING 
THe COIN 


BETS 


box for this ti 
Tee tebe sae tohol 
apeards. But on the inside 
fristenly 2 inch dee, sn 
hes a feise bottom. 
Ret plece of brass nearly a3 
tse Bae a 
nig an inch across. Itis put 
in crosswise of the ber ted, THE COIN IN THE BALL OF YARN 
rte Ales, bet to the When you learn this trick you will want to 
te cr Auk someone combine it with the trick of the disappearing 
fo drop a marked coin inthe coin. For it adds to the mystification if you 
Nox isideststoyourhand. Can produce the marked coin fromthe Very 
your hand on i middie of a ball of yarn, “To do it you must 
ry other fi lay the coin box on a table conveniently near 
shut it, and Ball of yarn prepared as follows:- Get a fat 
tormale th fin tube (2) large enough to let a coin slip 
though the coin were still through it and with a handle at one end, as in 
Now secretly slip the the picture. Wind yarn around it wat only 
folrinto some hiding place. the little handle projects (2). Lay the bail on 
Hlckemngicpasses,openthe your table so that the hendie will now show, 
box tothow that the coin is and while you are making passes over the 
fone, and tell. the owner coin box, secretly slip the coin into the slot 
Mirere to find his money. and pull out the tube (4). Now drop the ball 
in a tumbler and let the owner of the coin 
Se, -unwind the yarn where all may eee (5). At 
last the coin will appear at the very center of 
ball, and the owner will take ft out, won= 
\ dering, and see his mark on it. 


1 —om PRODUCING A 
5) C oa HANDKERCHIEF 
= FROM A 
MATCH BOX 
All you need for this trick 
2 is a box of safety matches, 
aE silk handkerchiet—and an 
MULTIPLYD Sreperation open tho exfely- 
Ttis simplest to buy this a ae aire 
cic plate froma dealer, ae am Favorite to the 
but you ean mae ‘ram the handkerchief iato the 
‘open space. Leave the box 
jing carelessly om the table, 
ot heavy. glazed. card= alcng care of course that 
board to At the bottom, Wiss youweat patent 
and ina thicé, some 8 ‘When you want to perform 
what thicker thin a coin, make a slot- trick take up the bex casually 
shaped cut alittle wider than coin. Glue with the handkerchief, end 
these to the bottom of the plate with the hidden in your hand. Take 
lot piece in the middle (6); finish the out a mateh for some special 
$4z0s with white enamel. Put some coins purpose. ‘Thea suddenly ofer 
ln the siot. "As you hold the plate out to. fo produce the handkerchief. 
Spectator, ke 3 eens saicerzhied will be 
counts out coins on it (7). Pass it to the box the handkerchief will be 
other hand, thus getting the slot in front forced out into your hands (co) 
Te you ssc him’ fo hold out his hands or and you can. coe ie 
at for his coins. "When you pour them aft appropriate flourish. 
‘back (8) the extra ones will come t00. apa 
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TRICKS ( 


REVERSING A MATCHBOX set up as in Fig. 
1 below go that it will be in position as shown 
in Fig. 2 sounds elementary. But wait—you 
must do it by touching only the casing, not the 
drawer! Now it sounds impossible, but it’s still 
easy. Put your mouth on the casing and suck 
hard; then straighten up, holding onto the cas- 
ing and still sucking, and bend your head back, 
ag at right. The drawer comes up with the 
casing. 


THIS ONE'S IN THE CARDS in more ways, 
than one, Have one of your friends deal off 
a, deck face down as many cards as he 
wishes after you have written the name of 
one card on a piece of paper, folded it, and 
handed it to another friend, "Then have the 
dealt cards placed back on the top of the 
deck and let the second friend dea} off the 
same number, this time face up. Watch the 
expressions when they unfold your paper 
and read on it the name of the very last 
card the second friend tuéned up! 

How's it done? You simply note the top 
card on the deck originally and write that 
fone on the paper. A littie deduction will 
tell you why it’s the last turned up, 


CUT THE WASHERS OFF and still) 
leave the string intact—this is a | 
trick requiring a little sleight of hand. 

Explain that the quickest way to re- 
lease the washers is to cut the string 
at the lower washer. Have someone 
hold the two free ends; take the four 
washers in your left hand, and pre- 
tend to cut. Conceal them as you do 

*so, and pull the loop down over the ‘ 
lower washer. Your friend will be 
surprised to see the washers free and 
the cord whole! 


DON'T BACK DOWN when you 
pull this one. Have someone hand 
you a crayon behind your back, and 
after a moment, whip out your free 
hand, point toward him, and name the 
color of the crayon! Be sure, though, 
to make a streak on your palm so y 
BL can see the color as you point. 
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TABLE TRICKS 


1] TOSSING DICE into « glass is hardly a 
trick. But hold two dice and the glass in 
one hand, as shown above, and try getting 
the dice in one at a time. ‘The first die can 
be eaught readily: but when you try throw= 
ing the second up, the movement pops the 
first out of the glass. Instead drop 
fond, and move the glass under it 


2 GRAVITY CAN BE DEFIED if you have » 
e know-how! Close your left hand 
n pencil: then grip your wrist with 
wir right, as shown, pretending that this 
Rxerts magnetic action. Slowly. open the 
fingers from around the peneit and then the q friend slip three cards from the remain 
thumb. But be sure to hold the pencit with ing half between the hats face down. Shake 
your unseen right index tng Ue hats again 
cards unerringly 
3 MATCHBOX MAGIC. With the drawer fore putting it im the hat. ‘The chosen cards, 
on the far side of a tunnel formed from being flat, are then easily distinguished 
the box. challenge anyone. to make the 
Urawer come through the tunnel toward 5 NUMBERS ON A CARD are a real puz~ 
fm—without touching anything. When ler. While your back Is tured have 
thers have given up, cup your hiand behind someone cover for @ minute or longer one 
the drawer ‘and. blow smartly into your number on a card Uke that below. ‘Then 
faim 'The drawer will be blown toward You. hold the card to your forehead while yo 
pretend to concentrate, but take a surrepti- 
4 RIGHT OUT OF THE HAT come cards at tious look at it in the darkness of your 
Jour command. Let the deck be shullled cupped palms. Tf luminous paint was used, 
anf cut, Place haif ina hat, cover with an-_ the number that was covered will glow less 
Sther hat, and shake to mix them. ‘Then tet than the others, enabling you to namo it. 
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MystiryInc STunts 


“By Raymond B 


. Wailes Entertain Your Friends with These 
Feats of Magic, Easily Performed 
With Home-Laboratory Equipment 


ry thoroughly, When the matches 
sre_stuck a the side of the bos, they 
Tui, smoke, anal spatter, bul no‘efort en 
tice hem to Tight ‘Trick. exploding 
In eed ina home laboratory; their effect 
i8 produced bya small erga of sive 


ful affixed to the mate ‘with a 
ad 

Small ‘explosions that supply. effective 
“atmosphere” for a chemietl-magic. show 


may be produced safely with other chem 
als, such as a 
ture of sulphu 


ing sake 
ike forins “of aah 
tassium ‘clorale, Uist chee Potts 
he quantity of the smut pytamid of 
mixture used should Suttable chemical 
Ht exceed ll he ompositon “when 
ze of « pea. When te "Up is" ignited 
this ts struck with here” are evel 
4 hammer, a noisy ways” of ‘prepatin 
Trt harmless detona such compositions 
vio results. ‘which ‘vary in ¢ 
POPULAR SCIENCE APRIL, 1936 vents nnuslng and (eeUvanes aceon 

mystifying, may volume of ash that 


N AMATEUR chemist with » tie” Gaviom silicate). The waterlass solue easily be produced {hey form. On 
{or showmanship ean entertain tion customarily employed for preserving @ an amateur Jabs 


his friends with absorbing tricks eae may be pose, Let the oratory. ‘These “are 
fof chemical magic. AL will he 
can evoke hissing gases, colored lights, 
strange orlors, axl effect seemingly miracu 
Tous transformations, Such demodstrations 
may be as simple oF elaborate as deste 
wemical factory’ in the pahn of the 
hand” could be the title for a parlor trick 
‘dat may be performed with a min 
preparation, When a pinch of 
anatiicr of ammonium chloride are placed 
jn the palm and rubbed together, ammonia, 
gas is the result, TL is a familia 
ent to a chemist, but none the 
pressive to a kayman, ‘The ammonia is 
readily recognized by its odor 
‘A simple. “magic powder” that changes 
fis hue a the performer's touch is a mix- 
ure of mercuric chloride and potassium, 
iodide, in the dey. powdered form. Whe 
the white, mixture’ is rubbed, the small 
quantity of red mercuric oside that is 
Tormed:xives the whole powder a yellow 
color. This may be done in the palm of 
the Band, oF the white misture 
laced in’ sivall pill box and 
Aine or so, which i slice 
dluce the surprising color scheme 
rick matches to fool a smoker may be 
prepared from ordinary. safety matches 
by coating the heads and a small part of When a 0 
their length with a solution of waler glass Pesrere 


to pro- 


tare of sulphuric acid and parsnitconcetailide is heated 
4a impressive “uerpont™ writes out of the dich 
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for the AMATEUR CuEMIs 


standard method consists of mixing sok 
tions of a mercury alta sulphocy 
Hy or thiocyanate: as it sometiees 
called; metcurte chloride or mercurie nik 
{fate may be used forthe hrs, and potas 
‘sium sulphocyanide or sodium sulphocyan- 
itu lor the second. The heavy precpiats 
of mercuric sulphocyanide thal results is 
trated ied, and folded nto stall py 
Imidg "with or without (he aaition of 
Aontrta cr glue melee ts « binders A see 
Gol melhod oes, fo weredienc, supa 
Dolassie nitric, and Seas blero: 
Wale: mixed Uogeiber abd oolded 1 the 
Aste shape, “Phe misture, however, pro: 
thes ony Hnuted quantity of ash and 
its burning qualities Teave nach to. be 
desired ; 

‘A fat more striking demorstcaion of 
“Pharaoh's serpents” may be given with 
the aid of a little laboratory apparatus 
fand a mixture consisting of strong. sule 
phuri ‘und paranitroacetanilide, This 
Crane chem fs light yellow, uly 
powder. You will not be likely to find it 
‘on the shelves of a drug store, but dealers 
in chemicals can supply it. It is not nec 
chstry {0 BLY more than an obnce, ‘The 
grave known as technical fs pore enough 
for your needs, although, of course, the 
©. (chemically pate) ‘variety tay be 
caiplayed. 

Mix the chemical with strong sulphuric 
ain ah evaporate ia us plenty 
ai the owen and ating Ue a ee 
ingly. You should obtain a thick paste, 
almost solid in consistency; a thin ope ‘wilt 
not work satisfactorily. 

‘Wien all tee: for'youe demaitra 
tion, heat the mixture gently over a small 
Hane antl the renin ets Ine a 


ids the shle “pyopertis™ pictured above, yon can reowige maoy Sours 
‘witertovloe obi, Vick watchs 


‘They Snelade the “ee bal 


5 


jch a writhing move 
a giant snake, and the 
‘quaniity produced {rom 2 seal amo 
Sf chemicals is really astonishing. Oa 
{ablespoooful of the mixture was used te 
Drodace the spectacular effect shove { 
‘the accompanying photograph. ‘The ash is 
comparatively tough, and may be nicked 
tp and (ossed {rom aod to band. For an 
indoor demonstration, it is best to. open 
the windows during the reaction, although 
the odor produced is aot unpleasant 

Certain. chemicals evolve a. surprising 
amouot of heat when water is added to 
thom, and you can apply this fact to an 
amusing bit of byplay. A hollow copper 
hall of the type sokd by plumbing sepnly 
dealers makes a. good accessory for the 
Wick. Into it should be: placed about a 
(ablespoontul of a heat-produeing mixture 
‘made in accordance with one of the for~ 
‘molas given i & subsequent paragraph. 
_iigome te ding your exon of 
chemical magic, add a quarter ghssful 0 
water to ibe vtents oh the ball, and 
topper the hole with a machine screw, 
‘Then ask a volunteer from yyur awlience 
to come forward and assist You by hol 
‘ng the ball. as if you planned Co Gze it in 
a forthcoming demonstration. Proceed at 
nee wthanotber part of yous, raga 
seeping your unsuspecting “susslan 
standing beside you with (he ball in his 
hands. 

Soon he will noice that the ball i 
ting warmer, and you may ste 
iC uneasily rom hand to. be 
Tong it will be downright hot. 
ers will enjoy a iauzh at the expense of th 
‘ietim, as he is presently faceed to deposit 
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his embarrassing burden wherever he on 
nd a suilable place to set it dovn, 
For this trick, yous may take your cho 
of several heal-pradducing mistin 
ing the one whese ingvedients ae avail 
able. One sultable preparation may. ts 
niade by mising ninely grams ef sodium 
slate, ten grams of sadism. hypnstt 
phite, four grams of glycerin, and one 
ram’ of calcinm chloride (a veasnoontul 
equals abut five grams). Another xocid 
Tormais consists of sisty geams of tro 
‘lies, one gram of lead chloride, 
Gf1h oF @ gram of aluminum povile 
hind recipe uses seventy geaens of ivan 


Jigs, seven grams of copper supate, Gwe 
rans of common table ol 
calcium chloride, and noe fram of potas 


rate. Any other ust of wight, of 
way be substivuted foe grams in 
these formulas, provided the ingsedionts 
are. mixed in the prapertions ealied iar. 


NO EXHIEITION of etenicat mnie 
fs complete without some version of 
the classical "water-fo-wine” trick. Hero 
5g an elaboration of i€ that produces ae 
tiety of striking color changes and oper 
eticets 

‘Thi ceisonstration consists of pouring 
a tiquid, apparently water, into sive sem: 
ingly empty. glasses 
favcanged it a Tow, 
‘As cach glass i filed 
fits Lara, tho frst 
lassful looks, Hike 
waters the, second, 


ed port wine; the 
id, Deight "blue 
kth fourth. 


y and the fifth 
elfervesces, sa mitch 
lke a 

tion 


it willbe set aside for 
the benefit of any 
cong sho tries to fs 
we trick is done 


tre out hose Since she 


Tigaids are not wha Uey seem, ne one, of 
oucse, shonké be permitted to. samp 
thorn. 


The figuidl that you pons into the glasses 
is yeally a weak solution of ferric cioride 
or of ferric uitiate, Aller elther of lbese 
fron satis has heen i 
cquined-aunount of wa 

be acidified by sada thie 
ceatimelers af strong siphuse acl fo 
every pin of elution, 32 the soli 


solution of the iron chesaieal 

besomewhat yellowish in tint bat rye 
2 weed I i is poured fram x colored bol: 
hak atasks its vie 

Dniy ihe fist of the five 
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5 Using a“ 


mie Pi 


for this stant is setually empty. ‘The 
others contain sinall quantities of chem 
fly htt react with the ironandncie 
Tivion co produce the varied effects. As 
smuel of each chenaes! should be used as 
will eeeope detection at m short distance 
Glass Ne. 2, when prepared fe this 
demonstration, has been rinsed wich a 
sirong. solution of petasshury slp 
ide, (Ch'geyanate}s anu if a lew 
the solution can be left in the bottom of 
the lass lor goes mioasire, without be 
Loo appareal, so.much the better. © 


ihe ted color 
are in th 


be iquid the appens 

as No 3 8s 

cept tial Use saluting eed is poe 

taushum fereoryanide (yellow yrussiate of 

pains), On veurting wich Che iron solve 
it forms Prussian, bls. 

No, 1 should contain severat 
raps of « glz0ng sokutiow af Haka chito- 
vide or heviunn nitrate, "Ewe iiliey effec 
‘obtained ig due to a precipitate of white 
Igrium sulphate, produce 


phutic acid in_ Ute solucion Uh 
Glass No, 5 i ‘sprinkled with a tbie 
layer of baking soda, ‘The acid in che 


Maat 
Chena 
tas vaising the etfervescens 

fore th laces cmployed inthis dem- 
stration ane ised again for other pre 
pases they 


should be wathed thoroughly to remove all 
traces of the chemicals. 

“Making fingerprints without ink is a chem- 
ical stunt that proves bafling to the uniitiat- 
(3. The subjects finger is frst placed om a 
“stamp pad” consisting of a cloth: suturated 
with 2 colorless chemical solution: the tmprese 
sion fs then made on what appears to be or- 
inary while paper. A’ sharply defined Dlue- 
Diack print rests. 

To prepare the paper, heat about twenty 
parts by weight of cite acd with about ten 
Parts of starch and ten parts of water, until 
the reaction is complete and the liquid has Jost 
_most of its milky appearance. Thin the product 
‘with water and se fe to coat the paper, which 
shourd then be well died. 


HE, stamp pad 6 made of several thik 
nesses of ney woven white cloth, faked 
to the size and shape of an inking pad Tis 
horeughly dampened with & solution cane 
Sting of about three parts of sodkum othe 
fr potasium.nitite—notnitrate—and ope 
fart of potassium fodide or sodium odie, 
{gotved in about 700 parts of water. 

"Ps mate fnzerpine tat is prodced een 
the sj Binge reed upon th dam 
oth pad and then wpon the prepared paper 
fooks fs iff were muse Swit tak, aldhoush 
all the materials used ave calories. Aciwaly 
he iti eid on the buper, ceacting heme 
fealty with the ttre chemical carried on the 
Tinger,“Wrecates free todine from the Sodio 
Salt ihe fre foding, in turn, reacts with the 
$areh to create the dark-blu coloration 

Tavisibie or vsympathetie™ inks ace easily 
prepared in an amateur laboratory. Cobalt 
shioide ceysal, which ace supplied in most 


THE VANISHING SPOT 
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home chemistry seis, may be cissolved in wa 
ter, and siting made with this solution will 
be invisible. Warming the paper “develops” 
the secret messase; the writing Carns blue and 
{5 easily read. When is breathed pon or &- 
posed to mois air, it becomes invisible azain, 
‘A small amount of ammonium chloride added 
te the cobalt chloride solution enhances the 
fflects Ammonium chloride may also be used 
Sone as a sympathelic ink. Other substances 
exhibiting the same property Include eoprie 
bromide, copper sulphocyanide, cohalt nitrate, 
cobalt sulphocyanide, weak sulphuric. acid, 
fand_ mest of the organic acids—for exemple, 
atatie acid and nitrie acid 

‘While it may. not strictly fall within. the 

1d of chemical magic, & hovel preparation 
that you can concoct from ‘easily’ obtaina le 
Ingredients has curious and practical applica: 
tions, This liquid il enable you to transfor 
‘cartoons, testy and other printed matter {rom 
Dewsprint to aay other payer desired. 1 con 
tains substances that often the Inked por, 
together svith other ingredients that perform 
the roles of pick-ip and adhesive 


"To MAKE his preparation, disolve one 
‘ounce of white soap fakes ih one quart of 
warm water. Then add to the solution one 
hull pint: of turpentine, one half teaspoonful 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia, and ten drops 
‘of Kerosene. 

‘The reulting misture is simple and clean to 
use, Moisten the cartoon or other newspaper 
item with the liquid, which should Nest hav 
{een shaken ‘well in is bottle, Now turn the 
parted face dover upon the, paper to which, 
the transfer is to be made, and rub the back of 
the damp print vigorously with a rounded in 
Hrument auch as the bowl of a spoon. ‘This 
feauses the transfer 10 take place. Several im 
Dressions may be caken from the same pictur 
Sind pictures in colors as wall asin lack and 
white may be transferted. ‘The method is in- 
Snnlleable, however, to pictares on, glossy 
paper, which’ donot transfer well, 


SUGAR THAT WILL NOT 
DISSOLVE 


Tell your friends that 
you will hold a cube of 
Sugar under water for 
fen minutes without it 
issolving. Then place 
the eugar on top of a cork 
floating in a bowl of wa- 
ter, and push an inverted 
‘glass down into 

the waterover the 
cork, The sugar 
‘be under, but 
Zot in, the waters 


THE WALK- 
ING RING 


Put a ring on a 
perfectly smooth eane and hold 
the stick quite still with the ring 

just touching the surface of 
a table. Entirely of its own 
accord. the ring will move 
from one end of the stick to 

the other. 
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‘THE SPIRIT WHISTLE 

‘You will need two whistles to do this 
trick, Pasten one to the end of « rubber 
tube, and attach the other end of the 
{ube'to a rubber ball. Now conceal the 
whistle in your cuff, let the tube run 
up your arm, and hold the ball in your 

#| armpit where you can press. it— 
find thus. blow “the whistle—with 


U| tight movement of your arm against 


your body. When about to perform 
the tick, pass the other whistle around 
for inspection. » ‘Then. announce that 
you will not touch it to your lips, but 
that your spirit will blow it as you hold 
itn your hand, ‘The spirit will answer 
fons: one toot for “Yes,” two for 
No,” three for “I don’t know.” Of 
course you answer the questions with 
tho conteated whistle tte 
dim. the movement of your arm will 


{| not be seen, 


ite 


y 


THE MYSTERIOUS GLASS: 
‘The tick shown in the circles depends 
tie og 7908 making movements 
more quickly’ than’ the eye can fo 
Ht. “Sitat one ead of « ble 
fie spectators. seated around “it but 
toward the other end. Wrap 2 is 
Of paper round 4 ben, wing 

int a Toanol Annoonge tat 

Ms wil make the glass drop throu 
5 table. Cover it with the. funnel 


and slige it off the edge Into your inp so quickly 
that When you crush the funnel no one 


‘Know where the glass has gone. 


Se Sa 
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Ss ae ee 
‘THE MAGIC CORNUCOPIA 
Cut a folded sheet of newspaper so | 
EM cre wale to hee about 
1034” by 1434’. Paste the sheets to- 
Eetber Bot lets treo the Space tothe 
Eitafine dosed ise shows athe tls 


picture. When the paste is dry the |: 


double peper will look like a 
Single sheet, bu there vil be 
a pocket in is pocket 
with several feet of very thin 
Sik ribbon and lay the peper 
on your table. Before per~ 
forming the tick hold up the 
paper, shaking and turning it 
So that the audience can seo 
both sides of it, Now roll it 
Blo a, cornucopia, funnel 

7w the empty cornvcopie— 
and then begin pulling yards 
of ribbon from it, Now shake 


and pulling a small silk hand= 
kerchief fram your pocket, 
secretly tuck it into the pocket 
of the funnel. Unroll the eor= 
‘ycopiay and presto! the hand= 
‘kerchief hes disappeared. 


THE SPIRIT SEANCE 
You will need a piece of cloth 
about 2 ft. square for this trick, | 
‘a hem along one edge of 
it and run a small round 
or slat through the hem so that 
you can hold the cloth up er ° 


8 i 

fie Sartaio oo date fa 8 ale 
Light, you will seem to bo hold- 
ing ihe curtain up with both 
hands, although really you are 
using ‘only one. When doing 
the trick, step to a table and set 
a bell upon it. Announce that 
there is a friendly spirit present 
who will ring the bell at your 
command—oF answer questions 
withit, as the epict whistle does. 
Taking care that the audience 
doet ‘not see the false fingers 
{ill the sight time, lift the curtain 
in froné of the bell. Back of the 
curtain, you can of course ring 

‘the bell yoursel 
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(Dr, Bruno Furst, lawyer and psycholo- 
gist, is the director and founder of the 
Schoot of Memory and Concentration with 
headquarters in New York and branches 
all over the country, South America, and 
Canada. Ife Correspondence Course Di- 
vision extends over five continents. Dr. 
Furst’s system is taught|at many Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Adult Education Centers, 
Bushiess Fhrms, and Tride Associations, 
Ypunelet a party. ‘Someone calls to 
you froin across the room and asks you 

to name a card which has|just been selected 
from a deck. Without shpflling through the 
pack, withgut even seeing or touching the 
cards, you hame the pasteboard promptly. 
[Other catds are chosen|and, one after the 
you}snap them out with unerring 
_pegiracy. [The ballled spectators hide you 
Zig closet,|send you into the next room or 
# yen ouldogrs—but you can still reel off the 


</ 


Dr, Bruno Furst, director of 
the School of Memory and Con- 
contration. slates that memory 
taining is just matter of 


1s 


No need to be a Houdi 
these amazing card tricks or mind-reading feats. 
Just let Dr. Bruno Furst train your mind. 


| Mechanix Illustrated January, 1954 
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5 MAGIC in Memory 


or a Trilby to work 


By Dr. Bruno Furst 


cards people pick, unhesitatingly, tantaliz- 


ingly and correctly! 

Sounds. utterly mystifying, doesn’t it? 
But there's actually no magic, telepathy, or 
anything occult involved. The answer lies 
in just one word—memory. 

In fact, through memory training you can 
perform’ this and other incredible card 
tricks that startle and amaze with ridicu- 
Igus ease, stunts which can neither be du- 
plicated or exposed by the uninitiated. 

In this article, I'm going to’ show you 
how. 

‘You see, 1 run a memory training school, 
attended by doctors, .lawyers, business 
men, college students, housewives—who 
are tired of forgetting ‘what they read, of 
forgetting names and faces of people, or 
their addresses and telephone numbers. I 
help them to improve their memory for 
everything that they have to remember 
in practical life. 
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And the same system that is useful for 
professional or business purposes, can also 
be applied to fun and entertainment. 

Let's start with the ‘mind reading” act 
Thave just described. ‘The stunt is worked 
by two persons, one who offers the cards to 
the spectators and one who divines them. 
Fach has memorized the following simple 
numerical code. Pay close attention—it's 
the key to a lot of card magic. 

1 is indicated by the letter t, because the 
t has one downstroke 

2 by n, because n has two downstrokes. 

3 by m,.because m has three down- 
strokes: 

4 by r, because the word four has four 
letters of which r is the fourth; and, be- 
sides, r is the emphatic consonant in the 
word four. 

5 by |, 
means 50. 

6 by J. If you turn 6 around, you prac 
tically have J. 

7 by K. The 
calligraphic K is similar to a 7. 

8 by f. ‘The small hand-written f and the 
number 8 both have two loops. 

9 by p. If you turn 9 around, you have 


because the Roman capital L 


0 by z, because z is the last letter in the 
alphabet, and the familiar Latin word zero, 
which means “nought,” begins with z. 

‘You notice that we use only consonants; 
the vowels have no numerical value, and 
can be used wherever. they are needed 

‘The entire system is phonetic, which 
means we follow the sound, and use all the 
consonants, which have the same or a simi- 
lar sound, for the same number value; for 
Hara C ¢ 

fard C (as in car, card, ete.) equals K 
which is 7 

V equals f which is 8 

B equals P which is 9 
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Dr. Furst explains hie sysiom for 
the translation of playing cards into 
numbers and word pictures to @ 
‘group of his stadents. The 

tire deck must bo memorized, 


x which is 0. 
Furthermore, we give each suit a cer 


Soft C (as in ceiling, certain, ete.) e(uals- A 


number, such as 
Clubs—1 
Diamonds—2 
Hearts—3 
Spades— 


Fine. Now a card is picked. One part= 
ner glances at it and asks the other—-who 
is far away—to name it. ‘The secret lies 
in the simple, apparently inconsequential 
words or phrases he uses in asking the 
question. You see, both of you have agreed 
that the first consonant in the first word 
spoken by the partner giving out the card 
indicates the suit, while the first consonant 
in the second word refers to the value of the 
card. Ace is best considered as one, and 
the ten as zero. 

‘Suppose .one partner calls out: “Now, 
let's try to guess this card.” ‘The first word 
“now” starts with an n—you know that m 
indicates 2 or diamonds. ‘The second word 
“let's” starts with an 1, indicating 5—hence 
the card chosen must be the Diamond § or 
the.5 of Diamonds. 

‘Suppose the question is: “Read this one, 
can you?” The r in the word “read” is 4, 
the t in the word “t 1. You know 
4 equals Spades and 1 is the Ace, thus the 
card is the Ace of Spades 

‘One more example: “Try just one more 
card.” The tis I, the jis 6. Therefore, the 
card is the Clubs 6. 

What about face cards? In formulating 
the code, just add 5 to the suit num| 
That gives us the following suit values fo 
face cards: 

Clubs—6 

Diamonds—7 

Hearts—8 

Spades—9 


‘The face cards themselves may be valued 
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(s explanation, one of the stu 
an Sch is blindtolded and 
| able to identity playing cards by code words. 


like this: Jacks are 2, Queens are 3, and 
Kings are 4. 

So if the question is: “Concentrate now 
on this card,” the ¢ (sounding like k) is 7 
and the n is 2. ‘The 7 is Diamonds for face 
cards and the 2 represents a Jack; there- 
fore it is the Jack of Diamonds. 

Another example: “Please read this 
card” means 9-4, or the King of Spades. 

Just a little practice with a partner will 
bring the words and numbers sharply into 
focus, and you will be amazed how rapidly 
you will be able to code and decode the 
‘cards. 

You can pretty well rest on your laurels 
with just this one trick. I can assure you 
that my students who have mastered it 
have flabbergasted gatherings of prominent 
men and.women who spent hours vainly 
attempting to trip them up and solve the 
stunt. 

But there are plenty of others with which 
you can pad out your repertoire. Remem- 
ber the “Mr. Wizard” puzzler? It's an old 
triek, and goes like this: 

‘You announce at a party that a fabulous 
wizard has just arrived in town from India 
He's a famous conjurer gifted with the 
power of reading minds over the telephone. 
‘To prove it, you ask someone to select a 
card, then disi Mr. Wizard’s number. There, 
vf course, isa confederate. He isn’t planted 
there—yeu just agreed with him that each 
can call the other whenever the oppor- 
tunity to play the game presents itself 

As soon as you ask, “Is Mr. Wizard 
there?” he catches on and starts calling off 
the suits slowly. When he reaches the eor- 
reet one, you merely say “yes.” ‘Then Mr. 
Wizard begins counting slowly, from Ace 
through to King, and you interrupt with 
“yes” at the right number or picture. Thus 
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Another student, Herman Kappler, listens while 
38 cards ore cailed out. Thon, by the process of 
elimination, he recites the remaining 19 cards. 


Mr. Wizard, the old fraud, now knows the 
card and you can hand the phone to the 
doubting Thomas who chose it, He listens 
and is properly amazed. 

The effect is startling, but an even bigger 
bombshell can be exploded by using the 
same code as in the “mind reading” act, 
‘Try it this way: A 

Tell the person who picked the card to 
go to the phone himself and call a number 
you give him. Make it very plain that 
there will be no contact between you and 
the wizard, hence no opportunity for skull- 
duggery. The victim asks the Great One 
if he can read the card he holds in his hand. 
And the wizard unhesitatingly does! 

‘The secret? Simple. After the card is 
selected, quickly invent a name for the 
wizard based on the code. If it’s a 4 of 
Clubs, the name might be Tom Redding— 
tfor 1, r for 4. ‘The 1, remember, is Club; 
the 4 is the card’s value. Give your victim 
the phone number of your partner, and tell 
him to ask for Tom Redding. The moment 
the name is uttered, your confederate can 
immediately translate it into the card. 

But caution—don't try it more than once 
at any gathering unless you've got a few 
wizards strategically spotted around the 
community. 

You've probably seen vaudeville and 
night club acts in which a swami, blind- 
folded on the stage, guesses objects shown 
to an assistant by members of the audience. 
It's all done with codes and memory train- 
ing. Once my wife and I on a vacation trip 
passed a theater where a phenomenal mind 
reader was starring. Curious, we went in, 
and I was astonished to see that the star 
was one of my former students who had 
developed memory cultivation into a baf- 
fling, and highly lucrative, stage asset. _ 


Hore pretty Marilyn Sims repeats from memory the 
‘ectuonce of a deck of cards, which she heard only 
‘once, Stunt Is actually easier thaa it looks. 


If you are somewhat more ambitious and 
not quite satisfied, with such simple stunts, 
you can show your friends that you are 
able to memorize an entire deck of cards 
in a short time, How to do it? 

Based on the number code, it is easy to, 
construct a Basic List of 99 words. Since 
only the consonants count, we are at 
liberty how to insert the vowels. We fol- 
low the sequence of the alphabet, which 
means: a-e-i-0-u-y. 

If the insertion of the first vowel (a). 
leads to a word, we are satisfied; if not, 
we proceed to the following vowels. For 
instance, according to the number code, 12 
consists of T and N. “If we insert the first 
vowel—a—we find the word Tan, which 
is satisfactory. 

18 consists of T and M. If we insert the 
first vowel—a—we find the word Tam; 
since tam is frequently used as an abbre- 
viation for tam-o'-shanter it is satisfactory. 

Although we need only 52 words for the 
playing cards, I am giving you the entire 
Basic List, because it can be used to 
remember’ shopping lists, appointments, 
schedules, anniversaries, in short, almost 
everything that we have to remember in 
every-day life. 

Here is the list: 


Ltea 13. tam 25. nail 37. mike 
2. Noah 14. tar 28, niche 38. muff 
3. May 15. tale 27. neck 39. map 
4. ray 16. tissue 28. navy 40. race 
Slaw 17. tack 29. nap 41. rat 

6 jaw 18 taffy 30. mass 42. rain 
key 19. tap 31. mat ram 
8. fee 20. nose 32. man 44. rear 
9. bay 21 net 33. mama 45. rail 

10. toes 22. moon 34 mare 46. rash 
IL tot 23. name 35. mail 47. rake 
12. tan 24. Nero 36. match 48. reef 
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rope 62. chain 75, coal 
Jace 63. chime 76. cash 

lot 64. chair 77. cake 

ne 65. Chile 78. cuff 

ime 66. judge 79. cap 

lair 67. check 80. face 

lily 68. chef 81. fat 

lash 69. chip 82, fan 95. 
lake 70. case 83. fame 96. 
leaf 71. cat fare 97. 
lap 72, can 85. fall 98. 
| chase 73. cam 86. fish 99 


. chat 74, 


‘The translation of playing cards into the 
words of the Basic List is easy. We always 
use the suit first. Thus Clubs 2 becomes 
12 or Tan. Diamonds 7 becomes 27 or 
Neck. Before you proceed make sure that 
you know the Basie List, and that you 
quick in translating the cards. The 
is translated as 1, and:the 10 as zero, which 
means Ace of Diamonds equals Net, and 
10 of Hearts equals Mass. , Then ask some- 
body to shuffle a deck at’random and call 
the cards out one by one; ask him to call 
them slowly, since you must have time 
enough to translate each card into the 
proper word of the Basic List. Construct a 
little story while you go along, using 
words in the same sequence as your fi 
calls out the cards. Example: the first 5 
cards which he calls may be: 

2 of Hearts, which you translate into 22— 
or Man ‘ 

King of Diamonds, or Car 

Ace of Diamonds, or Net 

8 of Spades, or Reef 

5 of Clubs, or Tale 

While he proceeds you form a story of 
your own, which could run like this: A 
‘man takes his car out to go fishing; he takes 
his net, fishes from a reef, and tells us a 
tale, about his good luck. 

It takes some imagination to construct 
such a story rapidly, but a little training 
works wonders. My advice is to try it first 
alone, and with not more than ten to fifteen 
cards, then with 20 and 30, and only ~vhen 
you can do it with 30 without making a mis- 
take, proceed to 40 cards, and then to the 
entire deck. It is useful to stop after 10 
or 12 cards and to make sure that you can 
repeat that part of the story. The vast 
majority of my students master this ex- 
periment with the entire deck after a short 
time. Needless to say that it can be com- 
bined with the mind-reading stunt in a 
startling way. -If somebody draws a card 
and I have memorized the deck, all I have 
to do is to look at the preceding card, and 
Ican ask my partner the proper question 
without so 


car 87. fig 
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much as glancing at the card which has been 
drawn. Knowing the preceding card enables 
me to know the following card, which must be 
the card which has been drawn. I don’t have 
to-see it. 

Another exercise which is easier t6 perform 
and still looks like black magic to the uniti- 
ated, uses the Basic List in order to find the 
“missing cards,” or the “fourth hand” in a 
bridge deck. 

You ask for four volunteers at your party, 
and have them seated around a card table: 
Give them a bridge deck, let them shuffle and 
distribute the cards among themselves. Each 
one receives 13 cards. Then three of them 
will slowly call out their cards. ‘The moment 
they have finished you will be able to reel 
off the 13 cards which the fourth volunteer 
is holding; mind-you, the one who did not 
read his hand, Sounds like magic, doesn’t it? 

All it needs is the application of the Basie 
List in connection with proper associations. 
‘This time it is not even necessary to form 
a story; all you have to do is to form a quick 
mental picture with yourself in connection 
with the Basic List word for every card which 
has been called. Afterwards you run mentally 
through the words of the Basic List, from 10 
to 49, and the 12 numbers for the picture cards 
‘You will find immediately the words for which 
you have not formed an association.’ These 
are the cards in the hands of the fourth player. 

Let me give you an example just for one 
suit (clubs). Suppose I call out: 

6 of Clubs (Tissue). Imagine yourself wip- 
ing your forehead with tissue paper. 

Ace of Clubs. (Tot). Imagine yourself 
walking with a little tot. 

9 of Clubs (Tap) 

2 of Clubs (Tan) 

Jack of Clubs (Chain) 

10 of Clubs (Toes) 

4 of Clubs (Tar) 

King of Clubs (Chair) 

8 of Clubs (Taffy) 

Then you run mentally through the Basic 
List from 10 to 19—the number cards for 
Clubs—and from 62 to 64—the picture cards 
for Clubs. 

Ask yourself: Did I form an association 
with Toes? (yes)—with Tot? (yes)—with 
Tan? (yes)—with Tam? (no)—with Tar? 
(yes)—with Tale? (no)—with Tissue? (yes) 
—with Tack? (no)—with Taffy? (yes)—— 
with Tap? (yes)—with Chain? (yes)—with 
Chime? (no)—with Chair? (yes): 

This way you find immediately that you 
have no associations for Tam—Tale—Tack— 
Chime—which means missing are 3-5-7 and 
Queen of Clubs. 

‘Of course, this example covers only one suit 
while the correct procedure comprises the en- 
tire deck with all four suits distributed 
discriminately among the four participants. 
However, the system that you apply remains 
the same, 
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Again some advice: Try it at first without 
the picture cards, which leaves you 40 number 
cards; eliminate 10 of them and look slowly 
through the-balance of 30 cards. Form your 
association with each card, and then run men- 
tally through the Basic List, the way I de- 
scribed it before. I am sure you will find 
immediately which words—and therefore 
which cards—are missing, 

You must realize that our memory works 
like a mouscle, and must be trained like a 
muscle, if we expect it to work properly, even 
at a higher age. 

In my classes at Steinway Hall, New Yor 
Thave seen innumerable self-admitted me 
ory duds of both sexes not only flip through 
a deck of cards in an incredibly short time, 
but they increased the efficiency of their 
memory in general to a degree which seemed 
unbelievable before they started this cour: 
The headquarters of my correspondence 
course division at 365 West End Avenue, 
New York City, receive numerous letters al- 
most every day, saying in effect: “I can always 
become the life of the party whenever I 50 
desire, and my memory, which used to work 
like a sieve, became so reliable that Ican trust 
it at any time and with regard to the most 


. difficult subject material.” 


(Editor's Note: 
should be “noon’ 


Word 22 on Basic List 
not “moon.”) 


FREEING THE PAPER 
Turn « bottle upside down on a 
single 
Daper taut wit 


THE MAGICAL GLASS 


Hold goblet of water as shown, 
and ‘lifting ‘it’ quicldy and 
smoothly, swing it round as ifit 
were empty. No water will spill, 


~ BET 
\ 2H 


) 
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Parlor Jugsling 


inn 


By L. J. SMITA 
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Tricks That All‘ Can Do 


: Ei 


Pt 
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PARLOR PRESTIDIGITATION 


Ibehlad creates @tipod base for 
the glass. The place can be allpped 
‘up ‘agetast the card while the 
‘gallble spectators look elsewhere. 
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Gen, roa dly are by Belding 


pressed against It trom behind, 


If you've always had a secret urge to be a houseparty Houdini, 
here are some simple tricks to try on the unsuspecting quests. 
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what fun to receive a 
Titer which no one can 
eter Gr yout. The one 
{ils small iris re 

23g probably written 
Temon juice, since that 
demote invisible ink” 
Sit become visible when 

the paper is heated. 


‘Photo by Hl. Armatrong Roberts 


The MYSTERIES of 
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SECRET WRITING 


Have You Ever Tried to Write a Secret Letter? Have You Ever 
Tried to Puzzle Out One? 


IIE aim in secret writing is to send a 
message which no one can read ex- 

cept the man for whom it is meant. 
Usually one of three different ways is fol- 
lowed. The message may be written in 
“Invisible ink,” or in cipher, or in code 
words. Cipher writing is also called “cryp- 
tography” (krip-t3g’ra-ft), which comes from 
two Greek words meaning to “conceal” and 
to “write” 

Possibly you know that lemon juice can 
be used for invisible writing; it will not show 
luntil the paper is heated. One can also use 
milk, which leaves greasy lines that:can be 
developed by rubbing dust over the paper. 
One can, in fact, write by dipping a clean pen 
{nto clear water; the writing will develop 
under iodine vapor. A great many special 
ine’ have been invented for invisible writ- 
pe Which will appear only when treated by 
the proper chemical. Secret messages of 

s sort are usually written either between 


OF ‘across the lines of a letter written in 
Ordinary ink, 


Cipher writing is not hard to read if one 
has the key, but withou€ the key it takes 
both skill and patience to puzzle out the 
meaning. A few examples will here be given 
to illustrate various types of cipher and some 
methods of solution. 

A message is hidden, although in plain 
view, in the following note, which, let us 
assume, a college football player has 
written on a postal card and sent home to 
his sister: 


Well, here are the days of easy scoring— 
daring and doing! We are nearly 
through football. Our regular coach 
has resigned. I shall tell more after 
Saturday. 


If you take the first lecter of each word in 
this note and combine the letters to form 
new words, you will see that the young man 
is putting a question to his sister. He is 
asking, “What does dad want for Christ- 
mas?” _ 
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‘The same question may be put into cipher 
in this way: 
Text: What does dad want for 
Cipher: ZKDW GRHV GDG ZDQW IRU 
Christmas? 
FKULVWPDV 


Instead of each letter of the text we have 
gone onward in the alphabet to the third 
letter following, and used that letter in the 
cipher. It would work just as well to take 
the fourth or seventh letter, or any other 
order of letters, provided we have agreed 
with our correspondent as to which one we 
are using. Incidentally, the rule of taking 
the third letter was followed by Julius Caesar 
in secret messages two thousand years ago. 

It is interesting to note that no matter 
what you call a letter, when using a substi- 
tution cipher, it will behave in its natural 
way. Let us look at the following crypto- 
gram (krfp'td-grim): 

RG RH MLG VZHB GL PVVK Z 
HVXIVG 

We see one letter standing by itself. It 
cannot really be a s, for that letter never 
makes a word by itself. Surely it must be 
either J or a. Now we notice three words 
made up of two consonants each, but we 
know that in each case one of those conso- 
nants must stand for a vowel, for every 
word must have a vowel. ‘The first two of 
these words begin alike with an R, and one 
of them ends with a G; while the fifth word 
begins with a G. \ 

‘Let us put our wits to work on these three 
words. Pretty soon we shall have the follow- 
ing pattern of all the possible combinations 
of letters to serve as a guide while we make 
our guesses: 

REL: am ag at if is it of or—am an at if 
in it up—am an as if in is 

RG: an an an in in in on on—as as as is 
is is us—at at at it it it 

GL: no no no no no no no no—so s0 50 so 
50 50 50—to to to to to to 

We see that the pattern can be fitted by 
many different arrangements of common 
words, but that they all require mo, so, or 
to for the third word, GL. Now these two 
letters appear in reverse order in MLG, the 
third word in the cryptogram, which must 
therefore end with on, os, or of. But what 
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three-letter word in English ends in os? We 
run down the whole alphabet and find none. 
Therefore we can eliminate all the groups 
ending in so. Our message begins RG RE. 
We try out an am, an as, etc., and discover 
that there are no likely beginnings of a sen. 
tence in the mo groups. In the to groups 
at on and it is seem the only probable be. 
ginnings. Let us try them. 

Cipher: RG RH MLG VZHB GL PWVK 


Text: At an ot n to 
Text: It is ot s to 
ZHVXIVG , 
In t 
as t 


Next we try the three-letter word. We 
run down the alphabet: cot, got, hot, jo, lo, 
not, pot, rot, sot, wot. None of these fit at an, 
Only hot and not seem,to fit i is. Let us 
try not, Next we observe that V occurs five 
times in this short sentence. We wonder if 
it stands for e, the letter that occurs most 
frequently in English. Our cipher and 

* guesses now look like this: 

Cipher: RG RH MLG VZHB GL PVVK 

Text: It is noteas to ee 

ZHVXIVG 
ase et 

We turn to the dictionary and look for 
four-letter words beginning eas. ‘There are 
only three; ease, east, and easy, We also 
look for six-letter words beginning with se 
and ending with ef, The first word we strike 
is secret. And by now we have the meaning: 
it is not easy to keep a secret. 

If we put down in alphabetical order the 
letters used in the above text and the cipher 
letters underneath, it will appear that this 
particular cipher alphabet is just the reverst 
of the regular English alphabet. 

Text: acciknoprsty 

Cipher:Z XVRPMLKIHGB 
So all that the writer has done has been t 
use the alphabet backward, 

But the methods of deciphering which ¥€ 
have just illustrated cannot easily be used 
in solving cryptograms that are not divided 
into words. When they are not divided in 
that way, we have to rely mainly on so-call 
“frequency tables.” The letter which is used 
most often in ordinary English is ¢. Next 
comes . The other letters are listed belo 
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: 1 of frequency. In tele- 
is pee ne is tony othitted and 
grams Wise various other short-cuts in 
where We oe frequency is slightly different 

Er: of ordinary English. Here are the 


aes TOANIRSHDL 
Ordinary One OMe FY WG BY 
KJ XZQ 
EOTAINRSLCH 
DMUPFWGBYV 
KJXQZ 
Suppose we are asked to solve the follow- 
ipher telegram: 
ba vr HEADB GYPKK GGWRB 
ROIKP JBVWR QKJRK IBAJU 
ARIK KQTPL PAQBL WPRYO 
KPWEA SBEBV BJREK GBFWQ 
RJANE RWHHP BQQOA UBRVK 
KJBLW PDWUB JTBJY SCWSD 
‘The arrangement in groups of five letters is 
common in secret telegrams, since it is con- 
vvenlent when checking for accuracy. Our 
first step is to set down an alphabet on a 
of paper. ‘Then count the number of 
mes each letter occurs in the cipher. The 
tewult is as follows: 


Telegrams: 


A= 7 N-1 
B—15 O-—2 
c—1 P—8 
Q-— 8 
R10 
Sos 
3, 
U3: 
Mires 
wi ‘9 
xe 
2 eh 
Tae 


Since the cipher letter B is. the -most fre- 
Quent, we assume that it stands for e of the 
text, “The next most frequent cipher letters 
ae K, R, and W. We guess that they stand 
Tespectively for 0, , and a. Now we write 


ee our first guesses under the cipher 
fers 


QERT 


HFADB GYPKK GGWRB 
ae e xy ate 
KQIKP JBVWR QKJRK IBAJU 

Soo (e at oto e 
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ARBHR KQTPL PAQBL WPRYO 
te t o e at 
KPWFA SBEBV BJREK GBFWQ 
Ora) ee Sb oO ete 
RJANE RWHHP BQQOA UBRVK 
Pe ta e eto 
KJBLW PDWUB JTBJY SCWsb 

oeca ac ie a 
We now grow interested in the combina- 
tion ate, especially because it is preceded by 
KKGG, a pair of double letters. Does the 
telegram inform us that somebody ate some- 
thing? Or is ate merely the ending of an- 
other word? Here are some possibilities: 
GYPKK GGWRB 
oo ate 
d goo ddate 
m roo mmate 
We have reasoned like this: Cipher letter 
G comes at about the middle of the list of 
frequencies for this particular cryptogram, 
If we look at the middle of the frequency 
list for telegrams we shall find d and m. 
rying both of these, we need g and r in: 
stead of cipher letter P in order to spell 
possible words. But P, occurring eight times, 
is comparatively frequent, and therefore is 
more likely to be r, which comes near the 
beginning of the normal frequency list. We 
decide to try roommate. »'This gives us two 
new letters, x and m, which we now set down 
wherever the corresponding cipher letters 
appear. 
Next we attack two groups that come in 
the last line: 
RWHHP BQQOA 
ta re 
‘The combination re is very frequent in Eng- 
lish, appearing in all positions, at beginnings 
or ends of words, or within words. We are 
much interested in the doubles on either side 
of re, After some experimentation we find 
that the word address fits the pattern. If 
that is the word, we should expect it to be 
followed by is, him, her, us, or them, or by 
a name or a street number. None of the 
five suggested words will fit the pattern 
OA UBRVK KJB, etc., because s, m, ¢, 
and in those words would not be matched 
with the same cipher letters as elsewhere in 
the message. The only numeral that fits 
immediately after address is five. That gives 
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us five (VooJe, which with some more trying 
becomes five two one. Now if we substitute 
all letters so far guessed at, and use hyphens 
for the remaining letters, the message looks 
like this: 

s-o-—d-ive m= roommate os-orne watson 

10 -e invited to s-r- rise- ort for o-i -e-e 

went -ome ~ast ni~-t address 52x ~ar— 

avenne n= -0-— 

With very little more work we find that 
the message reads: 

Should like my roommate, Osborne Watson, 

to be invited to surprise party for Alice. 

He went home last night. Adaress: 521 

Park Avenue,N.¥.C. Jack. 

How the cipher was constructed may be 
seen below: 


Text: abcdefghijkimn 
Cipher: WISH BONEACDFGJ 
opqrstuvwxyz 


KLMPQRTUVXYZ 
‘The key word wishbone, easily remembered, 
has first been written down under the first 
ight letters, and then the remaining letters 
of the alphabet have been taken in their 
regular order. 


‘Simple Kinds of Secret Writing 


‘There are many other ways of writing in” 


cipher. For instance, the actual letters of a 
message may be used, but in such a dis- 
arranged order that they will make nonsense 
to anyone who does not know how to re- 
arrange them, We may write a sentence in 
zigzag fashion, like this: (i 
Tint ay o ep sce 
tso es t ke a ert 
‘This may be put into cipher—or “enciph- 
ered’”—by first taking all the letters in the 
upper line and then those in the lower line, 
like this: : 
TINTAYOEPSCETSOESTKEAERT 
Now, since the upper line was twelve let- 
ters long, it is obvious that the é of it and 
the s of is must each be just twelve letters 
away from its partner. All the pairs are, of 
course, broken in the same way. Any one 
who discovers this interval of twelve can 
-rearrange the letters and read the message. 
‘Suppose that the same sentence had been 
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written downward to formi a rectangle of six 
columns, like this: 

Inaope 

toskar 

ityese 

seteet 
‘The enciphering might have been done by 
taking the letters crosswise by lines, as be. 
fore: INAOPCTO, .etc. Again the letters 
which originally came together would be 
separated by a regular distance, this time 
an interval of six. Ciphers of the kind we 
are now describing are called transposition 
ciphers, because the letters are merely trans. 
posed. Let us illustrate a method of solving 
them. 


Could You Read This Secret Message? 


Assume that we have received the follow. 
ing cipher message: 

HRITOER. ALLOWUA AEVIOGS 

NAIRNRY VCEPTGP TNQDTSX. 

EEDBLEL ODUAHDZ 
A count of the letters shows that ¢ occurs 
most frequently, and a next, followed by 0 
and # in the order of frequency. ‘The whole 
list is so near the frequency in the plain text 
of English telegrams that we conclude we 
are dealing with a transposition cipher. 
‘There are 56 letters in, all. How many dif- 
ferent sizes of rectangle can they form? We 
find that the widths and heights may be as 
follows: 2 X 28 or 28 X 2, 4 X 34 0F 14 X 4 
7 X 8 or 8 X 7. Shall we write the letters 
out in all six different arrangements, or shall 
we look for a clue in order to save time? 
‘There is a g in the message. A peculiarity 
about q in English is that it is almost without 
exception followed by #. Let us count for 
ward from q until we strike a w. It is the 
fourteenth letter. Nowy since we have al 
ready learned that fourteen is one of the 
dimensions of a rectangle of 56 items, let v8 
write the cryptogram in four lines of four 
teen letters each. 


HRITOERALLOWUA 
AEVIOGSNAIRNRY 
VCEPTGPTNQDTSX 
EEDBLELODUAHDZ 


The word have can. be read downward i 
column r, and the word received in columns 
2and 3. The whole message is easi 


ea 
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ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
a BCODEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA 
p CDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAB 
¢ DEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABC 
p EFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCD 
E FGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDE 
pF GHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEF 
G HIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFG 
H. TJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGH 
y JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHI 
J KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJ 
K LMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJK 
L MNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKL 
M NOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLM 
N oP QRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
Oo PQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
P QRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
Q RSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
R STUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
S TUVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
T UVWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLNNOPQRST 
U VWXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
V WXYZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
W XYZABCDEFGHISKLMNOPQRSTUVW 
X YZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
Y ZABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
Z ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY2Z 
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But what about the x and s in the last 
column? They are simply so-called “nulls,” 
added to fill out the rectangle. 

Transposition ciphers can be made very 
difficult by following unusual routes through 
the rectangle, as may be illustrated by the 
numbered places in these sample arrange- 
ments: 


481216 18 916 
3711S 271015 
261014 361114 
T§ 913 451233 
SEESe Ok RS 200 
614102 1213 14 6 
715113 8 16 15 10 
816124 41 7 3 


Whatever arrangement is agreed upon by 
the correspondents, it must be systematic 
in order to avoid errors. But the very fact 
that it is systematic enables the cipher expert 
in the end to pick the lock. 

So far we have discussed comparatively 
simple ciphers. Our samples of substitution, 
for instance, used only one cipher alphabet 
each, But in so-called multiple substitution 
ciphers several different alphabets may be 
used in enciphering the same message. To 
illustrate how this may be done we shall 
construct a cipher square containing twenty- 
six alphabets, as given on page 147. 

Using this cipher square and a key word 
we shall encipher a message as follows. 
Our message will be “Hear énemy submarines / 
operating near Cape Hatteras.” 


Text: hearenemysubm 
Key word:j oh njohnjohnj 
Cipher: RTIFOCMAIHCRW 
arinesoperati 
ohnjohnjohnjo 
PZWXTACZTZODX 
ngnearcapehat 
hnjohnjohnjoh 
VUXTIFMPXSRPB 
teras 
njohn 
HOGIG 


‘Any key word agreed upon is written under 
the plain text as many times as necessary. 
In this case the word is John. Then the 
first letter of the text, , is noted at the top 
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of the cipher square, and the corresponding 
key letter, j, at either side of the square, 
Where the i column crosses the j line is an 
R, which is set down as the first letter of the 
cipher. By the same method ¢ and o pro. 
duce T, and so on throughout the message, 

Observe that the cipher letters thus come 
out of four different alphabets, namely those 
that begin, in the left-hand margin of the 
square, with J, O, H, and N. 

Tt might be supposed that such a crypto- 
gram would be too complicated for solution 
by an enemy. But probably no secret writ. 
ing ever invented remains secret for any 
great length of time. In the case of multiple 
substitution ciphers, like the orie above, one 
can get a clue by counting the number of 
letters between repetitions of letter groups, 
as for instance, TIF and XT, which we have 
underlined above. Note that these repeti- 
tions are caused when a letter group in the 
text recurs over the same part of the key 
word. Necessarily the distance between 
‘them is equal to a given number of whole 
key words. Therefore the length of the key 
word must be a common factor in the various 
distances between repetitions. In the above 
case the distances are 28 and 12. ‘The com- 
mon factor is 4; 28 equals 4 X 7, and 12 
equals 4 X 3.. Thus the cipher expert dis- 
covers that the key word has four letters, 
which means that four different alphabets 
have been used. He then rewrites the ciphet 
message downward in columns of four letters 
thus: 

RO Tete 

TCH 

IMC 

FAP 
Observe that all the letters from the J alpha- 
bet are now in the top line, those from the 
alphabet in the next line, etc. Each line is 
now treated as a single substitution ciphet- 

During the Revolutionary War, and later 
during the early history of our nation, the 
use of a “book cipher”? was common. For 
instance, two correspondents would each 
have a copy of some dictionary not well 
known to the public. ‘They then commun 
cated by simply writing numerals to indicat? 
the page and the number of the desired word 
on the page. 
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Mechanics of Magic gg. 


GLASS 
7 a fireaper’ 
By “DUNNINGER’ CONE. 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE-AND MECHANICS for MARCH, 19 
@ CIGARETTE tricks aro astounding, and seemingly piece of clastic, whieh cav 
quite the vogue, as no difficult, of all cigarelte ries it up the shove, andl 
doubt Nas been noted by the tricks. Although it seems to out of sight, [0 is divided 
many readers who have be an effect which requires four compartments, 
lately attended variety of years of practice to perfect, cach one of which holds 


ELLOPHANE & 
vaudeville performances, it is in reality exceedingly cigarette firmly and, as the ONE FITS 7 Gyr 
‘The experiment herein de-, simple to operate. The may 
seribed is one of the most 


alder, the eigarcitek 
lo @ fst. Four spectato natically extinguished 
are requested to light ciga- hat four cigs 
ettes, which are handed to relles are vanished, al cnc 
the ‘wizard, one after the and the same tint, is a de- 
other. As he receives them, — elded imp 
he places them, lighted en: relly 
BSTUCKITG ov nto is hosed “ist ns construct : 
ISTWITH On slowly opening his fn- St hut GLASS DROPS. 
LIGHTEDEND ers, all four cigarettes arc rette IW BASKET 4 
N found. to have. mystically shine tumbler WIRE FRAME, 
alagopeared cian brings 
Explanation: A. specially  tutaber, =, 
constructed “feke" in the coe 
form of a metal pull 
sponsible for ¢ 
ae 
as illustrated, to a strong 


jan forms his left 


ig an empty mblor 
tcliophune "subaute, 


ELASTIC 


wo 
fates Baoee 


LOOP CONCEALED 
UNDER BEARD. 


pynreily planes he fans the tes nth, the Bade 


down, upon a table top. A cone is 9 
froma sheet of newspaper and, holdin U 
cone in one hand, the glass is remo 


¢ from the Bal. Reports 


rived of a new wmyetery, in wbieh, 
the faker parades the streets uf Caleutta, 


from the table, and placed inside the © with a long, twenty-ineh dager, penetral 
Without suspicions maves, and with arn ing his cheeks. When # few eeppers are 
hare to the elbow, the magician crushe: dropped into his ever-oyen pala, he non- 
the cone between his fingers, rolls it tate chalantly opens his mouth, displaying: the 


small ball, and carelessly Losses it aside, re 
‘The glass has completely vanished. 


ader of the bhule, which is clearly 


Explanation: A con 
heavy eelivphane, fits loosely over the 


ion: In spite of the faker’ 
nance, the affair is but : 


const ett 


tumbler. In the aet of picking up the sass, 
the tumbler is sceretly dropped into x 

supported upon a wice Friis 
heen attached to the buck uf Use 
‘Thus, the cellophane cone, (hich fi 
appears to be the Lumbler), ix slowly 
ered into the mouth of the payer cone 
a moment Inter, is crashed 
performer's hands, 


Many are the tales of m 


and tossed aside 


3 illustrated, dhe dagser 
jon. ‘The two sev 
Jd close to his che 
tal Toop, easily kept 
by his thick full-grown beard. 
I piece of stecl, constructed with two 
Joops, is held between his jaws, aud hetps 
to complete the illusion when his wouth is 
opened wide. 
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By Dui 
ffective and sensationally 
mystifying stunt, suitable for 
either drawing room or stage perform- 
ance is the trick I have chosen to name 
“The Boxes Diablo.” Suspended from 
the ceiling by a cord 
or ribbon, and hang- 
ing several feet above 
floor level, is a rib- 
bon-bound box. After 
this has been directed 
to the attention of the 
‘audience, the magi- 
cian asks for the loan 
of a watch, which he 
either apparently 
smashes, and loads 
inside a funnel tube 
attachment of his pis- 
tol, and fires toward the suspended box 
or vanishes by any method suitable to 
himself. With his sleeves rolled to the 
elbow, the wizard carefully removes the 
box and_ plac: upon an undraped 
table. Upon untying the ribbon and 
opening the box, it is found to conta 
a second smaller box, likewise tied with 
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inninger 
moved and this box is opened, a third 
box is revealed, from which the magician 
pulls forth a rabbit, Around the rabbit's 
neck, tied with a ribbon, is the original 
watch, which is identified and returned 
to its owner, 
Explanation: 
Around the rabbit's 
neck is a length of 
ribbon extending four 
or five inches; to the 
free end of the rib- 
bon is attached a 
common watch 
swivel, such as is 
used ordinarily on 
watch chains, Before 
presenting the trick, 
the rabbit is secreted 
inside the nest of three boxes, but the 
length of ribbon is permitted to hang out 
between the covers, so that when the 
covers are closed and the boxes are tied, 
the swivel hangs outside the largest box. 
When the boxes are suspended from the 
ceiling, the hinge sides of the boxes are 
toward the audience, to conceal the 


A borrowed seatch is 
found ‘atached. by a 
ribbon "tothe ‘neck 
oft rabbit located 
fm the" innermost of 


ribbon. When the ribbon has been re-_ swivel from sight. The borrowed watch 
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Joseph Dunninger, celebrated “mentalist” and magician, whote articles appear 

‘exclusively in this publication, is the world’s foremost society entertainer, and 

than any of his contemporaries. Among 

re President Franklin D. Rootevell, ox-Presidents 

William Howard Taft, Calvin Coolidge, Warren Harding, Herbert Hoover 

‘end Theodore Roosevelt, H. R. H. Duko of Windsor (formerly King Edward 
Vill), Thomas A. Edizon, ote. 
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is naturally exchanged for a duplicate. 
The original watch is palmed, and in the 
act of removing the nest of boxes from 
the cord suspending it, the watch is 
secretly hooked to the swivel. When the 
boxes are opened, the hinges always face 
the audience. The rest takes care of 
itself. 

Handkerchief tricks are ever popular, 
and those demanding little in the way of 
specially prepared paraphernalia, and 
comparatively little 
practise, are more 
than sought for by 
the amateur con 
jurer. The effect 
here described pos- 
sesses these qualifi 
cations; because of its mystifying prop- 
erty, it likewise is popular with the 
professional magician. Two paper cones 
are displayed, These are 
momentarily laid aside, 
while the magician offers 
two handkerchiefs for in- 
spection. The handker- 
chiefs are of silk, about 
14” square, one blue and 
the other red. After these 
are returned to the per- 
former, he freely exhibits 
the empty cones, after 
which he tucks one of 
the handkerchiefs, 
each, Holding them if 
his hands, he instructs 
the audience to watch 
his movements care- 
fully, and to remember 
which colored kerchief 
is in each cone. With 
‘a quick movement of 
the hands, he com- 


aration in which handke! 
paper cones and exchange places. The loops 
f theead ace. responsible 


mands the kerchiefs 
to change place, when, 
much to the amaze- om 
ment of the audience, the exchange takes 
place instantly. The kerchiefs and cones 
may be passed for inspection imme- 
diately. To strengthen the effect, the 


eet for identification, if 
the performer 
chooses, fo prove 
that only the orig- 
inal handkerchiefs 
e used, 

Explanation: The 


A playing 
card is com 
verted into a 


book of mayer diagram illustrates 
matches. that the only addi- 
tional apparatus em- 


ployed is a loop of thin silk thread, 
which has been arranged inside the paper 
cone in the manner illustrated. I 
ing the, kerchiefs. in 
the cones, they are 
cretly placed inside 


the 
loops formed at the ends 


of the thread. The wizard 
has but to pull his arms 
apart quickly to cause the 
Kerchiefs to exchange 
places. When passing the 
apparatus for inspection 
the thread is secretly 
dropped to the floor. 
Here is a pretty im- 
promptu effect, The 
magician nonchalantly 
places his cigarette to 
his lips, but, reaching 
into his pockets, seems 
imple trick re to be lacking the nec- 
ing Tuele orer- essary box of matches, 

bets leap out of 
so instead he picks up 
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playing card, he holds it in one hand at 
arm’s length, and upon waving the hand up 
and down. once or twice, the card is seen 
mysteriously transformed’ into a paper of 
matches, of the flat pocket variety. Removing 
one of ‘the matches, he strikes it and lights 
is_cigarette. 2 
Explanation: ‘The package of matches is 
glued to the back of a playing card. The card 
is creased so as to fold into four parts and, 
when folded, a flap from a second package of 
matches is pasted upon the exposed playing 
card back. Therefore, the magician has but to 
hold the ‘prepared card at arm’s length and 
with several waves of the hand to create the 
necessary misdirection, the card is folded in 
position to effect the transformation. 


drawer in Fig. 6 to 


‘TRICKY BUTTONS 
or Tera « 
stone et of prey re 
tea a eas 
begs eee 
Hg Behan itoa at 
fea gu cial. | a 
Sree poet, tee 
ei er are 
HOW IS IT DONE? 
rae eee 
Elo gin ome ilded 
Menibecale Gopi os 
seteldo mab ralsoce 
be ee Repeat 
a caesar 

7 ait 


to pass through the material and 
fall into your hand. 


A MATCH-BOX VACUUM 
Can you shift the match-box cover and 
E the reversed pos 

tion in Fig. 7 without sepa 
rating them? Inhale sharply 
ith your ‘mouth over the 
awer, throw your head 
back, and then pick them up. 


candle, one on each sid 
the candle on two glass 
rip, Li 


THE SPIRIT CALCULATOR 
‘A piece of paper and a pencil are passed opposite corners he 
‘ground the audience with a requett that {2 holdings Tt seem 
four different persons will each write 
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A SURPRISING 
PENNY 
Acard about 2 inches 
square is balanced on 
ihe end of the est 
Enger, and a penny is 
laced on top of ity as 
Bhowa ‘in the oval. 
To the nter aman 
meat of the spect 
tors, a ip of the fn 


penny’is left on the 
tip of the finger. 


IT CAN'T BE DONE! 
Stand with feet together and 

me foot and shoulder touc! 
fng the wall. Now try to lean, 
your head against the wall! 


A CANDLE MOTOR 


Heat the heads of two pins and 
force them into the middle of 


HEAVY, HEAVY HANGS 4 
OVER YOUR HEAD 
Sit down o1 
a chair a 
lay your 


THE MAGIC KNOT 
‘Ask someone to tie a knot in a handke 
‘chief without letting go either of 


but 


down a row of four figures, each Tow 
below the next. “The yerformer then 
asses the paper to a fifth person to 
24d, but before the result is caled out, 
{he ‘performer writes it onthe black 
boards. The gecret is that he already 
had a set of Bgures in different hand 
ating the fom of which he lad 
Gist sum to be added, iantend of te 
sidience had set dowal! 


just unfold your 
‘ arms! 
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HE Enchanted Cannist 
trick described ‘this month, 
ingly effective and suitable for either 
parl it can be constructed 
i unmount of effort. The 
1 


1 or stage 
with a si 
wizard br 
inder (made of tin, bras 
or any metal the builder 
prefers), which is casually 
shown, and. then placed 


es fortl 


upon an _undraped_ table 
Th an pours the con- 
tents of a large transparent 


water pitcher 
(brim full of 
water), into the 
cylinder, and 
then, with arms 
bare to the ck 
bows, he reaches 
into the cylinder 
and pulls forth 
yard after yard 
of ribbons of 
various colors, 
silk kerchiefs of 
rainbow tints, 
flags of various 

nations, flowers,  Sitt*and Wage rows 


etc. After a Shite ft Ri'doee. 


ee | 


®, TO CAMSTER 


2. WATER WTO 
PITCHER 
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the first’ comparatively large amount of produc 
strik- tion stuff has been pulled forth (which, 


all perfectly dry, in spite 


ater), the conjurer picks up the 
ad pours 


all the water back 
into the pitcher, instantly 
passing the cylinder for 
examination, 

As in’ most effective 
tricks, the secret is exe 
ceedingly simple, The 
“Joad” had been previously 
concealed in a rubber tube 
(closed at one end) which 
had been secreted inside 
the cylinder before the ex- 
periment. When the last 
flag is pulled out of the 
cylinder, it secretly carries 
with it) the rubber tube, 
which is attached to the 
flag by means of a strong 
piece of string. Thus, the 
cylinder may be passed for 
instant inspection. As the 
inner tube is of rubber, 
the water inside the cyl 
inder in no way interferes 
with the production of the 

s, et, 
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Effective card tricks requiring com- 
paratively little or mo practice, or 
“sleight-of-hand” preparation, are, of 
course, most popular. The one here de- 
scribed is not alone possessed of these 
welcome features, but 
is exceedingly  stril 
ing in effect. 

The conjurer_ re- 
moves a pack of cards 
from the usual paper 
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xplanation: The ace has been se- 
cretly “doctored” beforehand, With a 
razor blade, the paper layers of the card 
¢ separated, and a short fine human 
black hair is glued inside the pocket thus 
formed. It is remark- 


able to note that no 
one will detect this 
preparation, in. spite 


the fact that the 
ds are freely hi 


card case, and. then dled by. the specta- 
separates all the tors, The conjurer 
spades from the rest, has, therefore, but to 
displaying the thir- locate the hair 

teen cards ranging order to find the ac 
from ace to. king. One of the most 
These are given to, nair, giucd jaro a pocket in a cars, win cllective tricks from 
someone to shuffle ensble“ybuvo locané that and segardicss of the mystic East, and 
thoroughly, who is one which has bafiled 
then requested to scatter them, backs up, number of experienced Occidental con- 
in any order, upon the table. Regardless jurers, is described next, ‘The turban- 


of how often this operation is repeated, 
the wizard’s X-ray eye mysteriously lo- 
cates the ace of spades, although he may 
have been led out of the room, prior 10 
the shuffling and spreading of the cards. 


clad Oriental passes a small pigeon egg 
for inspection and also shows a small 
bow! which has been almost filled to the 
brim with muddy water. ITis short-sleeved 


At a given command the exe 
‘pops out of a bowl of water. 


‘The ee itself is entirely unpre: 
paredand may be exhibited freely. 


A lump of rock salt holds the 
Spring under tension 


robe permits him to prove that there is no 
deception about the act of his slowly placing 
the egg inside the bowl. re arms and 
slow action completely assure the spectators 
of the complete lack of deception. Uttering a 
chant, he suddenly claps his hands to- 
gether several times, when lo and behold, the 
‘eggs mysteriously jumps out of the bowl, ‘sev: 
eral fect into. the air, and into his Bands, 
whereupon it is passed’ for immediate inspec 
Gon, 
‘The secret of this amazing effect consists of 
a simall piece of apparatus, which the sly 
Eastern “demonstrator of. mystery has 
smuggled into the bowl a few moments prior 
to placing the egg into the water. This appa- 


ratus, as illustrated, consists of a piece of 
Strong clock spring, ‘bent into a loop, between 
the ends of which’ the wizard has wedged a 
piece of rock salt. The dirty water in, the 
bowl renders the spring invisible, The wizard 
carefully places the egg inside a small cup 
fttached to the spring for this purpose, After 
several moments, the water dissolves the rock 
sal, allowing the spring to toss the egg, out 
of the bowl and into the air, the magician 
catching it during its flight. ‘The action, of 
course, has been timed by the worker. 
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by Dunninger 


HE first trick this month is a clever holding the pencil at its end; the glass is 

impromptu experiment requiring no visible to all. Soon a mysterious “ting” 
special and but is distinctly heard; it ema- 
little practice. In effect, it is nates from the tumbler. After 
one of the most mystifying several of thege clear, bell-like 
tricks that one could possibly sounds are heard, the medium 
find, Some ycars ago, it advises that the spirits are 
offered hy an eminent Euro- present, and the glass will 
pean spiritualist, who even answer questions for the be- 
demonstrated it to. scientif lievers . . . one “ting” for no, 
groups without its secret b two for yes. 
ing detected. An_ ordinary Strange as it may scem, this 
tumbler is passed for inspec “music from the spirit land” 
tion, after which a loop of is created by nothing more 
thread is tied near the top of «Esponse?"te than the slightest twist of the 
the glass; the free end of the vous, Me Get" 4 pencil held in the outstretched 
thread is tied hand. This twist 
around a round L-asee,, gut cannot be seen by 
pencil, the loop be- ee the most careful 
ing loose enough to observer. By anal- 
slip, but not freely. ysis, one will dis- 
In brilliant light, cover that the 
or what is com: thread slips sud- 
monly known as a denly on the pen- 


daylight seance, the A small piece of ‘card, cil, and the vib 

editim sits jn the «ot out as Mlistrated, fs The trey of diamonds is {i a 
medium sits in the svt owt 27 illssratcd, is The trey of diamonds is tions, communi 
center of the room “Yosnint’ wp the slenre in a fash, cated to the glass, 
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cause it to give forth a charac 
teristic note. The closer the ear 
is held to the glass, the louder 
the sound, and the greater the 
mystery. 

Many and varied are the ex- 
periments in which an instanta- 
neous change of a playing card 
is required. There are many 
forms of changing cards upon 
the market, but these are all me- 
chanical, and, for that reason, 
cannot be passed for inspection 
Here is a changing card, the 
suite of which is instantly trans- 
formed and the card is then 
passed for examination imme- 
diately. We will say a card has 
been selected, (forced), and, 
after it has been reshuffled into 
the pack, the deck is 
handed to the magi 
cian, who, glancing 
through the deck, re= 
moves'a card which he 
hopes will be the one 
secretly selected. Hold- 
ing aloft the trey of 
diamonds in full view, 
the magician is in- 
formed that the two of 
diamonds was the one se- 
ected and, as is common, the 
audience expresses the usu: 
amusement at the 
failure. Yet, when the ma 
jan asks them to take another 
Took at the card, the merri- 
ment is reversed, because 
what seemed to be a trey of 
diamonds is distinctly found 


to be the deuce of diamonds. tne 
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Prioe tothe experiment a 
re gheead’™ SP ieggel passed for inspection, and no 
This effective ‘transforma-  fapician | 


ai fom on the 
tion is accomplished by a ™isiagy.derel xt 
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small piece of appa 
ratus in the form of 
an extra piece 
of a playing 
card, cut to 
the shape illustrated and affixed 
toa rubber band running up the 
performer's sleeve, where it is 
attached to a safety pin. Thus, 
at the proper time, the small 
piece of card is carried up. the 
sleeve and out of sight, By hold- 
ing this at a short distance from 
the ors, the effect 


Hent effect, suitable 
for either drawing room or stag 
is this small Enchanted Demo 
‘The apparatus is of simple con- 
struction and Tends itself to a 
very effective illusion. 
One first secures a 
small “doll” face, pref= 
erably resembling a 
demon, such as is sold 
by novelty shops for 
masquerading or Hal= 
Jowe'en celebrations, A 
dowel about two feet 
long ig attached to the 
face and is set into a 
hole in a heavy metal bas 
(commonly used for window 
display purposes, and secur 
able at any window di 
supply house). At the v 
ard’s) command, the head 
turns cither to the right or to 
) the left or spins slowly or rap- 
idly, in either direction. All 
of the apparatus may be 


© solution to the mystery can be 


is again called upon to assist’ A loop wour 
around the stand, as illustrated, is quite invis- 
ible at a short distance. When the stick is 
placed into the hole of the stand, the thread 
4s secretly moved up into position, which enx 
ables operation of the head by two assistants 
in the wings who simply pull the thread in 
either direction. 


— 


found. The magician’s old pal, the silk thi 
Sees 
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High- Power Spot Light 


MODERN MECHANIX DEC., 1934 


nh Sime 
np house swings wp and den on ive 


Fle. 2, ‘The socket moves (cep beck and fouh ia che 
Indindoncrn toe nsdce es ee hae oF 
Tigas Heo fa level Po 
OUR amateur stage produ 
over with a loude 
this spot light into act 
end 
also find it extré 
photo gallery when you 
i K photo phs. 4. the lamp house sot em hat, 
pal es inoiera Delight Lissuy bright or gateanised shect ut teed for de he 
to prohibi In the eul, and covered with a small bent piece 
panying illustrations, however, it is to exclude the light, 
shoe how you can construct p holder, which is solderedte 
spot light ata low cost—n ea: erie alta 8 


dolor chiles a turned a 
eee, Ma Bis Inches 


d toa squre 
1s formed, 21nd 
is heli level with strips of tin on each side 


as illustrated in Figs. 2 and 4. 
ed edges on the Two dises are cut fron 
% inches in 4 


Tn the top a ventilating s the tin, miter. 
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or Amateur 


we 


for the front is cut, to form a ring and 
accommodate the 3%-inch diameter le 

barrel, to which itis soldered, This in 
is soldered to the front of 


rings fitting 
retain the lens in posit 
For a base use a lar 
tin with two uprights soldered in pl 
the lamp house riveted to these 


regular sockets. 1 
creased, however, by silvering 
the lamp opposite the lens. 


How to Silver the Bulb 


Make a three-inch circle from a st 
waxed paper and place it on the 
ted in. Fig. 7. Dissol: 
rate in an otince of distilled w 
and add ammonia until the solution be: 

comes dark and again almost clear. 
‘everal drops of liquid formaldehyde are 
quickly stirred into this and at once poured 
on the lamp, inside the 
wal. Within five minutes the spot will be 
covered with a silver co: 
mirror reflect 
globe to be silvered should of cour 
‘well cleaned 
with the soluti 


p of 
Das, 
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STAGE Shows 


Ce 


ubing lens holder, fc the ring over the 


Securely 10 the lamp house 


Fig. 6. Here is ow the lens is Sued ino th 
‘The feng te held by” the ing’ with Mat side outs 


A miccor is made on the rear of the incandescent 
[isto by poucing the solution vo the waned paper cup 
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TRICK LIGHTING EFFECTS 


Mechanix Ilustrated—July, 1939 


INSIDE OF. 
BNE Es 


PIECE oF 
FRCS Steos 


BOLT LIGHTNING SLIDE 


UCH of the success of a play depends 
upon the mechanical devices and light-, 
ing, On professional stages these things 
are usually taken care of, but the amateur 
has to struggle along with the bare necessi- 
ties. Much of the success of good lighting 
depends upon spotlights, and it is not often an 
‘amateur group possesses even one. However, 
a good stereoptican or “magic lantern” will 
di , and if supplied with the proper 
ies, many novel effects can be produced, 
including some that seem almost unbelievable, 

When possible use a stereoptican of not less 

a 500 watts. The lens should be one pro- 


the entire stage. If possible use two 
Tenses; one a long focus and the other a short 
This all s the lantern to be used 
cither ‘back in the baleony or close up, perhaps 
behind the proscenium arch or a set piece 
front stage. 

Most_ modern stages use a cyclorama for 
sky effects and distance. A cyclorama is 
essentially nothing more than a flat drop cur- 
tain or wall at the very rear of the stage and 
lighted from overhead or from the sides with 
floodlights to give it the proper color. Its 
top and ends are, of course, masked by the 
overhead borders and the wings, 

Saveral effects that can be produced upon 


‘oh 


‘CLEAR STOCK GLASS PAINTED IN 
ALTERNATE STRIPES” CRAY 
CLEAR AN WAVY 


No DACKEROUNO= 
Konesseo cass —0n—' 


such a “cyke” are shown in the sketches. This 
of course with a darkened house and stago 
lights arranged to suit the scene. 

First is the moon. This effect is accom- 
plished by making a slide composed of two 
coverglasses (clear glass) the standard size—~ 
3¥%x4 inches. Cut out a piece of black paper 
the same size, and near the center cut a moon 
shaped opening with a razor blade or sharp 
knife, making clean edges. Place this be~ 
tween the two pieces of glass and bind to- 
gether as you would any Iantern slide. If the 
moon is to be yellow insert a piece of yellow 
celluloid over the opening before binding, or 
stain the glass itself. Insert in the slide holder 
and focus sharply on the background. if 
the sky is lighted a deep blue to represent 
night, the moon image will cut into it very 
realistically. By laying the lantern partly on 

side and moving the slide holder slowly 


a 
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ee wa 


SEVERAL positive flem PRINTS OF CLouoS CEMENTED TO- 
BEveA~ena To ENomAK THEN ati” SunRACE BLACKED. 
SUF wir nota mm excert THe cLoves 


MASK USED FOR 
‘SHAPING THE 
LiGHT AREA 


GLASS ors 
Revecves ou 
Faison 


Meany Cuacren 
ExnSbOAAD. 


osmon OvER FRONT 
op tans 


REVOLVING GLASS. 
DISK FOR 
"MOVING EFFECTS" 


AHEAD OF PROJECTION LENS. 


and carefully, the moon will appear to travel 
up and across the sky as in nature. 

Suppose the stage is nearly pitch dark for 
a thunder storm. Forked lightning ean be 
produced as follows: Paint the inside surface 
of one glass with India ink. Then, with a 
sharp needle, scratch the lighting through 
the ink to the glass so it appears transparent 
as in the sketch. Bind the other glass over 
this and your slide is done, Set the lantern 
on its side so the slide holder goes in ver- 
tically. Project the lightning on the dark 
drop and cover the lens with your hand. To 
make the flash move the open fingers across 
the lens a couple of times rapidly and then 
cover it again. ‘This will produce a flickering 
flash following which a stage hand can shake 
the “thunder sheet.” It is enough to startle 
‘any audience. 

Stars can be simulated as follows: Cut a 
pieoe of heavy tinfoil the slide size. Prick it 
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MOVING CLOUD STRIP 


full of tiny holes with a fine needle. Bind it 
between two cover glasses and project it upon 
the night sky. They can be made to twinkle 
by gently moving a piece of fine mesh window 
screen back and forth in front of the slide. 

‘Ona semi-darkened stage a rain storm can 
be simulated very effectively in the following 
manner, First havea glass disk cut out about 
three times the diameter of the projector lens. 
A small hole should be drilled in the exact 
center. Swab the disk with black ink or black 
paint on one side. Next, make a metal collar, 
like that in the drawing, to fasten securely 
‘about the projector Iens barrel. A stiff wire 
shaft can then be soldered to one side of thi 
collar as shown. Prepare a slide by coveriny: 
with black paint or ine and then seratch fine 
parallel lines in the paint with a needle 
Scratch similar lines in the black on the dis 
Place the slide in the holder and the disit on 
the pin shaft, Slanting rain lines will show 
on the scenery, and by revolving the disk to 
the left, from the top, those lines will cross 
the stationary ones presenting the effect of 
shimmering, falling rain. 

A rainbow can be produced in a startling 
way by scribing an are on a clear glass slide 
and painting the various rainbow colors in 
this space in narrow strips. Black the rest 
of the slide. When thrown upon the scene 
it is advisable to have the image slightly out 
of focus to get the soft effect of a rainbow. 

‘Two effects, often times desirable, are 
“water ripples” and moving flames, ‘The sur- 
prising part is the simplicity of the things 
needed to obtain such effects. Have two 
pieces of pressed glass with wavy, parallel 
lines pressed in, cut to slide size. Also two 
disks of the same material cut and drilled like 
that for the rain, In the “water ripple slide” 
the lines should lie parallel to the 4-in. side 
while in the “flame” slide the Jines run from 
top to bottom. Stain the water ripple disk 
light blue and the fire disk flame red. When 
the blue disk is rotated in front of the ripple 
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ide a moving water effect is produced. When 


the fire disk is rotated in front of the flame slide 
the lines appear to rise and flicker very much 
Tike real flames. Various colored effects can be 
produced by the tint of the disks. 
‘After the rain s{orm you may want to show 
heavy clouds moving across the cleared sky. In 
this ease make some snapshots of clouds and print ms 


them on film slock to make positives. These 
should be 3%4 in, wide, (slide width). Cement RAISING A GLASS 
but the clouds themselves. Put a clear glass slide Place a light ball in a tapering over the top of & Tight tumbler 
jn the holder and then very carefully and slowly elass goblet which you hold at or goblet, “Then lower the fa. 
push the cloud strip along in front of the glass 88 snele in your left hand, 43 gers as shown and raise them 
and your clear sky will take on the effect of a fp we picture, Announce Syain quickly but aot abruptly. 
‘our audience that the ballis When you raise your hand ths 
clearing storm, so sensitive that it will do any- "glass will sek to 8, 
‘The slage manager may be able to think of thing to escape a draft. | Then 

other “effect devices” once he has experimented flew {ile the goblet containing 
with the foregoing. In all cases however, a mask {nto the goblet you hold in your 
Inust be used in front of the slide so the projected right hand. The French do this 
image will fall only upon that portion of the tick with an egg, which they 

slaye desired. This consists of an opening in black §4¥¢ from breaking by puttin 
paper of the shape and size to prevent any of | “™*r i the righthand glass, 

the projected image falling upon any undesied ONE BALL OR TWO 
part of the scene. ‘he idea is shown in the sketch. By crossing the finge ae 
ne experimenta necessary at rehearsals D’ai‘sad wubbing them over & ball oF 
fo the rainbow, clouds, ete, will only show in in ou wi Be abe amet 10 on: 
ihe “sky” of the scene and not upon the wings and Vince yourself that there are two balls 
“especialy if you close your eyes, 
other parts of the scene, ‘Rstotiens said"to bave invented this trick to amuse 

the litle boy who became Alexander the Great. 


A GOOD WAY To BUMP 
YOUR HEAD 
Take a tool and place it next AFOOT OF LEAD 
ing. we 
ool-widths away. Now bend over 
‘and try to pick the stool up 
A GOOD PRACTICAL JOKE {ended a6 you see at 
4 . Now try 
Fill two glasses with water a i 
Placethentontebacksofatriens ° Mt te HER foot, 
Bande, asking him to belance them. 
He wil show you how easy Ht 16 
and may laugh at such & simple 
ut spon be will discover th 


A STOOL OF MATCHES 


‘Ask anyone if he can lift thirteen matches: A DIFFICULT THE CONTRARY 


Siku match ‘The chances sre an he TASK STOPPER 
Cart. This is the way to €0 it. Pst one It is easy to sit Try to Blow a little cor 
Iatch on the table, then set up tho twelve down “alte Gest inode alarte bate, Brat 


Gikers, pointing them in aeraate isece Srossing the legs setting the cork Susie 
flonayazyou see above. Setthetsineenth below the Ineess ‘Bet Uy the: Tottle neck. The 
snatch oa top and ft them alll with the crossing the legs above tie. shy cork comes out ine 
rch Denes Sinees, ind you'wil Sad that stead of going int “Now 

Siting dowalis aboutas bard. fnhale instead of blow- 

Esitwould be you bad's0 ing! and ine cork eoes a 

ienees at ai. wilkto rouble Se all 
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Scientific Coin Puzzles 


Simple Stunts with Ordinary Articles 
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SOUND EFFECT ps 
va 


Bizarre though they may seem, the devices described 
in this article with a little practice can be made to pro 


ny off-stage sound effect for amateur theatricals, 
MODERN MECHANIX DEC. 1934 


ud by 
loop of rope m 
For » loud el 


ening. 
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for, the “Little THES TER” 


pie 
Bex'tn Fig. 6 bre 
when latch fe released by pull 


pping it with a 
until the desired pitch is sound- 
ed. The water line is the point 
ich the pipe should be sawed. 
In this way several pip: 

suspended from a 

and tuned to form 
h, train or fire department 
be or loud ringing us 
mer, for softer tones a striker 
padded and covered with 
chamois. 


ain wheels 
truck, 
ters, 
red with 
roofing. The 


¢ rooting and screw a floor 
flange pipe socket to the b 

nto this screw a section of 
for the truck to revolve around. 
Merely cut a hole in the truck to 
fit the pipe and fasten a conven- 
ient handle at one corner for 
operating the truck. 

As a train, approaches, first 
sound a wooden train whistle 
and ring the bells. Come in with 
the steam exhaust by lightly 

(Continued on page 132) 


Whie and tour of stunting scplane 
sSpcaace’ by 


By epeniog compressed ait valve. 


Breaking berry crates provides 
cerackling of Names for fees. 
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trap drummer’ 
ht mel 


eel ema across 
a piece of I laid across an eny 

Than, o¢ lwa-aand paper blocks pentty rabbed 

together. Next start revolving the truck and 

the re on bells and whistle. 

te the speed of all effects. When the 

‘ the station all sounds are up. 


pressed air whielt is allowed to eseape. 

‘The Sound of Marching Men 

ing soldiers are represented through 

the tecter-lolter, Fix. de from short 

lengths of 2°x4", Th sit on 
‘ «i operate this wilh his feel, leave 


boxes 
ls, A bre: 
npper box i opera 
sam ordinary do 


cn pieces of 
Ashen the latch string is: pulled. 
ness” calling for the sound of bi 
may be handled with this effec 
Kor rain, drop a few handfuls of BI sho! 
ono the tin bottomed rocking tray, 
and ther 
tray. When dried pe 


las 


are si 


‘THE RESULT IS 
QUITE A BLOW 
fa paper bag flat upon the 
0 that the mouth projects 
the edge. Now put some 
ry books—dictionaries or 
reference books—on top of 

By blowing into the bag you can 
‘make the books tumble ov 


* he ope end dng fal 
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Put a handkerchief directly 
under the back of a kitchen 
‘chair. Lying lengthwise across 
the chair, try to pick the hand- candle. 
erchief "up in "your ‘mouth, 

fou may hang on to any part 
4 of the chair you like, but you 

‘must not tip it over. 


AGAME FOR HALLOWE'EN 


3p the. paper ing it, then ducking into the water 
Henly atone cornet ad and Seizing the use candle. 
way, leting Keep your hands, behind. your 
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tray the bottom of whieh is sereen wire, 
the sound is like surf on an ocean beach. 
ind as produced by revolvi 


A convenient sized pipe ji 
nd flattened on an anvil 


of the two drum. 
F 2"x4". One end of 
p is tacked to the brace, 
is passed around the dram and 
held down by the weight of two light bat- 
tens between which itis tacked. 
Door Slams and Cannon Fire 
plank held under the foot 


rsa direct hit, 
across a leather 
ing wool give the 


«i for machine gun fire 
» scenes may be created, 
An ordinary child's wood: 
simulates the crackling of 


effective fi 
nd alone, 


the breaking of berry crates. 
ng of laths followed by’ a door 
few shakes of the thunder sheet 


clof crashing timbers and walls. 


oa 


THAT FUNNY FUNNEL 
Blow straight at a candle with 
a funnel. The flame can't be 
made to move, because the air 
currents are evenly distributed 
and escape at the base of the 

Tf you raise the funnel 
‘2 little, the currents of air will 
hit the flame and it will bend. 


a tub of water 
it with your lips 
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Easily Performed Match Tricks 


Mystifying Stunts Which Entertain 


WTI 


BOX FALLS 
coin Dow 


ete cecaid 
Eno writ ugaps <6 
sasHILTS OOWNWAROS, 


ei, eee ent tm eat 
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Loews 


+ @ continual snub on the slaye liaes, 


‘the crew b he bol 


poe Sa 


POPULAR SCIENCE NOVEMBER, 1839 


Stage Rigging Methods 


FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS 


MATEUR theatrical performances are 
often marred by exasperating waits 
between acts while the scenery is 
being shifted. There is no reason 

for such delays. ‘The successful handling of 

scenery depends upon teamwork among the 
stage crew and skill in manipulating the 
sets. Methods described in this article have 
been used by the Montclair (N.J.) Operetta, 

Club and Montelair Dramatic Club. 

‘Most amateur groups perform on a school 
stage which is usually poorly designed for 
play production. Lay out the scenery to scale 
on @ floor plan drawing of the stage; make 
sure that it fits and that all “holes” are 
masked in. Give considerable thought as to 
how the shifting is to be handled and where 
the scenery is to be stacked when not in use. 

‘The scenery should always be marked for 
identification. Paint the marking on the 
‘wood. When the scenery is moved to the 
stage, make a trial set-up of each act and 
mark key locations on the floor with“col- 
ored thumb tacks—red for Act I, white for 
Act II, and so on. 


Upright scenery is lashed together and 
supported with stage braces, which are made 
fast with special screws placed in the cracks 
between the floor boards. The flats them- 
selves seldom have to be anchored to the 
floor. A small wedge under one corner of 
an off-square flat will make it sit firmly. 

‘When a row of flats is to be hoisted or 
flown, it is desirable to fasten them to- 
gether with wooden cleats in addition to 
the lashings. ‘The cleats should be as long 
as the row. ‘They keep the flats in line if 
the hoisting batten should spring a little. 
Even when suspended from above, the flats 
should always be supported by stage braces 
when in place, otherwise the slightest draft 
will make them sway. 

‘When planning to fly scenery, always be 
suspicious of the strength of the usual school 
rigging with the eyes carrying the pulleys 
set in a plastered ceiling. Consult the archi- 
tect of the building if doubtful. If you are 
lucky enough to have an open grid with 
movable blocks, your troubles are at a min- 


imum. Examine the hoisting lines for bad 
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spots and be sure they are strong enough for 
the job. The safe load for good %4” manila 
rope is about 100 Ib. for flying scenery. 

Jn spite of its weight, 144" or 116” pipe is 
about the best material for scenery battens. 
For very light work, however, %” pipe or even 
wood may be used. Battens should always 
be tied to their supporting lines so that the 
lines hang’ vertical, otherwise the batten 
will get out of level when hoisted. 

Rope, particularly when new, will stretch, 
and the battens must always be leveled when 
fully loaded. Measure the height of the bat- 
ten from the stage and adjust one line at a 
time until level. When finally leveled, mouse 
all the hoisting lines together at the pin rai 
with twine or friction tape. ‘This mousing, 
if put on opposite some fixed mark when the 
batten is at its proper height, will serve as 
a marker for setting the batien during the 
performance, 

Cloth borders, to mask the stage overhead, 
are used in practically every show. If they 
must be changed between acts, hang two 
borders on one batten with the Act 2 border 
in front. For Act 1 furl up the Act 2 border 


Loop over 
END OF 
BATTEN 


LIGHT TWINE TO 
HOLD FURLED UP 


When plenty of mén power is ovailable, 
@ watch tackle is more adaptable thon 
counterweights, Grooved block bolted 
between steo! plates form a rope clamp 


‘TRIP LINE TIED IN 
WITH FURLED OROP 


like a sail and let it drape over the 
back of the batten. ‘The lines will keep 
it from falling down, Tt can then be 
easily tripped down with a long pole 
between the acts. Obviously, the Act 
2 border must be wider than that used 
for Act 1. Another method, that of 
setting up a border in stops, and also 
a more complicated rigging using bal- 
anced battens are shown in the draw- 
ings at the left. These schemes are 
used for very fast shifts. 

Back drops are suspended from battens 
and should always have a piece of pipe run 
through the bottom hem to pull out the 
wrinkles. The drop is hung with the pipe 
just clear of the floor. When possible, set 
‘only one drop to a batten and don't furl 
them if there is enough room overhead to 
take them up standing. If they must be 
furled, lower the batten to the floor and tie 
the whole thing, including the foot pipe, in 


SHARP PULL ON TRIP LINE 
BREAKS TWINE AND 
FREES DROP 


more complicated and needs 6 grid obove the stage 
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to a bundle with a number of rope slings. 

If a large drop or a cyclorama (curtain 
encircling the entire stage) is hung close to 
the rear wall, the difference in temperature 
between the wall and the air on the stage 
will be sufficient to cause a strong draft to 
flow back of the drop and make it belly out 
at the bottom. In some cases a wood cleat 
must be nailed along the entire length of 
the drop to secure it to the floor and the 
hoisting lines pulled very tight to get rid of 
the belly. ‘To change drops when the bot- 
toms of both are nailed fast, each drop 
must have its own batten. Use one set of 
hoisting lines. Lower the drop to be changed 
to the floor, untie the batten, trarsfer the 
lines to the other batten and take it up. 
‘There must be some kind of ground row in 
front of the drops to mask the one which is 
on the floor, 

A’ method of rigging a cyclorama and 
other rigging stunts are shown in the ac- 
companying drawings, Rigid scenery should 
be attached to the battens with light chain, 
Fly as little of it as possible, 

Stage lines normally terminate on a pin- 
rail at floor level on one side of the stage 
where they are “tied off.” Since most stages 
available to amateurs do not include coun- 
terweighted lines, the lifting of heavy scen- 
ery is something of a problem. Homemade 
counter are hazardous unless care 
fully vi he cast-lead weight shown in 
a drawing is about the best available for 
amateur work. To the best of the author's 
knowledge, it was originated by the Mont- 
clair (N. J.) Dramatic Club, The watch 
tackle shown in the photograph is more 
adaptable than counterweights, especially 
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when plenty of man power is available. An- 
other photograph shows the method of hoist 
ing with the tackle. One man keeps a con- 
tinual snub on the stage lines and acts as 
straw boss of the group. The rope clamp is 
especially helpful. It is simply two blocks 
of hardwood grooved somewhat smaller than 
the ropes and bolted between two steel 
plates. If no rope clamps are available, the 
tackle or counterweight may be made fast 
to the stage lines with a rolling hitch. 

A knowledge of knots is indispensable in 
stage rigging. At least one member of the 
‘crew should be abl: to splice rope, and the 
ability to make a running splice which will 
pass through a pulley will sometimes save 
a performance from disaster. 

‘The stage crew should have a complete 
tool box handy and there should be a long 
stage brace with the top and bottom irons 


Leod counterweight made 
by pouring 95 pounds of 
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Remove the fin when cold 
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thould be dleatly marked for easy 
identification. For instonce, AIR2 means 
‘Act I, stage right, second from footlights 


removed to be used as a measuring stick, 
for tripping borders, and guiding up scen- 
ery. A long step ladder is also very use- 
ful. 

‘Since Jife insurance companies regard 
professional stage work as a fairly haz- 
ardous occupation, a few safety sugges- 
tions are not out of order: 

Keep the cast off-stage during shifts. 
Examine knots, line, and any weight- 
carrying parts before each performance. 
Beware of snap hooks and screw eyes in Never seen and rarely heard of, 
tension. Never stand under counterweights cient stage crew may well be called 
nor under scenery being hoisted. When work- den but invaluable asset to any dramatic 
Ing aloft, always tie your tools fast. ‘organization. They receive no applause and 

If you drop something yell “headache” as scant credit from the cast. Their entire re- 
loud as you can. "Look out below” takes too ward lies in the personal satisfaction which 
long to say. Always steady a ladder. Don’t follows when their work is a success be- 
force a line which suddenly pulls tight. cause it was well planned and well executed. 


[ 


ine to lath flats together. Use a square knot for jcining two ropes: 
doubled rope: bowl ale ropes reef trot, tying on back 
batten lines; ond @ clove hitch for general purposes 


drops and bord: 
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Scientific Match-Box Puzzles 


Simple Entertainments with Safety Matches 
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To Bring a Person Down Upon a Feather. 
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MAGIC FIGURES 
Before anyone enters the room, write the number 35 on 
a clip of paper and hide it in a vase, 2 book, or any other 
odd place you think of. When the guests have entered, 
0 around with a piece of paper, handing it to this person 
and that and asking each to write any igure smaller than 
So on it. "As each figure is written, add it secretly to the 
Sum of those that have gone before. When the sum 
Peaches 26 or over, stop calling for more figures, and say 
importantly, “That will be enough, thank you; but I 
should like this gentleman's initisi on the paper for 
identification.” When he gives you his initial, write it 
down yourself, and while you are doing it quickly write 
down also whatever figure is needed to bring the sum of 
the column to 3s. Now let hin add the figures up, and 
pass the paper around for all to see. Let it be folded, 
nd when it is passed back to you burn it up, still folded 
{in the sight of all. Now ask one of the guests to open 
the Bible at page 4o7, of to look in such and such @ 
‘vace—wherever you have hidden that paper. ‘There he 
‘will find the answer fo the sum, 35. This can be varied 
Dy choosing another two-figure umber. Stop the sum 
‘at or less below it. 


READING FROM FOLDED PAPERS 
‘Ask each guest to write a question on a slip of paper and 
fold it securely. Then collect the questions in a hat, 
promising to answer them without opening the folded 
papers. Now for this trick you must have a confederat 
Ail he has to do is let you know beforehand what hi 
question is going to be. "Then when you are cllecting 
the papers, you quietly slip his under the band inside 
the hat. Now take out one of the other slips, but answer 
your friend's question. ‘Then.open the slip you hold, as 
Wo verify the question—and read silently what is really 
ywaten there, “Repeat your friend's question aloud: 
fext time take another slip, but answer the question 
SILK FROM PAPER fon the first slip, When all are answered, mix the slips 
“T have three pieces of together, your frlend’s included, and pass the hat around 
aper, red, white, and blue. for inspection. 
‘am ‘going to burn them. 
From the ashes will come 
silk” As you make this 
Doast, you have, rolled up 
under your right armpit, 4 yards each of 
red, white, and blue-ribbon, sewed to- 
Rether atone end. With your right hand 
thrust the papers, tightly twisted, into a 
flame, and at the same time show that you 
have nothing ia your left hand and only 
the papers in your right. 
As you draw up your 
Hht sleeve to show that 
itis empty, conceal the 
Bbbon it Four Left and. 
ass the burning papers 
fogour left hand, crash 
out the flame, and'as you 
do it get the ribbons in 
your right hand and Jet ‘ 
‘them unfold. THE MYSTERIOUS APPLE 
Cover a table with a black cloth that reaches the 
floor and set the table in front of a black curtain in 4 
‘2 doorway. Fasten one end of a long, strong black 
thread to the carpet behind the table, and loop the |} 
other end over a hook at the top of the door in the 


cord and an apple with a 34” hole cut through it. 
Now pass the cord through the hole, and with it 


the thread, catching the hook on the under side of 
the apple. "At your command the apple will climb 
the cord when you push the thread with your kne 
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'N WITH TRICKS | 


‘THE CANE AND THE RING 
Tie a curtain ring on a string end 

$i e ‘doorway. Preseat 
Sae“of your friends with «cane 
Sad fell him (o run it throve’ the 
Eng the boy fe the pice is 
Giving to do. It is not so easy 

it looks. 


‘LOOKING-GLASS DIFFICULTIES 
the boy 
Fe doing below, keeping your eye on a mirror 


‘Tey writing or drawing pictus 


which reflects your 
hand and paper. It 
fsa great temptation 
to look at the paper 
instead of the mirro 
Because everything 
timed’ topsy-turyy, 
as you ean see in pie- 
ture No. 4- 


CAN YOU BREAK 
‘A MATCH? 
It sounds simple, but 
if you hold the mat 
‘over the first joint of the 
Second finger at 
er the frst joint 
of the first and 
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HAND 
ell, your audience, that You. bs 
Strange power, which sou do 20 
Sadertand eich makes our aad 
iaenetic whenever you squeeze your 
Ginist. Then prove i tothem by holding 
‘cane as the boy 


AN 


PUSHING THE 
TUMBLER. 

‘The boy at the left caid 
‘that he could push a glass 
of water through a napkin 
Fing or a tiny hole in a 
cardboard. And he is do- 
ing it too, although itis not 
quite what you expected. 
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PLAYING HIDE-AND-SEEK WITH A PEA 
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‘The Levitation— A Modern Stage Trick 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 


the middle of the stage, and in most 
cases the spot light is brought into play. 
‘The performer then takes a position 
close to the couch- and with dramatic 


This illusion has mystified thousands 
of the theater-going public, in fact, it 
has been the “piece de resistance” of 
many illusion acts. The ordinary 


method of procedure is as follows: The 
person who is to be suspended in the 
air, apparently with no support—usu- 
ally a lady—is first put in a hypnotic 
(2) sleep.” She is placed on a couch in 


effect makes a few hypnotic passes over 
the subject. She then slowly rises from 
the couch until she has attained a height 
¢ from 4 to 5 ft. above the stage, 
s shown in Fig. 1. The couch is then 
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Fes, 


Direction the Hoop Takes in Passing over the Board 


taken away and a hoop is passed over 
the floating lady. ‘The performer now 
causes the lady to float back to the 
couch or board that she may have been 
resting on, after which the so-called 
hypnotic spell is withdrawn, 

In spite of the claims that the illusion 
owes its origin to Hindoo magic, it is 
nothing more nor less than a ¢le 
mechanical contrivance, the construc- 
tion of which will be readily understood 
by a glance at the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

The bottom of the couch, if one is 
used, contains a cradle-like arrange- 
ment which fits the recumbent form of 
the lady and is connected to a heavy 
sheet of plate glass by means of a rod, 
D, Fig. 2, attached to one end, and run- 
ning parallel to the side of the cradle. 
When the gla ed, the body of 
the subject is also raised, seemingly at 
the will of the performer. This is ac- 
complished by the aid of an assistant 
beneath the stage floor. The plate of 
glass, E, Fig. 3, passes perpendicularly 
through the stage down to a double 
block and tackle. The end of the cable 
is attached to a drum or windlass and 
the plate glass held steady with guides 
at the sides of the slot in the stage floor, 
through which it passes. The winding 
up of the cable naturally forces the 
plate glass and cradle up, causing the 
lady to rise. 

Some illusionists place the lady on 
a board on two ordinary trestles and 
cause the board to rise with the lady 


on it, as shown in the illustration, 
thus obviating the use of heavy para- 
phernalia as in the cradle attachment 
‘The cradle attachment is also generally 
accompanied by a 2-in. iron bar, used 
in the place of the plate glass, the per: 
former or operator standing at the rear 
of the couch to conceal the bar as it 
comes from beneath the stage. How- 
ever, the method illustrated is the one 
generally used, 

The solid hoop is passed over the 
body in the following manner: Start 
at the end, B, Fig. 2, passing the hoop 
as far as C with the hoop on the out- 
side of the back horizontal rod. ‘The 
side of the hoop toward the audience 
is then turned and swung clear around 
over the feet at A and entered between 
the rod and board on which the lady 
rests. The hoop is then carried as far 
as it will go back toward the end B. 
‘Then the side nearest the operator is 
passed over the head of the body ap- 
parently the second time and passed off 
free at the feet. Thus to the closest ob- 
server the impression is given that the 
hoop has encircled the lady twice. The 
illustrations give in detail the working 
of the illusion above the stage floor. 
No set rule is used for the tackle and 
drum below the floor, 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
‘The Buttoned Cord 

Cut a piece of heavy paper in the 
shape shown in Fig. 1 and make two 
cuts down the center and a slit as long 
as the two cuts wide at a point 
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about 1 in, below them, A string is 
put through the slit, the long cuts and 
back through the slit and then a but- 


‘Removing the String 


ton is fastened to each end. The small 
slit should not be so large as the but- 
tons. ‘The trick is to remove the 
string. The solution is quite simple. 
Fold the paper in the middle and the 
part between the long cuts will form 
aloop. Bend this loop down and pass 
it through the small slit, Turn the 
paper around and it will appear as 
shown in Fig, 2 One of the buttons 
may now be drawn through and the 
paper restored to its original shape. 


THE BOY MECHANIC £ 1913 
Old-Time Magic 


Balancing Forks ona Pin Head 


Two, three and four common table 
forks can be made to balance on a pin 
head as follows: Procure an empty 

insert 
in the 
Stick a 
pin in the center 
of this cork so 
that the end will 
be about 11% in. 
above the top. 
Procure another 
cork about 1 in. 
in diameter by 
1% in, long. 
The forks are 
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now stuck into the latter cork at equal 
distances apart, each having the same 
angle from the cork. A long needle 
with a good sharp point is run through 
the cork with the forks and ¥4 in, of 
the needle end allowed to project 
through the lower end, 

The point of the needle now may be 
placed on the pin head. ‘The forks will 
balance and if given @ sight push they 
will appear to dance. Different angles 
of the forks will produce various feats 
of balancing—Contributed by O. E, 
Tronnes, Wilmette, Ill, 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Experiment with an Incandescent 

Lamp 


When rubbing briskly an ordinary 
incandescent lamp on’a piece of cloth 
and at the same time 
slightly revolving it, 
a luminous effect is 
produced similar to 
an X-ray tube. The 
room must be dark 
and the lamp_per- 
fectly dry to obtain 
good results. It ap- 
pears that the inner 
surface of the globe 
becomes charged, 
probably by induc. 
tion, and will some- 
times hold the fila- 
ment as shown in 
the sketch—Contributed by E. W. 
Davis, Chicago. 


A Mystifying Watch Trick 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 


Borrow a watch from one of the au- 
dience and allow the owner to place it 
in the box, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
box should be about 3 in, long, 4 in. 
wide and 2% in. deep, says the Scien- 
tific American. It should be provided 
with a hinged cover, M, witha lock, N. 
‘The tricky part of this box is the side 
S, which is pivoted at T by driving 
two short nails into it, one through the 
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front side and the other through the 
back, so that when S is pushed in at 
the top, it swings around as shown in 
Fig. 1 and allows the watch to slide 
out into the performer’s hand. The 
side $ should fit tightly when closed, 
so that the box may be examined with- 
out betraying the secret. As the side 
S extends down to the bottom of the 
box, it facilitates the use of the fingers 
in pulling outward at the lower part 
while the thumb is pressing inward at 
the top part. The side of the box op- 
posite $ should be built up in-the same 
way, but not pivoted. 

a flat-bottom tumbler, A, Fig. 2, 
containing an inner cone, B, for 
the reproduction of the watch. The 
cone is made of cardboard pasted to- 
gether so it fits snugly inside of the 
tumbler. The cone is closed except 
at the bottom, then bran is pasted on 
the outside sur! to make the tum- 
if filled with bran when 
Place the tumbler with 
the cone inside on a table somewhat in 
the background. Put some loose bran 
on top of the cone and s!'ow the cork, 
attached as shown in B, Fig. 2, to hang 
down on the outside oi the tumbler, 
away from the audience. A large hand- 
kerchief should be laid beside the tum- 
bler. 

After the watch has been placed in 
the box, Fig. 1, the performer takes the 
box in his left hand, and while in the 
act of locking it with his right hand 
sectires possession of the watch as pre- 
viously explained. Tossing the key 
to the owner of the watch, the per- 
former places the box on a chair or 
table near the audience and, with the 
watch securely palmed, walks back to 
get the tumbler. Standing directly in 
front of the tumbler with his back to- 
ward the audience, the performer 
quickly raises the cone with his right 
hand, lays the watch in the bottom of 
the tumbler and replaces the cone. 

The loaded tumbler and the hand- 
kerchief are then brought forward, and 
the former is placed in full view of the 
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Parte for the Watch Trice 


audience with the cork hanging down 
behind it. The performer calls atten- 
tion to the tumbler being full of bran 
and pic niae of it from the top 
to substantiate his statement. He 
then spreads the handkerchief over 
the tumbler, commands the watch to 
pass from the box into the tumbler 
and the bran to disappear. 

‘The box is then handed to the owner 
of the watch so that he may unlock it 
with the key he holds. Ags soon as 
the box is found to be empty, the per- 
former grasps the handkerchief spread 
over the tumbler, also the cork tied to 
the cone. Raising the handkerchief, 
he carries up the cone within it, leav- 
ing the watch in the bottom to be re- 
turned to its owner, 

‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 


Balloon Ascension Illusion 
By C. W. Nieman 


In these days of startling revelations 
in air-crait flight we are prepared to 
sce any day some marvelous machine- 
driven bird cutting figure-eights all 
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over the sky abory our heads. One boy 
recently took advantage of this state 
of expectancy tu have an evening’s 
harmless amusement, through an illu- 
sion which deceived even the most in- 
credulous. He caused a whole hotel-full 
of people to gaze open mouthed at a sort 
of “Zeppelin XXII,” which skimmed 
along the distant horizon, just visible 
against the dark evening sky, disap- 
pearing only to reappear again, and 
working the whole crowd up to a 
frenzy of excitement. And all he used 
was a black thread, a big piece of card- 
board and a pair of field glasses. 

He stretched the thread between two 
buildings, about 100 ft. apart, in an 
endless belt, passing through a screw- 
eye at either end. On this thread he 
fastened a cardboard “cut-out” of a 
dirigible, not much to look at in day. 
time, but most deceptive at dusk, 13 
pulling one or the other string he 
moved the “airship” in either direction. 
He took the precaution of stretching 
his thread just beyond a blackberry 
hedge and thus kept over-inquisitive 
persons at a safe distance. He also saw 
to it that there was a black background 
at either end so that the reversing of 
the direction of the craft would not be 
noticed. 

In attracting the crowd he had a 
confederate stand looking at the moy- 
ing ship through a field giass, whi 
once gave the suggestion of 
and siatorialty heightened the illusion. 
When the interest of the crowd, which 
at once gathered, was at its height, the 
“aeronaut” pulled his craft out of sight 
and let the disillusion come when the 
light of day laid bare his fraud. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
A Miniature Wer Dance 


A piece of paper, 3 or 4 in. Iong, is 
folded several times, as shown in the 
sketch, and the first fold marked out 
to represent one-half of an Indian. Cut 
out all the folds at one time on the 
dotted line and you will have as many 
men joined together as there were 
folds in the paper. Join the hands of 
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the two end men with a little paste so 
as to form a circle of Indians holding 
hands. 

The next thing to do is to punch 
holes in heavy cardboard that is large 
enough to cover a pot or stew pan, and 


Indian War Dance 


partially fill the vessel with water. Set 
this covered vessel over a heat and 
bring the water to a boiling point and 
then set the miniature Indians on the 
perforated cover. The dance will be- 
gin. z 
If the Indians are decked out with 
small feathers to represent the head 
gear and trailing plumes, a great effect 
will be produced.—Contributed by 
Maurice Baudier, New Orleans, La, 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Electrostatic Illumination 


Any one having the use cf a static 
machine can perform the following ex- 
periment which gives a striking result. 
A common tumbler is mounted on a 
revolving _ plat- 
form and a nar- 
row strip of tins 
foil is fastened 
with shellac var- 
nish to the sur- 
face of the glass 
as iollows: Start- 
ing beneath the 
foot of the glass 
from a point im- 
mediately below 
the stem, it is 
taken to the 
edge of the foot; 
it follows the 
edge for about 1 
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in. and then 

passes in a curve across the base, and 
ascends the stem; then it passes 
around the bowl in a sinuous course to 
the rim, which it follows for about one- 
third of its circumference; after which 
it descends on the inside and termin- 
ates at the bottom. The tinfoil on the 
outside of the glass is divided by cut- 
ting with a knife every ¥4 in., the parts 
inside and beneath the glass being left 
undivided. Current is then led from a 
static machine to two terminals, one 
terminal being connected to one end of 
the tinfoil strip, and similarly the sec- 
ond terminal makes contact with the 
other end, soon as the current is led 
into the apparatus, a spark is seen at 
each place where the knife has cut 
through the tinfoil. If the tumbler is 
rotated, the effect will be as shown in 
the illu ion. A variety of small and 
peculiar effects can be obtained by 
making some of the gaps in the tinfoil 
larger than others, in which case larger 
sparks would be produced at these 
points. The experiment should be car- 
ried out in a darkened room, and under 
these circttmstances when nothing is 
visible, not even the tumbler, the effect 


OLD-TIME MAGIC 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Removing 36 Cannon Balls from a Handbag 


The magician produces a small 
handbag and informs the audience that 
he has it filled with 20-Ib. cannon balls. 
He opens up the bag and takes out a 
ball which he passes to the audience 


Fiat Fi. 
Balls Made of Spring Wire 


for examination. The ball is found to 
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be the genuine article. He makes a 
few passes with the wand and pro- 
duces another ball, and so on until 36 
of them lie on the floor. 

In reality the first ball, which is the 
one examined, is the real cannon ball, 
the others are spiral-spherical springs 
covered with black cloth (Fig. 1). 
‘These balls can be pressed together in 
flat disks and put in the bag, Fig. 2, 
without taking up any great amount of 
space. When the spring is released it 
will fill out the biack. cloth to repre- 
sent a cannon bail that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the real article —Con- 
tributed by J. F. Campbell, Somerville, 
Mass. 

‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
A Rising Card Trick 

A rising card trick can be accom- 
plished with very little skill by using 
the simple device illustrated. The only 


nt 


i 


Card Slips from the Pack 


things needed are four ordinary play- 
ing “cards and a short rubber band, 
Pass one end of the rubber band 
through one card and the other end 
through the other card, as shown in 
the illustration, drawing the cards 
close together and fastening the ends 
by putting a pin through them. The 
remaining two cards are pasted to the 
first two so as to conceal the pins and 
ends of the rubber band. 

Put the cards with the rubber band 
in a pack of cards; take any other card 
from the pack and show it to the aud- 
ience in such a way that you do not 
see and know the card shown, Return 
the card to the pack, but be sure and 
place it between the cards tied to- 
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gether with the rubber band. Grasp 
the pack between your thumb and fin- 
ger tightly at first, and by gradually 
loosening your hold the card pre- 
viously shown to the audience will 
slowly rise out of the pack.—Contrib- 
uted ‘by Tomi O’Kawara, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
lusion for Window Attraction 


Gold fish and irds, living to- 
gether in what © one recepta~ 
cle, make an unusual sow window 
attraction, Secure two glass vessels 
having straight sides of the same 
height, one 18 in, in diameter (Fig. 1) 
and the other 12 in, in diameter (Fig. 
2). ‘The smaller is placed within the 
larger, the bottoms being covered with 
and aquarium decorati 


can be purchased at a bird store, 
the 


space between the vessels with 
er. Cut a piece of galvanized screen 
into circular ‘form to cover the larger 
, and hang a bird swing, A, Fig. 
3, in the center. Place the screen on 
top of the vessels so that the swing 
vill hang in the center of the inner ves- 
filled with sand 
should he placed on top of the 
‘een, over the smaller vessel, to keep 
it from floating. Moss should be put 
over the top of the screen so that the 
two separate vessels can not be seen. 


12a Diameter 


16 io. Diarmster 
at Fe? 


Place the birds in the inner vessel and 
the fish in the water. The effect is 
surprising. To complete the effect and 
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Fad Fred 


Birds and Fish Apparently Together 


aid the illusion the vessels can be set 
in a box ued with black velvet, or on 
a pedestal—Contributed by ‘J. F. 
Cempbell, Somerville, Mass, 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
A Dovetail Joint Puzzle 


A simple but very ingenious example 
joinery is illustrated. In the fin- 
ished piece, Fig. 1, the dovetail appears 
son each side Of the square stick of 


How the Joint 1s Ct 
wood, the illustration, of course, shows 
only two sides, the other two are identi- 
cal. The joint is separable and each 
part is solid and of one piece. In mak- 
ing, take two pieces of wood, prefer- 
ably of contrasting colors, such as 
cherry and walnut or mahogany and 
boxwood, about 114 in. square and of 
any length desired. Cut the dovetail 
on one end of each stick as shown in 
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@. 2, drive together and then plane 
ff the triangular corners marked A. 
The end of cach piece after the dove- 
tails are cut appear as shown in Fig. 3, 
the lines marking the path of the dove- 
tail through the stick. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 


A Checker Board Puzzle 


Place eight checker men upon the 
checker board as shown in the first row 
in the sketch. The puzzle is to get 


Placing the Checkers, 


them in four piles of two men each 
without omitting to jump over two 
checker men every time a move is 
made, 

The F is to jump 5 over 4 
and 3 on 2 whi shown in the 
second row, then jump 3 over 4 and 6 
on 7 and the positions will appear as 
shown in the third row; jump 1 over 2 
and 5 on 4 to get the men placed like 
the fourth row and the last move is to 
jump 8 over 3 and 7 on 6 which will 
make the four piles of two men each as 
shown in the fifth row.—Contributed 
by L. G. Bayley, Cape May Point, N. J. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Old-Time Magic 
Changing a Button into a Coin 


Place a button in the palm of the left 
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hand, then place a coin between the 
second and third fingers of the right 
hand. Keep the right hand faced down 
and the left hand faced up, so as to 
conceal the coin and expose the button. 
With a quick motion bring the left 
hand under the right, stop quick and 


Making the Change 
the button will go up the right-hand 
coat sleeve. Press the hands together, 
allowing the coin to drop into the left 


*hand, then expose again, or rub the 


hands a little before doing so, saying 
that you are rubbing a button into a 
coin—Contributed by L. E, Parker, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
‘Buttonhole Trick 

This trick is performed with a small 
tick having a loop attached that is too, 
small for the stick to pass through. 
Spread out the 
string and place it 
each side of the 
buttonhole, then 
draw the cloth 
around the hole 
through the 
string until it is 
far enough to pass \4,// 
the stick through “7 
the’ hole. Pull 
back the cloth and ¢ 
youhavethr —= —— ee) = 
string looped in 
the hole with a hitch the same as if the 
stick had been passed through the 
string. 

‘The stick may be removed by pulling 
up the loop as if you were passing the 
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stick through it, putting the stick in 
the hole and leaving the string on the 
outside, then spread the string, pulling 
up the cloth and passing the stick 
through the hole as before—Contrib~ 
uted by Charles Graham, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. tye BOY MECHANIC 1913 

Dropping Coins in a Gloss Full of 
Water 


‘Take a glass and fill it to the brim 
with water, taking care that the sur- 
face of the wate aised a little above 
the edge of the glass, but not running 
over. Place a 
number of nick- 
els or dimes on 
the table near 
the glass and ask 
your spectators 
how many coins 
can be put into 
the water with- 
out making it 
overflow. No 
doubt the reply 
will be that the 
water will run 
over before two 
coins are dropped in, but it is possi- 
ble to put in ten or twelve of them. 
With a great deal of care the coins may 
be made to fall without disturbing the 
water, the surface of which will be- 
come more and more convex before 
the water overflows. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Cardboard Spiral Turned by Heat 


A novel attraction for a window di 
play can be made from a piece of stiff 


on Fez 
Spiral Cut from Cardboard 
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cardboard cut in a spiral as shown in 
Fig. 1. The cardboard should be about 
7 or 8 in. in diameter. Tie a picce of 
string to the center point of the spiral 
and fasten it so as to hang over a gas 
jet, Fig. 2. A small swivel must be 
put in the string at the top or near the 
cardboard, if it is desired to have the 
spiral run for any length of time. The 
cardboard will spin around rapidly and 
present quite an attraction—Contribu- 
ted by Harry Szerlip, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Moving a Coin Under a Glass 


Place a penny or a dime on a table- 
cloth, towel or napkin and cover it 
over with a glass in such a way that 
the glass will rest upon two 25 or 50- 
cent pieces as shown in the sketch. 
‘The coin is made to come forth with- 
out touching it or sliding a stick un- 
der the edge of the glass. It is only 

* necessary to claw the cloth near the 
glass with the nail of the forefinger. 


Removing the Coin 


The cloth will produce a movement 
that will slide the coin to the edge and 
from under the glass. eats 


‘The Principles of the Stereograph 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Each of our eyes sees a different 

picture of any object; the one sees a 

trifle more to the right-wad side, the 

other to the left, especially when the 

object is near io the observer. ‘The 
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stereoscope is the instrument which 
clfects this result by bringing the two 
pictures together in the senses. ‘The 
stereograph produees this result in 
another way than by prisms as in the 
slereoscope. In the first place there is 


only one picture, not two mounted side 
by ‘side. ‘The stereograph cons 
iece of card, having therein two cir- 
Y openin, out 14 in, diameter, 
ub a distance apart corresponding to 
the distance between the centers of the 
pupils. ‘Che openings are covered with 
transparent gelatine, the one for the 
left eye being blue, that for the right, 
orange. ‘The picture is viewed at a 
distance of about 7 in. from the stereo- 
graph, As a result of looking at it 
through the s one see: 
colorless black and white picture which 
stands out from the background. ‘Try 
looking at the front cover of Popular 
Mechanics through these colored g 
tine openings and the effect will be 
produced. 

If one looks at the picture first with 
the right eye alone through the orange 
glass, and then with the left eyo 
through the blue glass, one will under- 
stand the principle on which the little 
instrument works. Looking through 
the blue glass with the, left eye, one 
sees only those portions which are red 
on the picture. But they seem black. 
‘The reason is that the red rays are ab- 
sorbed by the blue filter. ‘Through the 
orange gulatine all the whiie portions 
of the picture seem orange, because of 
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ihe rays coming from them, and which 
contain all the colors of the spectrum; 
only the orange rays may pass through. 
The red portions of the ‘picture are not 
seen, because, although they pass 
through the sereen, they are not seen 
against the red ground of the picture. 
It is just as though they were not 
there. ‘The left eye therefore sees a 
black picture on a red background. 

In the same way the right. ye sees 
through the orange screen only a black 

ture on a red background ; this black 

¢ consisting only of the blue por- 
tions of the picture. 

Any other part of complementary 
colors than blue and orange, as for in« 
stance red and green, would serve the 

purpose. 

The principle cx which the sterco- 
graph works may be demonstrated by 
very simple experiment. On white 
paper one makes a picture or mark 
with a red pencil. “Looking at this 
through a green glass it appears black 
on a green ground; looking at it 
through a red glass of exactly the same 
color as the picture, it, however, disap- 
pears fully. 

‘Through the glass one will see only 
a regular surface of the color of the 
glass itself, and without any picture, 
Through a red glass a grecn pieture 
will appear blac 

So with the stereograph; each eye 
sees a black picture representing one of 
the pictures given by the stereoseope; 
the only difference being that in the 
case of the stereograph the background 
for each eye is colored; while both eyes 
together si a white background. 

Jn ine pictures the ‘ed and the 
green lines and dots must not coin- 
cide; neither can they j.2 very far apart 
in order to produce the desired result. 


ic,” which increases the sense of 
depth and shows the effect of distance 
in the picture, they must be a very 
trifle apart. The arrangement of the 
two pictures can be so that one sees the 
pictures either in front of or on the 
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back of the card on which they are 
printed. In order to make them appear 
before the card, the left eye sees 
through a blue ‘screen, but the red 
picture which is scen by it is a black 
one, and lies to the right on the 
Pietro and the right eye sees the lelt- 
hand picture. ‘The further apart the 
pictures are, the further from the card 
will the composite image appear. 

In the manufacture of a stereoscope 
the difficulty is in the proper arrange- 
ment of the pri ith the stereo 
graph, in the proper choice of color: 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 
An Optical Illusion 


The engraving shows a perfectly 
straight boxwood rule laid over a num- 
ber of turned brass rings of various 
Although the effect in the illus- 


‘An Optical tusion 
tration is less pronounced than it was’ 
in reality, it will be noticed that the 
rule appears to be bent, but sighting 
along the iuie frera one end will show 
that i is perfectly straight. 

‘The brass rings also appear distorted, 
The portions on one side of the 
rule do not appear to be a continua- 
tion of those on the other, but that 
they really are can be proved by sight- 
ing in the same manner as before— 
Contributed by Draughtsman, Chicago. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Home-Made X-Ray Instrument 


‘Pwo cylinders, AA, are mounted on 
a base, 1, and mirrors, CC, are fitted 
at an angle of 45 deg. into these eyl- 
inders. Corresponding mirrors, EB, 
are put in the base parallel with those 
in the cylinders. An opening extends 
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downward from D of each cylinder so 
that light entering at one end of the 


Details ef X-Ray Machine 


ylinder is reffected down at right 
angles by the first mirror to the see- 
ond, from the seeond to the third, from 
the third to the fourth, which reflect: 
the light to the’ eye. ‘Thus the light 
never passes through the eylinders and 
the observer does not see through, bu! 
around any object inserted at X be 
tween the cylinders. 


Experiment with Heat 
THE BOY MECHANIC. .913 
Place a small piece of paper, lighted, 
in an ordinary water 
glass. While ‘the pa- 
per is burning turn 
the glass over and set 
into a saucer pre- 
viously filled with 
water. ‘The water 
will rapidly rise in 
the glass, as shown in the sketch. 


Simply Made Wire Puzzle 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913. 
‘The object of this simply made 
puzale is to get the ring off, wh 
not y unless 
so it is necessary to move 
the triangle with ring 
to one of the hinge 
joints and fold the puz- 
ale. ‘Then slip the ring 
off the triangle over the 
hinge joint and it will 
Q 


slip all around and 
of 


the other hinge. 
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Coin and Tumbler Trick 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
‘The accompanying sketch shows 
how a good trick may be easily per- 


formed by any one. Lay a piece of 


‘This Is a Good ‘Trick 


heavy paper thal is free from ereas 
on aboard or table, Secure three tum= 
blers that are alike and stick a piece 
of the same heavy paper over the open 
ings in two of them, neatly trimming 
it all around the edges s0'as to leave 
nothing of the paper for any one to 
see. Make three covers of paper as 
shown in Fig. 1 to put over the tum 
bers, Place three coins on the sheet 
of paper, then the tumblers with cov= 
ors on top of the coins, the unprepared 
tumbler being in the middle, Now lift 
the covers olf the end tumblers, and 
you will see that the paper on the open 
ings covers the evins. Replace tke cov- 
crs, lift the middle one, and a coin will 
be seon under the tumbler, as the open- 
ing of this tumbler is not covered. 
the cover back again and lift the 
other twnbler> and covers bodily, so 
that the spectators can see the coins, 
remarking it the same time that you 
can make taem vanish from one to the 
other. The openings of the tumblers 
must never be exposed so that any 
one can see them, and a safe way to 
do this is to keep’ them level with the 
table. ———. 
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Another Optical Illusion 


After taking a look at the accompany- 
ing illustration you will be positive that 
the cords shown run in a spiral toward 
the center, yet it shows a series of per- 


The Cora is Not a Spiral 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913. 
fect circles of cords placed one inside 
the other. You can test this for your- 
self in a moment with a pair of com- 
passes, or, still more simply, by laying 
a point of a pencif on any part of the 
cord and following it round. Instead 
of approaching or receding from the 
center in a continuous line, as in the 
ase of a spiral, you will find the pencil 
returning to the point from which it 
started, 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 


Feat of Balancing on Chairs _ 
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Among the numerous physical exer- 
cises is the feat of balancing on the two 
rear legs of a chair while one foot rests 
on the front part of the seat and the 
other on the back of the chair. ‘his 
may appear to Le a hard thing to do, 
yet with a little practice it may be ac- 
complished. Chis exercise is one of 
many practiced by the boys of a boys? 
y given by 


the same time 
nce at the word of 


id keep them 
‘a command- 


ing a Plug in Different Shaped 
Holes 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

A certain king offered to give the 
prinee his liberty if he could whittle 
a plug that would fit four different- 
shaped holes, namely: a square hole, a 
round one, an oblong one and a trian- 
gular one, says the Pathfinder. A 
iroomstick was used to make the plug 
and it was whittled in the shape shown 


Fits Four Different Shaped Holes 


1, ‘The holes in the different 
sas shown in Vig. 2, were fitted 
by this one plug. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 
An Optical Top 

One of the latest optical delusions, 
and one not easy to explain, is Ben- 
ham’s color top. Cut out the black and 
white disk shown in the figure, and 
paste on a piece of stiff cardboard. 
Trim the edges of the cardboard to 
match the shape of the disk, and make 
a pinhole in the center. Cut the pin 
in half and push it through from the 
under side until the head of the pin 
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‘An Optical Top 


touches the cardboard, 
ina strong light and some of the lines 
1 appear colored. The colors appear 
different to different people, and are 
changed by reversing the rotation. 


Old-Time Magic 


‘Trick with a Coin in a Wine Glass 

The accompanying sketch shows a 
trick of removing a dime from the bot 
tom of an old- 
fashioned wine 


glass without 
touching the 


coin, ‘The dime 
is tireb placed. in 
the bottom of the 
glass and then a 
silver quarter 
dropped in on 
top. The quarter 
will not go all 
the way down. 
Blow hard into 
the glass in. the 
position shown and the dime will fly 
out and strike the blower on the nose. 
Untyingea-Knot Trick, 

Tie a double knot in a silk hand- 
kerchief, as shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch and tighten, the last tie a 
little by slightly drawing the two upper 
ends; then continue to tighten much 
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more, pulling vigorously at the first 
comer of the 
hand kerehief, 
and as this end 
belongs to the 
same corner it 
cannot be pulled 
much without 
loosening th 
twisted line of 
the knot to be- 
come a. straight 
line. 
corner $ 
slip knot on 
the end, which can be drawn out with- 
out disturbing the form, or apparent 
y of the knot, at the moment 
when you cover the knot with the un- 
used part of the handkerchief. 

When the trick is to be performed, 
tie two or three very hard knots that 
are tightly drawn and show your audi- 
ence that they are not easy to untie. 
Phe slip knot as describe? then must 
be made in apparently the same way 
and untied with the thumb while the 
knot is in the folds of the handkerchief. 


Old-Time Magic—Part H 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Removing Scissors from a Cord 


A piece of strong cord is doubled 
fastoned to a pair of 

knot, as shown in Fi 
ng ‘ihe ends 
thumb hole of the 
fast to a chair, door knob or any other 
object that may be of sufficient 
make the ends secure. The tric! 


How the Scissors Are Removed « 
‘Take hold of the loop end of the cord 
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in the lower handle and drawing it first 


tough the upper handle and then 

completely over the blades of the scis- 

sors, as shown in Fig. 2. This is very 

simple when you know how, but puz- 
zling when the trick is first seen, 
Coin and Card on the First Finger 

‘This is a simple trick thab many can 


do at the first attempt, while others will 
fail time after time. It is a good trick 


to spring upon a company casually it 
you have practiced it beforehand. 
playing card is 

balanced on the 
tip of the fore- 


the fog end 

asshown in the sketch, With ther 

hand forefinger and thumb strike the 

edge of the card sharply. If done 

p operly the card will fly away, leaving 
> penny poised on the finger end, 


ee 
Old-Time Magic—Part IL 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Disaonpering Coin 


While this is purely a sleight-of-hand 
trick, it will take very litile practice to 
cause the coin to disappear instantly. 
Take a quarter of a dollar between the 
thumb and finger, as shown, and by a 

rapid’ twist of 

the fingers whirl 
the coin and at 
the same time 
close the hand, 
and the coin will 
disappear up 
your coat sleeve. 
‘On opening the 
hand the coin 
will not be seen. ‘Take three quarters 
and hold one in the palm of the left 
hand, place the other two, one between. 
the thumb and fnger of each hand, 
n 1 in the right hané a 


i wiuce, closing both hands 
quickly. ‘The coi in the right hand 
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will disappear up your sleeve, and the 
left hand on being unclosed will con- 
tain two quarters, while the one in the 
right shall have disappeared. 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 
Sticking a Coin Against the Wait 

Cut a small notch in a coin—ten- 
piece or quarter will do—so a 

T point will project. When this is 
pressed firmly against a wood casing or 
partition the coin will stick tightly. 

Ss 
A Chinese Outdooy Game 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 

"Phe, accompanying illustration shows 
the “grand whirl,” or the Chinese stu- 
dents? favorite game. This game is 
played by five persons, four of them 
turning avout the fifth or central fig 


‘Chinese Doing the Grand Whirl 


ure with thetr arms locked about each 
olher and the two outside persons 

nging in midair with their bodies 
almost horizontal. 


Old-Time Magic—Part IV 


Cutting a Thread Inside of a Glass Bottle 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

‘This is a trick which can only be 

performed when the sun shines, but it 

Procure a clear glass 

bottle and stick a pin in the lower 

nd of the cork. Attach a thread to 

he pin and tie small weight to the 
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The Glass Directs the Sun's Rays 


end of the thread so it will hang inside 

the bottle when the cork is in place. 

Inform your audience that you will 

sever the thread se thie Ww 
1 


is required to perform the 
feat is to hold a magnifying glass so 
as (o direct the sun’s rays on the thread. 
he thread will quickly burn and the 
weight fall. 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1943. 
Removing a Key from a Double String 
Tie the ends of a S-ft. string to- 
gether, naking a double line on which 
i and the string held as 
dotted lines in the sketch. 
‘Turn the palms of the hands toward 
you and reach over with the litile finger 
of the right hand and take hold of tho 
near the left-hand thumb. 
TRererse the operation and take ‘hold 
of the inside line near right-hand 
thumb with the little finger of the left 
hand. You will then have the string 
as it appears in the sketch, Quickly 
let loose of the string with a little fin- 
one hand and a thumb on the 
d pull the string taut. ‘The 
ey will drop from the string. 


oD) 


“The Key Will Drop from the String” 
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How to Bore a Square Hole 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 


You would not consider it possible 
to bore a square hole in a piece of eard- 
board, yet such a thing can be done. 
Take a cardboard or a thin piece of 
wood, fold and place it between two 
picees of board with the fold up; the 
hoards are then put in a vise as show 
Start the bit with the screw point in 
the fold, using a 1-in, bit, and bore a 


Boring a Square Hole 


hole 4 in. deep. When the cardboard 
is taken from the vise it will appear 
as shown at B and when unfolded, as 


at_A. 


Old-Time Magic—Part V 
‘The Disappearing Coin 


This is an uncommon trick, entirely 
home-made and yet the results are as 
startling as in many of the 
tricks, A small baking-powder ca: 
employed to vanish the coin, whic! 
should be marked by one of the audi 
ence for identification. Cut a slot in 
the bottori on the side of the can, as 
shown in Fig. 1. This slot should be 
just large enough for the coin that is 
used to pass through freely, and to 
have its lower edge on a level with the 
bottom of the can. 

‘The nest or series of boxes in which 
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the coin is afterwards found should 
consist of four small sized flat paste- 
board boxes square or rectangular 
bent in the shape as shown in Fig. 2 to 
serve as a guide for the coin through 
the various boxes. This guide is in- 
serted about 14 in, in the smallest box 
between the cover and the box and 
three rubber bands wrapped around the 
box as indicated, This box is then en- 
closed in the next larger box, the guide 
being allowed to project between the 
box and the cover, and the necessary 
tension is secured by three rubber 
bands around the box as before. In 
like manner the remaining boxes are 


Appliances for the Disappearing Coin 


adjusted so that finally the prepared 
nest of boxes appears as in Fig. 3. 

The coin can easily be passed into 
the inner box through the tin guide, 
then the guide can be withdrawn which 
permits the respective boxes to close 
and the rubber bands hold each one in 
a closed position. 

The performer comes forward with 
the tin can in his right hand, the bot- 
tom of the can in his palm with the 
slot at the right side. He removes the 
cover with the left hand and passes hi: 
wand around the inner part of the can 
which is then turned upside down to 
prove that it contains nothing. Tlie 
marked coin is dropped into the can by 
sonic one in the audience. The cover 
is replaced and the can shaken so the 
coin will rattle within. The shaking of 
the can is continued until the coin has 
slipped through the slot into his palm. 
The can is then placed on the table 
with his left hand. Then apparently 
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he looks for something to cover the 
can. This is found to be a handker- 
chief which was previously prepared 
on another table concealing the nest of 
boxes. The coin in the right hand is 
quickly slipped into the guide of the 
nest of boxes, which was placed in an 
upright position, and the guide with- 
drawn, and dropped on the table. ‘The 
performer, while doing this, is explain- 
ing that he is looking for a suitable 
cover for the can, but as he cannot find 
one he takes the handkerchief instead. 
The handkereisief is spread over the 
can and then he brings the nest of 
boxes. He explains how he will trans- 
fer the coin and passes his wand from 
the can to the boxes. The can is then. 
shown to be empty and the boxes given. 
to one in the audience to be opened, 
They will be greatly surprised to find 
the marked coin within the innermost 
box. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Old-Time Magic—Part VI 
A Handkerchief Mended after Being Cut 
‘ans Torn 

Two persons are requested to come 
forward from the audience to hold the 
four corners of a handkerchief. Then 
beg several other handkerchiefs from 
the audience and place them on the one 
held by the two persons, When several 
handkerchiefs have been accumulated, 
have some one person draw out one 
from the bunch and examine for a 
marks that will determine that this 
handkerchief is the one to be mended 
after being mutilated. He, as well as 
others, are to cut off pieces from this 
handkerchief and to finally tear it to 
pieces. 

‘The pieces are then all collected and 
some magic spirits thrown over the 
torn and cut parts; tie them in a small 
package with a ribbon and put them 
under a glass, which you warm with 
your hands, After a few seconds’ time, 
you remove the glass, as you have held 
it all the time, and take the handker- 
chief and unfold it; everyone will rec- 
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ognize the mark and be amazed not 
to find a cut or tear in the texture, 

‘This trick is very simple. You have 
an understanding with some one in 
the company, who has two handker- 
chiefs exactly alike and has given o1ie 
of them toa person behind the curtain; 
he throws the other, at the time of re- 
quest for handkerchiefs, on the hand- 
kerchiefs held for use in the perform- 
ance of the trick, You manage to keep 
this handkerchief where it will be 
picked out in preference to the others, 
although pretending to thoroughly mix 
them tp. The person selected to pick 
out a handkerchief naturally will take 
the handiest one. Be sure that this is 
the right one, 

When the handkerchief has been torn 
and folded, put it under the glass, on a 
table, near a partition or curtain, The 
table should be made with a hole cut 
through the top and a small trap door 
fitted snugly in the hole, so it will 
appear to be a part of the table top. 
This trap door is hinged on the under 
side and opens into the drawer of the 
table and can be operated by the per- 
son behind the curtain who will remove 
the torn handkerthief and replace it 
with ihe guod one and then close the 
irap door by reaching through the 
drawer of the table, 


‘The Magic Knot 


‘This is a very amusing trick which 
consists of tying one knot with two 
ends of a handkerchief, and pulling the 


“Feing and Untying a Knot 
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ends only to untie them again, Take 
the two diagonal corners of a handker- 
chief, one in cach hand and throw the 
main part of the handkerchief over the 
wrist of the left hand and tie the knot 
as shown in the illustration, Pull the 
ends quickly, allowing the loop over 
the left hand to slip freely, and you will 
have the handkerchief without any 
knot. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

‘The Rolling Marble 


‘Take a marble 
and place it on 
a smooth surface, 
the top of a table 
will do. Ask 
some one to 
cross. their first 
and second. fin- 
gers and place 
them on the 
marble shown 
in the illus 
tion, ‘Then have 
the person rois 
the marble about 
and at the same 
time close the 
eyes or look in 
another direc 
tion. The person will imagine that 
there are two marbles instead of one. 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 
Rolling Uphill Illusion 


‘This interesting as well as entertain- 
ing illusion, can be made by anyone 
having a wood-turning lathe, A solid, 
similar to two cones placed base to 
base, is accurately turned in a lathe, 
the sides sloping to an angle of 45 deg. 
‘The spindle can be turned out of the 
solid at the same time as the cone; or, 
alter turning the cone, drive an iron or 
wood shaft through the center making 
a tight fit. 

The boards for the track are made 
with a sloping edge on which the cone 
sto roll, ‘This slope will depend on 
the diameter of the cone, which can be 
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any size from 3 to 12 in. The slope 
should not be too flat, or the cone will 
not roll, and it should be such that the 


The Illusion 


one end will be higher than the other 
by a little less than half the diameter 
of the cone, Thus it will be seen that 
the diameter of the cone determities the 
length of the slope of the tracks, A 
notch should be cut in the tracks, as 
indicated, for the shaft to drop into at 
the end of the course, 

The. lower end of the tracks are 
closed until the high edge of the cone 
rests upon the inside edges of the tracks 
and the high end spread sufficiently to 
take the full width of the cone and to 
allow the shaft to fall into the notches. 
When the cone and tracks are viewed 
from the broadside the deception will 
be more perfect, and will not be dis- 
covered until the construction of the 
model is seen from all sides. Should 
it be difficult to make the cone from 
wood, a good substitute can be made 
from two funnels.—Contributed by I. 
G. Bayley, Cape May Point, N. J. 


A Mystifying Watch Trick 
THE BOY MECHANIC." 1913 


Borrow a watch from one of the au 
dience and allow the owner to place it 
in the box, as shown in Fig. 1. Thi 
box should be about 3 in. io 
wide and 24% in. deep, says 
tific American. It should be pro 
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with a hinged cover, M, with a lock, N. 
‘The tricky part of this box is the side 
S, which is pivoted at T by driving 
two short nails into it, one through the 
front side and the other through the 
back, so that when S is pushed in at 
the top, it swings around as shown in 
Fig. 1 and allows the watch to slide 
out into the performer's hand. The 
le § should fit tightly when closed, 
so that the box may be examined with- 
out betraying the sceret. As the side 
S extends down to the bottom of the 
box, it facilitates the use of the fingers 
in pulling outward at the lower part 
while the thumb is pressing dat 
the top part. ‘The side of the box op- 
posite S should be built up in the same 
way, hut not pivoted, 

U 

containing an inner cone, | 
the reproduction of the watel The 
cone is made of cardboard pasted to- 
gether so it fiis snugly inside of the 
tumbler, The cone is closed except 
at the bottom, then bran is pasted on 
the outside surfaces to make the tum- 
if fled with bran when 
Vlace the tumbler with 
the cone inside on a table somewhat in 
the background. Put some loose bran 
on top of the cone and allow the cork, 
attached as shown in B, Fig. 2, to hang 
down on the outside of the tumbler, 
away from the audience. A large hand- 
i¢f should be laid 1 ‘he tum- 


After the watch has been placed in 
the box, Fig. 1, the performer takes the 
box in his left hand, and while in the 
act of locking it with his right hand 
secures possession of the watch as pre- 
viously explained. ‘Tossing the key 
to the owner of the watch, the per- 
former places the box on a chair or 
table near the audience and, with the 
watch securely pahued, walks back to 
get the tumbler. Standing directly in 
front of the tumbler with his back to- 
ward the audience, the performer 
quickly raises the cone with his right 
hand, lays the watch in the bottom of 
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Fi.2 
Parts for the Watch Trick 


the tumbler and replaces the cone. 

The loaded tumbler and the hand- 
kerchief are then brought forward, and 
the former is placed in full view of the 
audience with the cork hanging down 
behind it. The performer calls:atten- 
tion to the tumbler being full of bran 
and picks up some of it from the top 
to substantiate his statement. Ie 
then spreads. the handkerchief over 
the tumbler, commands the watch to 
pass from the box int. the tumbler 
and the bran io disappear. 

‘The box is then handed to the owner 
of the watch so that he may unlock it 
with the*key he holds. As soon as 
the box is found to be empty, the per- 
former grasps the handkerchief spread 
over the tumbler, also the cork tied to 
the cone. Raising the handkerchief, 
he curries up the cone within it, leav- 
ing the watch in the bottom to be re- 
turned to its owner, 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Old-Time Magic 
A Sack Trick 


‘The magician appears accompanied 
by his assistant. Ile has a sack similar 
toa meal bag only on a large scale. 
The upper end of this bag is shown in 
Fig. 1, with the rope laced in the cloth. 
He then selects several people from the 
audience as a committee to examine 
the k to see that there is absolutely 
no deception whatever in its makeup. 
When they are satisfied that the bag or 
ack is all right, the magician places his 

tant inside and drawing the bag 
eround him he allows the committee to 
tic him up with as m: 
choose to make, as i 

The bag with its occupant is placed 
ina small cabinet which the committee 
surround to see that there is no outside 
help. The magician then takes 
watch and shows the audicnce that in 
Jess than 30 seconds his assistant will 
emerge from the cabinet with the sack 
in his hand. ‘This he does, the sack is 
gain examined and found to be the 
same as when it was first seen. 

The solution is when the assistant 
enters the bag he pulls in about 15 in. 
of the rope and holds it, as shown in 
Fig. 3, while the committee is tying 
him up. As soon as he is in the cabinet 
he merely lets out the 
ing enough room for his body to pass 
through. When he is out of the bag 
he quickly unties the knots and then 
steps from his cabinet.—Contributed by 
J. F. Campbell, Somerville; Mass. 


‘The Invisible Light 

‘The magician places two common 
wax candles on a, table, one of them 
burning brightly, the other without a 
light. Members of the audience are 
allowed to inspect both the table and 
the candl 

The magician walks over to the burn- 
ing candle, shades the light for a few 
seconds, turns to the audience with his 
hands a few inches apart, showing that 
there is nothing between them, at the 
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Sack Trick—Holding the Rope Inside the Bay 


same time saying that he has a light 
between his hands, invisible to them 
(the audience), with which he is going 
to light the other candle. He then 
walks over to the other candle, and, in 
plain sight of the audience lights the 
candle apparentlys with nothing. 

In reality the magician has a very 
fine wire in his hand which he is heat: 
ing while he bends over the lighted 
candle, and the audience gaze on and 
see nothing. Ie turns to the other 
candle and touches a grain of phos- 
phorts that has been previously con- 
cealed in the wick with the heated wire, 
thus causing it to light—Contributed 
by C. Brown, New York City. 


How to Find the Blind Spot in the 
Eye 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 

Make a small black cireular dot 4 
in. in diameter on a piece of cardboard 
and about 3 in. from the center of 
this dot draw a star. Hold the card- 
board so that the star will be directly 
in front of one eye, while the dot will 
be in front of the other. If the star 
is in front of the left eye, close the 
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right eye and look steadily 


point is reached where the dot disap- 
pears. ‘This will prove the presence 
of a blind spot in a person’s eye. The 
other eye can be given the same ex- 
periment by turning the eardboard end 
for end. ‘The blind spot docs not indi- 
cate diseased eyes, but it simply ma 
the point where the optic nerve enters 
the eyeball, which point is not pro- 
vided with the necessary visual end or- 
gans of the sight, known as rods and 
cones, 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913. 
Parlor Magic for Winter Evenings 
by C, H. CLAUDY 


You are scated in a parlor at night, 
with the lights uirned low. In front 
of you, between the parlor and the 

room back of it, is an upright 


square of brightly burning 
lights, surrounding a per- 
fectly black space. ‘The ma- 
git stands in front of this, 
in his shirt sleeves, and after 
a few words of introduction 


proceeds to show the won- 

ders of his magic cave. 
Showing you plainly that both hands 
are empty, he points with one finger to 
the box, where immediately appears a 
small white china bowl. Holding his 
empty hand over this bowl, some 
oranges and apples drop from his 
empty hand into the bowl. He removes 
the bowl from the black box, or cave, 
and hands its contents round to the 
audience. Receiving the bowl again, 
he tosses it into tire cave, but it never 
reaches the floor—it disappears in mid- 
air. 

The illusions he shows you are too 
many to retail at length. Objects ap- 
pear and disappear. Heavy metal ob- 
jects, such as forks, spoons and jack- 
knives, which have been shown to the 
audience and which can have no strings 
attached to them, fly about in the box 
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at the will of the operator. One thing 
changes to another and back again, and 
black art reigns supreme. 

Now all this “magic” is very simple 
and requires no more skill to prepare 
or execute than any clever boy or girl 
of fourteen may possess. It is based 
on the performance of the famous Her- 
mann, and relies on a principle of op- 
tics for its success. To prepare such a 
magic cave, the requisites are a large 
soap box, a few simple tools, some 
black paint, some black cloth, and 
plenty of candles. 

The box must be altered first. One 
end is removed, and a slit, one-third 
of the length from the remaining end, 
cut in one side. This slit should be 
as long as the width of the box and 
about five inches wide. On either side 
of the box, half way from open end to 
closed end, should be cut a hole, just 
large enough iv comfortably admit a 
hand and arm. 

Next, the box should be painted 
black both inside and out, and finally 
lined inside with black cloth. This 
lining must be done neatly—no folds 
must show and no heads of tacks. The 
interior must be a dead black, The 
box is painted black first so that the 
cloth used need not be very heavy; but 
if the cloth be sufficiently thick, no 
painting inside is required. The whole 
inside is to be cloth-lined, floor, top, 
sides and end. 

Next, the illumination in front must 
be arranged. If you can have a 
plumber make you a square frame of 
gas-piping, with tiny holes all along it 
for the gas to escape and be lit, and 
connect this by means of a rubber tube 
to the ges in the house, so much the 
better; but a pientiful supply of short 
candles will do just as well, although 
a little more trouble. The candles 
must be close together and arranged 
on little brackets around the whole 
front of the “cave” (see small cut), 
and should have little pieces of bright 
tin behind them, to throw the light 
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toward the audience. The whole func- 
tion of these candles is to dazzle the 
eyes of the spectators, heighten the 
illusion, and prevent them seeing very 
far into the black box. 

Finally, you must have an assistant, 
who must be provided with cither 
black gloves or black bags to go over 
his hands and arms, and several black 
drop curtains, attached to sticks greater 
in length than the width of the box, 
which are let down through the slit 
in the top. 

The audience room should have only 
low lights; the room where the cave is 
should be dark, and if you can drape 
portieres between two rooms around 
the box (which, of course, is on a ta- 
ble) so much the better. 

The whole secret of the trick lies in 
the fact that if light be turned away 
from anything black, into the eyes of 
him who looks, the much fainter light 
reflected from the black surface will 
not affect the observer's eye. Conse- 
quently, if, when the exhibitor puts 
his hand in'the cave, his confederate be- 
hind inserts his hand, covered with a 
black glove and holding a small bag of 
black cloth, in which are oranges and 
apples, and pours them from the bag 
into a dish, the audience sees the or- 
anges and apples appear, but does not 
see the black arm and bag against the 
black background. 

‘The dish appears by having been 
placed in position behind a black cur- 
tain, which is snatched swiftly away 
at the proper moment by the assistant. 
Any article thrown into the cave and 
caught by the, black hand and con- 
cealed by a black cloth seems to dis- 
appear. Any object not too large can 
be made to “levitate” by the same 
means. A picture of any one present 
may be made to change into a grinning 
skeleton by suddenly screening it with 
a dropped curtain, while another cur- 
tain is swiftly removed from over a 
pasteboard skeleton, which can be 
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made to dance either by strings, or by 
the black veiled hand holding on to it 
from behind, and the skeleton can 
change to a white cat. 

But illusions suggest themselves. 
There is no end to the effects which 
can be had from this simple apparatus, 
and if the operators are sufficiently 
well drilled the result is truly remark- 
able to the uninitiated. The illusion, 
as presented by Hermann, was identi- 
cal with this, only he, of course, had 
a big stage, and people clothed in black 
to creep about and do his bidding, 
while here the power behind the throne 
is but a black-veiled hand and arm. It 
can be made even more complicated by 
having two assistants, one on each side 
of the box, and this is the reason why 
it was advised that two holes be cut. 
This enables an absolutely instantane- 
ous change as one uncovers the object 
at the moment the second assistant 
covers and removes the other. 


——= 


‘The Magic Cave 
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It is important that the assistants 
remain invisible throughout, and if por- 
tieres are impossible, a screen must be 
used. But any boy ingenious enough 
to follow these simple instructions will 
not need to be told that the whole suc- 
cess of the exhibition depends upon the 
absolute failure of the audience to 
understand that there is more than one 
concerned in bringing about the curi- 
ous effects which are seen. The ex- 
hibitor should be a boy who can talk; 
a good “patter’—as the magicians call 
it—is often of more value than a whole 
host of mechanical effects and helpers. 
It is essential that the exhibitor and 
his confederate be well drilled, so that 
the latter can produce the proper ef- 
fects at the proper cue from the former. 
Finally, never give an exhibition with 
the “cave” until you have watched the 
illusions from the front yourself; so 
that you can determine whether every- 
thing connected with the draping is 
right, or whether some stray bit of 
light reveals what you wish to conceal. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Card Trick with a Tapered Deck 


Another simple trick to perform but 
one not easily detected, is executed by 
using a tapered deck of cards as shown 
in Fig. 1. A cheap deck of cards is 
evened up square, fastened in a vise 
and planed along the edge in such a 
manner that all the pack will be ta- 
pered about i in. ‘This taper is exag- 
gerated in the illustration which shows 


Cards from a Tapered Deck 
one card that has been turned end for 
end. 
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It is evident that any card reversed 
in this way can be easily scparated 
from the other cards in the pack, which 
makes it possible to perform the fol- 
lowing trick: The performer spreads 
the cards out, fan-like, and asks an 
observer to withdr: ‘aw 2 card, which is 
then replaced in any part of the pack. 
After thoroughly shuffling the cards 
the performer then holds the deck in 
both hands behind his back and pro- 
nouncing a few magic words, produces 
the card selected in one hand and the 
rest of the pack in the other. This is 
accomplished by simply turning the 
deck end for end while the observer 
is looking at his card, thus bringing 
the wide end of the s ed card at 
the narrow end of the pack when it 
is replaced. The hands are placed be- 
hind the back for a double purpose, as 
the feat then seems more marvelous 
and the observers are not allowed to 
see how it is done, 

In prize games, players having the 
same score are frequently called upon 
to cut for low to determine which shall 
be the winner, but a fairer way 
cut for high as a person familiar with 
the trick shown in Fig. 2 can cut the 
cards at the ace, deuce, or three spot, 
nearly every time, especially if the 
deck is a new one. ‘This is done by 
simply pressing on the top of the deck 
as shown, before cutting, thus causing 
the increased ink surface of the high 
cards to adhere to the adjacent ones. 
A little practice will soon enable one 
to cut low nearly every time, but the 
cards must be grasped lightly and the 
experiment should be performed with 
anew deck to obtain successful results. 
—Contributed by D. B. J., Chicago. 


“THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Mechanical Trick With Cards 
The following mechanical card trick 


is easy to prepare and simple to per- 
form: 


First, procure a new deck, and divide 
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it into two piles, one containing the 
red cards and the other the black ones, 
all cards facing the same way. Take 
the red cards, square them up and place 
in a vise. ‘Then, with a plane, plane off 
the upper right nand corner and lower 
left nand corner, as in Fig. 1, about 


te 


Then take the black cards, square 
them up, and plane off about zs in. on 
the upper left hand corner and lower 
right hand corner, as in Fig. 2. 

Next restore all the cards to one 
pack, taking care to have the first card 
red, the next black, and so on, every 
allernate card being the same color, 
Bend the pack so as to give some 
spring to the cards, and by holding one 
thumb on the upper lefé-hand corner 


Card Trick 


all the cards will appear red to the 
atidience; place thumb in the center 
at top of pack and they will appear 
mixed, red and black; with thumb on 
upper right-hand corner all cards ap- 
pear black. You can display either 
color called for—Contributed ‘by 
Ralph Gingrich, Chica 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
A Miniature “Pepper’s Ghost” 
Illusion 


Probably many readers have seen a 
“Pepper’s Ghost” illusion at some 
amusement place. As there shown, 
the audience is generally seated in a 
dark room at the end of which there is 
a stage with black hangings. One of 
the audience is invited onto the stage, 
where he is placed in an upright open 
coffin. A white shroud is thrown over 
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his body, and his clothes and flesh 
gradually fade away till nothing but 
his skeleton remains, which imme- 
diately begins to dance a horrible 
rattling jig. The skeleton then fades 
away and the man js restored again. 

A simple explanation is given in the 
Model Engineer, Between the audi- 
¢ and the coffin is a sheet of trans- 
parent glass, inclined at an angle ‘so 
to reflect objects located behind the 
scenes, but so clear as to be invisible 
to the audience and the man in the 
soffin. At the beginning the stage is 
lighted only from behind the glass. 
Hence the coffin and its occupant are 
scen through the glass very plainly. 
‘The lights in front of the glass (behind 
the scenes) are now raiséd very gradu- 
ally as those behind the glass are 
turned down, until it is dark there. The 
perfectly black surface behind the glass 
now acts like the silver backing for a 
mirror, and the object upon which the 
light is now turned—in this case the 
skeleton—is reflected in the glass, ap- 
pearing to the audience as if really oc- 
cupying the st: 

‘The model, which requires no special 
skill except that of carpentry, is con- 
structed as shown in the drawings. 

The box containing the stage should 
be 14 in. by 7 in. by 7% in,, inside di- 
mensions. “The box need not be made 
of particularly good wood, as the en- 
tire interior, with the exception of the 
gliss, figures and lights, should be 
colored a dull biack. This can well be 
done by painting with a solution of 
lampblack in turpentine. If every- 
thing is not black, especially the joints 
and background near A, the illusion 
will be spoiled. 

The glass should be the clearest pos- 
sible, and must be thoroughly cleansed. 
Its edges should nowhere be visible, and 
it should be free from scratches and 
imperfections. The figure A should be 
a doll about 4 in. high, dressed in bril- 
liant, light-colored’ ‘garments. The 
skeleton is made of papier maché, and 
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pelos 3 2- a1 


urtain 


Construction of the “Pepper's Ghost” Iusion 


can be bought at Japanese stores. It 
should preferably be one with arms 
suspended by small. spiral springs, 
giving a limp, loose-jointed effect. The 
method of causing the skeleton to dance 
shown in the front view. The figure 
is hung from the neck by a blackened 
stiff wire attached to the hammer wire 
of an electric bell, from which the 
gong has been removed. . When the 
bell works he will kick against the rear 
wall, and wave his arms up and down, 
thus giving as realistic a dance as any- 
one could expect from a skeleton. 

The lights, L and M, should be min- 
iature electric lamps, which can be run 
by three dry cells. They need to give 
a fairly strong light, especially L, 
which should have a conical tin re- 
flector to increase its brilliancy and 
prevent its being reflected in the glass. 

Since the stage should be some dis- 
tance from the audience, to aid the 
illusion, the angle of the glass and the 
inclination of the doll, A, has been so 
designed that if the stage is placed 
on a mantle or other high shelf, the 
image of A will appear upright to an 
observer sitting in a chair some dis- 
tance away, within the limits of an or- 


dinary room. If it is desired to place 
the box lower down, other angles for 
the image and glass aay be found nec- 
essary, but the proper tilt can be found 
readily by experiment. 

‘The electric connections are so sim- 
ple that they are not shown in the 
drawings. All that is necessary is a 
two-point switch, by which either L or 
M can be placed in circuit with the 
battery, and a press button in circuit 
with the bell and its cell. 

If a gradual transformation is de- 
sired, a double-pointed rheostat could 
be used, so that as one light dims the 
other increases in brilliancy, by the in- 
sertion ‘and removal of resistance coils. 

With a clear glass and a dark room 
this model has proved to be fully as 
bewildering as its prototype. 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

Experiment with Colored Electric 

Lamps 


To many the following experiment 
may be much more easily performed 
than explained: Place the hand or 
other object in the light coming from 
two incandescent lamps, one red_and 
one white, placed about a foot apart, 
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Fwo-Colored Hand 


and allow the shadow to fall on a white 
screen such as a table-cloth. Portions 
of the shadow will then appear to be a 
bright green, A similar experiment 

sists in first turning on the red 
light for about a minute and then turn- 
ing it off at the same time that the 
white one is turned on. The entire 
screen will then appear to be a vivid 
green for about one second, after which 
it assumes its normal color. 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Magic Spirit Hand 


‘The magic hand made of wax is 
given to the audience for examination, 
also a board which is suspended by 
four pieces of common picture-frame 
wire. The hand is placed upon the 
board and answers, by rapping, any 
question asked by members of the au- 
dience. The hand and the board may 
be examined at any time and yet the 
rapping can be continued, though sur- 
rounded by the audience. 

The Magic Wand, London, gives 
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the secret of this spirit hand as fol- 
lows: The hand is prepared by con- 
cealing in the wrist a few soft iron 
plates, the wrist being afterwards 
bound with black velvet as shown in 
Fig. 1. The board is hollow, the top 
being made of thin veneer. (Fig. 2). 
A small magnet, A, is connected to @ 
small flat pocke: iamp battery, B, The 
board is suspended by four lengths of 
picture-frame wire one of which, E, is 
connected to the battery and another, 
D, to the magnet. The other wires, F 
and G, are only holding. wir All 
the wires are fastened to a small orna- 
mental switch, H, which is fitted with 
a connecting plug at the top. The 
plug can be taken out or put in as de- 
sired, 

The top of the board must be made 
to open or slide off so that when the 
battery is usted a new one can be 
installed. Everything must be firmly 
fixed to the board and the hollow space 
filled in with wax, which will, maie 
the board sound solid when tapped. 

In presenting the trick, the per- 
former gives the hand and board with 
wires and switch for examination, 
keeping the plug concealed in his right 
hand. “When receiving the board 
back, the plug is secretly pushed into 
the switch, which is held in the right 
hand. The hand is then placed on the 
b over the magnet. When the 
performer wishes the hand to move he 
pushes the plug in, which turns on the 
current and causes the magnet to at- 
tract the iron in the wrist, and will, 
therefore, make the hand rap. The 
switch can be made similar to an or- 
dinary push button so the rapping 


faut 


Fict 


Fia.2 


‘Wax Hand on Board and Electrical Connections 
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may be easily controlled without de- 
tection by the audience. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 


Secret Door Lock 


‘The sketch shows the construction of 
a lock I have on a door which is quite 
a mystery to those who do not know 
how it operates. It also keeps them 


out. The parts of the lock on the in- 
side of the door are shown in Fig. 1. 
‘These parts can be covered so that no 
one can see them, 


Fea 
‘The Lock Parts 
The ordinary latch and catch A are 
attached to the door in the usual man- 
ner. The latch is lifted with a stick of 
wood B, which is about 1 ft. long 
1 in. wide, and pivoted about t 
thirds of the way from the top as 
shown. The latch A is connected to 
the stick B with a strong cord run 
through a staple to secure a right-an- 
gle pull between the pieces. A nail, C, 
keeps the stick B from falling over to 
the left. The piece of wood, D, is 6 or 
8 in, long and attached to a bolt that 
runs through the door, the opposite 
end being fastened to the combination 
dial Two kinds of dials are shown in 
jig. & The viece D is fastened on the 
bolt an inch or two from the surface of 
the door to permit placing a spiral 
spring of medium strength in between 
as shown in Fig. 3. The opposite end 
of the bolt may be screwed into the 
dial, which can be made of wood, or 
an old safe dial will do. A nail i 
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driven through the outer end of the 
piece D and the end cut off so that it 
will pass over the piece B when the 
dial is turned. When the dial is pulled 
out slightly and then turned toward 
the right, the nail will catch on the 
piece B and open the latch.—Contrib- 
uted by Geo, Goodbrod, Union, Ore. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Magic-Box Escape 

The things required to make this 
trick are a heavy packing box with 
cover, one pair of special hinges, one 
or two hasps for as many padlocks and 
a small buttonhook, says the Sphinx. 
The hinges must be the kind for at- 
taching inside of the box. If ordinary 


butts are used, the cover of the box 


Box with Hinges and Lock 


must be cut as much short as the 
thickness of the end board. ‘The hinges 
should “ave pins that will slip easily 
through the parts. 

Before entering the box the. per- 
former conceals the buttonhook on bis 
person, and as soon as the cover is 
closed and locked, and the box placed 
in a cabinet or behind a screen, he 
pushes the pin or bolt of the hinge out 
far enough to engage the knob end 
with the buttonhaok which is used to 
pull the pin from the hinge. Both 
hinge8 are treated in this manner and 
the cover pushed up, allowing the per- 
former to get out and unlock the pad- 
jocks with a duplicate key. The bolts 
are replaced in the hinges, the box 
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relocked and the performer steps out 
in view. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
How to Make “Freak” Photographs 


The “freak” pictures of well-known 
people which were used by some daily 
newspapers recently made 

everybody wonder how 
the distorted photographs 
were made. A writer in 
ves the 
secret, which proves to be 
casy of execution. The 
distortion ccomplished. 
by the use of prisms, as 
follows: Secure from an 
leaded-glass establish 


optician or 
nient, tivo gla 


shown by the sectional sketch, 
rawboard and black paper. 
hen make a ring to fit over the lens 
mount and connect it with the prisms 
in such a way as to exclude all light 
from the camera except that which 
passes through the face of the prisms. 
The inner surface of this hood must be 


PAPER 


[STRAW BOARD 
veer 

— Arrangement of Prisms 

dull black. The paper which comes 
around plates answers nicely. If the 
ting which slips over the lens mount 
is lined with black velvet, it will ex- 
clude all light and hold firmly to the 
mount, Place over lens, stop down 
well after focusing, and proceed as for 
any picture. 
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A Skidoo-Skidee Trick 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 

In a recent issue of Popular Me 
chanies an article on “The Tuming 
Card Puzzle” was described and illus: 
trated. Outside of the scientific side 
involved, herein I describe a much bet= 
ter trick. About the time when the 
expression “skidoo” first began to be 
used I invented the following trick and 


How to Cut the Notches 


called it “Skidoo” and “Skidee,” which 
created much merriment, Unless the 
trick is thoroughly understood, for 
some it will turn one way, for others 
the opposite way, while for others it 
will not revolve ‘at all. One person 
whom I now reeall became red in the 
by shouting skidoo and skideo at 
it, bat the thing Would not move at all, 
and he finally from vexation threw the 
trick into the fire and 2 new one had. 
to be made. Very few can imake it 
turn both ways at wili, and therein is 
the trick. 

Take a piece of hardwood % in. 
square and about 9 in. long. On one 
of the edges cut a series of notches as 
indicated in Fig. 1. Then slightly 
taper the end marked B until it is 
nicely rounded as shown in Fig. 2. 
make an arm of a two-arm wind- 
mill such as boys make. Make a hole 
through the center of this one arm. 
Enlarge the hole slightly, enough to 
allow a common pin to hold the arm 
to the end B and not interfere with the 
revolving arm. ‘Two or three of these 
rms may have to be made before one 
cured that is of the exact propor- 
tions to catch the vibrations right. 

To operate the trick, grip the stick 
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firmly in one hand, and with the for- 
ward and backward motion of the ether 
allow the first finger to slide along the 
top edge, the second finger along the 
side, and the thumb nail will then vi 
brate along the notches, thus making 
the arm revolve in one direction. To 
make the arm revolve in the opposite 
direction—keep the hand moving all 
ihe time, so the observer will not de- 
tect the change which the hand makes 
—allow the first finger to slide along 
the top, as in the other movement, the 
thum) and sevond finger changing 
places: e, g, in the Jirst movement 
you scratch the notehes with the thumb 
nail while the hand is going from the 
body, and in the second movement you 
seritch the notches with the nail of 
the second finger when the hand is 
coming toward the body, thus produe- 
ing two different vibrations. In order 
to make it work perfectly (2) 
you must of course say “skidoo” 
when you begin the first movement, 
and then, no matter how fast 
the little arm is refolying when 
changed to the second movement, you 
must say “skideo” and the arm’ will 
immediately stop and begin revolving 
in the opposite direction. “By using 
the magic words the little arm, will 
obey your commands instantly and 
your audience will be mystified. If 
any of your auticnce presume to dis- 
pute, ot think they cai. do the same, 
Jet them try it. You will no doubt be 
accused of blowing or drawing in your 
breath, and many other things in order 
to make the arm operate. At least it 
is amusing. Try it and see. 


Scientific Explanation of a Toy 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913, 


Ina recent fesuc of Poputse, Mechanfes an article 

on tue ‘tumning Card Pucate” wae described. and 

Mustrated, “Outside of the sclentiiie Side luvo'ved, 

hevelu t deserile 4 much better hele Aboot ths 

Aine schon the ‘expression ““steidoo" first 

Tged.f invented the. following (lek and 

i ‘ily erested une mctri= 

is" thoroughly "understood, 

Wag, for eters the oppo” 
Fesilt not tevolve at 


Gus now recall became ed. i the 
face yy shouting” sido” a 

hig: Would nat ove ata 
Fexationy thee die tick 2s ‘new 
‘ne: hail" to'he wade "Very few ean make it tama 
ota Ways at willy sud theretn isthe trie 
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‘Take piece of hariwond % in. square and about 
2 tay ong’ “On ome’ of the ‘edges Guta ‘sles of 
Boiches a8 inlcated in Fig 10 Then slightly. taper 
the cod wearked Ik wnt itis aietly outed Yas 
Shown in Fig. oft tworatin 
indmall such, az woys makes 

The. cent 


of thls one" arm, Enlarge tie sie 
‘oinmon pli to ‘old 

interfere with the nevoly= 
iene: gems ‘mag hn 

ie secured “That trot the 


ing. arn 
tor be made beture 
‘exact proyurtioas to ‘cate the vibrations Tight, 


cl hk fy 
cane idea a 
i ll 
tho, atm: revol 
sek i Hy 
taste 
Battin ions as au eaten 
Mei ihn tlt fash Up 
tt ty SRP a EE hh 
te sap ant  te  thh 
Tedatieth gas net od a 
ice A RE tel 
5 “ekidee™ and the aru will tmmeitate 


tke ‘change 
stinger 


your breath, “and many. oth 


‘ings 
“ris it and erer—Contetbuted By Charles 
Gietieut’ wradiey, Yoledos” Onto: 

‘The foregoing article describing the 
“Skidoo-Skideo Trick” appeared in a 
recent issue of Popular. Mechanic 
have been toi that a similar arrange- 
ment is used hy a tribe of Indians in 
the state of Washington, by the Hin- 
circular motion is sufficient to produce 
the result and, secondly, that such mo- 
tion ean be produced by the given move- 
ments of the hands, 

6. A piece of brass rod was clamped 
in the chuck of a lathe, anda depres- 
sion made in the end slightly eccentric, 
by means of a center punch. If the end 
of the pin is inserted in this depression, 
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‘The Lathe Experiment 


while the hand holding the other end 
of the stick is kept as nearly as possiblo 
in the axis of the lathe, rotation of the 
lathe will produce rotation of the re 
volving piece, Speeds between 700 and 
1,100 r. p. m. gave the best results. 

7. A tiny mirror was attached to the 
end of the pin, and the hand held i 
the sunlight so that a spot of sun 
was reflectod upon the wall. ‘The 
notehes were then rubbed in the usual 
way. ‘Che spot of light upon the wall 
moved in a way which disclosed two 
components of motion, one cireular and 
one due (o the irregular movements of 
the hand holding the stick. Usually the 
orbit was too irregular to show a con 
tinuous and closed eiveular path, but at 
times the circular motion became very 
pronounced, It was ubserved and the 
direction of rotation cor vetly stated by 
a man who was unaware of the source 
of the motion. 

Phe production of the circular mo- 
tion can be explained in this wa 
When the rubbing nail comes to a not: 
the release of pressure sends the stick 
upward; this upward motion against 
the oblique pressure upon the (say) 
right hand side gives also a lateral com- 
ponent of motion towards the left. As 
the nail strikes the opposite side of the 
noich the stick is knocked down again, 
this motion relieves somewhat the 
oblique pressure from the right hand 
side, apd the reaction from the holding 
(left) hand moves the stick to the right 
slightly, so that it is back in the old 
position for the next upward motion. 
‘Thus a cixeular or elliptie motion is re- 
peated for each notch, and the direction 
of this motion is the same whether the 
nail be rubbed forward or back. For 
oblique side pressure from the right 
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(notches assumed upward), the motion 
of the stick and hence of the revolving 
piece will be counter-clockwise; if the 
pressure is from the left, it will be 
clockwise. 

That the motion of the revolving 
piece is due to a swinging action, and 
not {o friction of the pin in the hole, 
is proved by experiments 3 and 4.—~ 
Contributed by M. G. Lloyd, Ph.D, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Checker Puzzle 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
Cut a block from a loard about 3 in. 
wide and 10 in, Jong. Sandpaper all: 
the surfaces and round the edges slight 
ly. Mark out seven 1-in, squares on 
the surface to be used for the top and 
color the squares alternately white and 
black. Make six men by sawing a c 
tain roller into pieces about § in, thick. 
Number the pieces 1, 2, 8, 5, 6 and 7, 
and place them as shown in Tig. 1. 
The prsale is to make the first three 


Fro 


Position of the Men 


move only one at a time. This may 
be done us follows: 
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5 place, 

After the 15 moves are made the 
men will have changed places. ‘This 
can be done on a checker board, a 
shown in Vig. 2, using checkers’ for 
meu, but he sere you so situate the 
ten that they will “occupy a row con 
iaining only 7 spaces—Cont 
W. L. Wooison, Cape 1 


AN ELECTRIC ILLUSION 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 


The accompanying engraving 
2 most interesting form of electrically 
operated illusion consisting of a box 
divided diagonally and. each division 
alternately Highted with an electric 
lamp. By means of an automatic ther- 
mostat arranged in fo lamp eirenit 
ausing the lamps <0 fi 
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BOX 
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‘ich completely clivides the box into 
two parts. One-half the partition is 
fitted with’a plain, clear glass as shown. 
‘The partition and interior of the box 
are rendered non-reflecting by painting 
with a dull, uot shiny, black color. 
When making of wood, a door must be 
provided on the side or rear to make 
changes of exhibits. If the box is made 
large enough, or in the larger size men 
tioned, openings may be made in the 
bottom for this purpose, and also used 
in case <? performing the magie trick 
of aiowing two persons to place their 
heads in the box and change from one 
to the oth 

‘The clectrie globes are inserted as 
shown at LL through the top of the 
ox, one in each division. When the 
rear part is illuminated, any article 
arranged within that part will be vis- 
ible to che speciator looking into the 
box through the front opening, but 
when the front part is illuminated, and 
ihe back left dark, any article placed 
therein will be reflected in the glass, 
which takes the same position to the 
observer as the one in the rear, ‘Thus 
a plain aquarium is set in the rear part 
and_one with awimming fish placed in 


ht successively 
am aquarium ap 


without fish one moment 
is in the next instant 
ing with live gold 
fish; an empty yase 
owed through the open- 
ing in the box suddenly 
is filled with flowers, or 
an empty. cigar box is 
con and immediately is 
filled with cigars 


Penshecrwve 


‘These clectrie ma gie 
boxes as shown are made 
of metal and oxidized copper finished, 
ut for ordinary use they can be made 
of wood in the same shape and size. 
‘The upper magic hoxes as are shown in 
the engravit about 12 in. square 
and Sf in, high for parlor use and the 
lower boxes ar¢ 18 in. sauave and 104 
in. hi window d 
waged diagonally 
¢ as shown in the plan view, 


inthe bo: 


Construction oF Magic Boxes 


the front, and with the proper illumi- 
nation one is changed, as it appears, 
into the other. When using as a wine 
dow display, place the goods in one 
part and the price in the other. Many 
other changes can be made at the will 
of the operator. 

Electric lamps may be controlled by 
various means to produce different ef- 
fects. Lamps may be eonneeted in 
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Four Electric Magle Boxes Ooi 


parallel and each turned on or olf by 

means of a hand-operated switch or the 

hutton on the Iamp socket, or if de- 

sired a and-operated adjustable 
stanee may be ineluded in the cireuit . 

p for gradually causing the 

de away or reappear slowly. 


An Optical Hlusion 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
When looking at the accompanying 
sketch you wiil say that the letiers are 
alternately inclined to the right and 
icf. ‘They are not so 


jleto for Use 


1 


d of changing the current op 
erated by hand, this may be done auto- 
matically by ting the lamps in 
parallel on tie hghting cireuit and each 
counceted in series with a thermostatic 
switch plug provided with a heating 
coil which operates to automatically 
open and close the circuit through the 
respective lamp. : 

When there is no electric current 
available, matches or candles may be 
used and inserted through the holes I, 
as shown in the sketch, alternately. 


and can be proved by 
measuring the distance 
of the top and bottom of 
any vertical strokes from ff 
the edge of the entire 
block. hey will be 
found to be exactly the 
same distance, Or take & 
any of the horizontal 
strokes of the four let- 
ters and sce how far their 
extremities are from the 
top and bottom of the entire block. It 
will be found that a line joining the 
extremities of the strokes are strictly 
parallel to the top or bottom and that 
they are not ona slant atall. Te is the 
slant of the munerons short I 
go to make =} the jeter as a 
that deceives the eye. 


Optical Ilusions 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1913 
If a person observes fixedly for some 
time two balls hanging on the end of 
cords which are in rapid revolution, not 
rotation, about a vertical axis, the dix 
tion of revolution will seem to reverse. 
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Illusions Shown by Revolving Platinum Sponge “Pills” and Hat Pins 


In some experiments two incandescent 
“pills” of platinum sponge, such asgare 
used for lighting gas-bumners, were 
Ing in tiny aluminum bells from a 
mica vane wheel which was turned con- 
stanly and rapidly in one direction by 
hot air from a_yas flame to keep the 
platiman ina glow. "Phe inversion and 
yeversion did not take place, as one 
might suppose, at the will of the ob- 
server, but was compulsory and fol- 
lowed regular rules. If the observer 
watches the rotating objects from the 
ilo, or from above or from below, the 
inversion takes place against his will; 
the condition being that the image on 
the retina shall be 
place also, however, 
the convergenee of the optical axes, 
whether they are parallel to each other 
or more convergent. Also when the 
image on the retina is made less distinet 
by the use of a convex or concave lens, 
the revolution seems to reverse; further, 
in the case of a nearsighted person, 
when he removes his spectacles, inver- 
sion results every time that the image 
on the retina is not sharp. But even a 
change in the degree of indistinctness 
causes inversion. 

‘The cause of this optical illusion is 
the same where the wings of windmills 
are observed in the twilight as a sil- 
houette. It is then not a question of 
which is the front or the back of the 
wheel, but whether one of the wings or 


the other comes towards the observer. 
‘The experiment is made more simple by 
taking a hat pin with a conspicuous 

holding’ it firmly in a horizontal 
position, and putting a cork on. the 
point. Looking at it in semi-darkness, 
one seems to see sometimes the head of 
the pin, sometimes the point towards 
him, when he knows which direction is 
right. ‘The inversion will be continued 
a8 soon as one observes fixedly a point 
at the side, Here it is a question of the 
perception of depth or distance; and 
this is the same in the case of the rotat- 
ing balls; the direction of seeming revo- 
lution depends on which one of them 
one considers to be the front one and 
which the rear one, 

From the foregoing the following 
conclusion may be reached: When, in 
the case of a perception remitting two 
appearances. one fixedly observes one of 
these and then wermits or causes change 
in the sharpness of the image on the 
retina, the other appearance asserts 
itself. 


te 


Spirit Photographs 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 


Print some photographs in the usual 
way on printing-out paper, then fix 
them in a solution of 1 oz. hyposul- 
phite of soda and 8 oz. of water, and 
wash them thoroughly. While the 
prints are still wet, immerse them in. 
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saturated solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury. Be very careful to wash the 
hands and trays after using the mer- 
cury solution, as it is poisonous. When 
the print is placed in the mercury s0- 
lution, the picture vanishes completely. 
Leave the prints in this bath just long 
enough for the image to disappear, 
and then wash and dry them thor- 
oughly. Soak some lean blotting 
paper in the hyposulphite-of-soda solu- 
tion and allow it to dry. You are now 
r aly to perform-the magic-photograph 
trick. 

To cause the spirit photograph to 
appear, cut a piece of blotting paper 
the same size as the prepared print and 
moisten it, then hold the apparently 
blank piece of paper in contact with it, 
‘Che picture will come out clear and 
plain, and if thoroughly washed out 
it will remain permanently, 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
A Magic String 


Procure a few pieces of cotton string, 
each about TY ft. long, and fill them: 
well with soap. Prepare a brine by dis- 
solving three tablespoonfuls of salt in 
a cup of water, Place the strings in 
the brine and allow them to soak for 
two hours, or longer, It is necessary 
that they be thoroughly saturated with 
the brine. 

When taken out of the brine and 
thoroughly dried, suspend one of them 
from a nail on a ledge, and hang a fin- 
ger ting on its lower end. Apply a 
fighted match to the string and allow 
it to burn. The ring will not fall, but 
will hang by the ash—Contributed by 
C. Frank Carber, Dorchester, Ma 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
An Optical Illusion 

A very deceiving illusion can be con- 
trived with a bit of wire, a rubber band. 
and a toothpick, Au o:-lmary straight 
hairpin will serve instead of the wire. 
The hairpin or wire is bent as shown in 
the illustration, and the rubber band 
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then placed on the inverted U-shaped 
part. A toothpick is inserted through 


A 


Fig Fig.2 


A 
Toothpick in Rubber Band 


the rubber band and a few turns taken 
by slipping the toothpick back and 
forth so it will pass the wire. 

Hold the wire straight in front of the 
eyes, and, using the forstinger of the 
right hand, turn the end pf the tooth- 
pick A, Fig. 1, down until it almost 
reaches the opposite point A, Fig. 2, 
and let the finger slip off. It’ will ap- 


pear as if the toothpick passed through 
* the wire-—Contributed by 1H, 1. Wind- 
sor, Jr. har Be eet 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
The “Q” Trick 
Lay out the form of the capital let- 
ter Q with coins n a table and ask 
someone in the audience to select a 
number and then 
ee Mee 
P  @ 
from one until @ 
the number is 8@ 
reached, begin- ec 
ning at A and @ @ 
stopping on the 
circle, Soe ade eee 
stance at B, then @ 
counting back 
again beginning ® 
with one, but, AD 
instead of count- 
ing on the tail, pass it and go around 
the circle, say, to C. The performer 
ives these instructions to the person 
joing the counting. The one selecting 
ihe number must not tell the per- 
former what the number is, and the 
latter is to leave the room while the 
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counting proceeds. ‘The performer, 
before leaving the room, is to tell 
which coin will be the last one 
counted. 

Take, for example, the number 7. 
Counting from A to B there are just 
7 coins and counting back the last 
number or 7 will be at C. Try 9 for 
the number and the last one counted 
will also be C. The number of coins 
in the tail represents the number of 
coins in the circle from the intersec- 
tion of the tail and circle to the last 
uumber counted. For instance, the 
sketch shows 4 coins in the tail, there- 
fore the last coin counted in the circle 
will be at C or the fourth coin from 
the inte: ion of the tail and circle. 

By slipping another coin in the tail 
the location of the last coin counted 
is changed, thereby eliminating any 
chance of exposing the trick by locat- 
ng the same coin in the circle every 
time, ‘This can be done secretly with- 
out being noticed, 


How to Make Falling Blocks 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915, 
Procure a thin board large enough 
to cut six blocks, @ in. wide and 3 in. 
long; also 2 yd. of cotton tape, % in. 


Set of Blocks Joined with Tape So That 
Soy Appest to Fall trout the Trop 


wide, and some very small 
tacks. Cut the board into 

pieces of the size mentioned, — [SS 
and number two of them on 

both surfaces, 1, 2, 3, and é 
4, Cut off three p s of tape, 434 in. 
long, and on the side of block 1 tack 
one piece of tape in the center at one 
end, and the other two picces at 
cach edge on the opposite end, 
all being on one side of the block 
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as shown, Take the other block and 
lay the side numbered 4 up, then draw 
the two strips of tape on the edges of 
block 1 under it and back to the end 
of the surface on block 4, and tack them 
on this surface at the edges as shown. 
The center tape is passed under block 
4. and turned over the opposite end and 
tacked. ‘This is clearly shown in the 
sketch, Thus the second block will 
hang from either end of block 1 by 
simply folding them together ‘and sep- 
ing the ends. 

Mark the sides of the third block 5 
and 6, and place i with the two others 
so that the sides numbered 2, 8, and 5 
will be up. Cut off three more pieces 
of tape, 4% in. long, and tack them 
on as shown, being carefyl not to tack 
through any’ of tlie first three pieces. 
Put on the fourth block in the same 
manner as the third block was attached 
to the second, and so on, until all the 
blocks are attached. 

‘Take hold of the first block on the 
edges and tip it as shown by the arrow. 
The second block will then fall as 
shown by the second arrow, and the 
third block falls away in the same man- 
ner, and so on, down to the end. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Writing Name Reversed on Paper 
Placed on Forehead 


The following is an entertaining ex- 
periment in a party of young people. 
One of those present is asked if he can 
write his name, and will, of course, 
answer “yes.” Te is then subjected to 
the following test: He is asked to sit 
down in a chair, a paper, folded several 
times, is placed on his forehead, a lead 
handed him and he is asked to 
¢ his name on the paper. As little 
ne as possible to reflect should be left 
him; if he hesitates, he should be told 
fo just go ahead, and in most cases it 
will be found that he starts writing 
his name at the left iemple and, to the 
amusement of the others present, 
writes it in the way of many left 
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handed persons, that is, so that it is 
legible only when held in front of a 
mirror, unless one is practiced in read- 
ing reversed writing. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
A Puzzle Purse 


The puzzle purse is made of four 
pieces of chamois, two of the picces 
being merely flaps, one on cach side 
at the upper edge. One of the pieces 


‘The Steips of Leather Sliding through the Stitches 
fake the Puzzle Part of the Purse 


forming one side of the purse ¢: 
tends upward for about twice the 
height of the purse part. ‘The part 
above the purse has a number of sli 
cut in it to make the width of cach 
strip 4% in. These slits should be a 
curately cut in order that the purse 
may be opened easily. The other half 
is only the size of the purse proper. 
The upper edge of the latter piece and 
the flap on that side are stitched to- 
gether to the flap on the opposite side, 
the threads of the stitches running be- 
tween the strips of the long piece. 
‘These stitches are made on the line 
AB and around the edge. 

To open the purse, take hold of each 
side on the purse part and draw the 
pieces apart. In doing so, the strips 
are drawn through the stitches so that 
they may be separated and a coin 
taken from the purse. A pull on each 
end will close the purse —Contributed 
by Chas. Motton, Toronto, On 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Corks-in-a-Box Trick 


Procure a pill box and a clean cork. 
Cut twe disks from the cork to fit in 
the box, and fasten one of the pieces 
centrally to the inside bottom of the 
pill box with glue. 

‘o perform the trick, put the loose 
disk in with the one that is fast, and 
then open the box to show both corks. 
Close the box and in doing so turn it 
over, then open and only one cork will 
be seen. Be careful not to show the 
inside of the other part of the box with 
the cork that is fastened.—Contributed 
by Fred B. Spoolstra, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE BOY MECHANIC* 1915 
A Dissolving Coin Trick 


This is a very simple and. effective 
trick, The articles required to per- 
form ‘he trick are, a glass of water, 
a silver dollar, a handkerchief and a 
watch crystal, or round piece of glass, 
the size of a silver dollar, Conceal 
the crystal in the palm of the hand 
and show the audience the dollar. 
Hold the handkerchief in one hand and 
place the hand holding the silver dol- 
lar and crystal under it so that the 
crystal can be grasped by the hand 
holding the handkerchief. Remove the 
dollar by holding it in the palm of the 
hand and slip it, unobserved, into a 
pocket, 

Ask some one in the audience to hold 
the handkerchief. with the inclosed 
crystal and ask him to let it drop into 
the glass of water as the handkerchief 
covets both, The falling glass can be 
heard, but upon removing the hand- 
kerchief nothing can be seen of the 
dollar or watch crystai. ‘The circular 
glass disk cannot be seen in the water. 
—Contributed by Albert Biery, Spo- 


kane, Wash, _ 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Trick Bottles and Glasses 


By GEORGE W. CATLIN 


the Bottle is Made to Rise 


1 baat an sean Pichia. © 
Under Each Cover ed Te «Rae OP CaS 


The performer presents to his au- are bottomless and of such siz: as to 
dience two pasteboard covers, one bot- admit the glass without sticking, A 
tle and one glass. Saying that he round hole is cut in one side of each 
wishes to secure the safety of th» bot- bottle, about 24% in. above the bottom. 
tle and gl he places covers over This can be accomplished in a drill 


them, cauti x the audience to note press by using a round copper tube, 

‘lly, ti cover incloics the with fine emery applied to its end, as 

s and which the bottle. ‘chen he a drill, The hole should be so placed 
says that, to prevent any misunder- that a finger will strike the top of the 
standing as to their positions, it is de- glass when both bottle and glass are 
sired the audience designate which set on the same surface. If dark-colored 
cover holds the glass. The response bottles are used, a false bottom can 
will be unanimous, “the left” or “the be made and fitted in each bottle above 
right” as the case may be, but on rais- the upper edge of the glass. This bot- 
ing that cover the bottle is exposed. tom can be cemented in place and made 
Covering the bottle again, and asking liquid-tight, so that some wine may be 
the audience if they were quite sure placed in the bottle and poured ‘into 
that their eyes did not deceive them, the opposite glass to show that it holds 
he states that the glass is really under liquid. In doing this part of the trick, 


the cover just lifted and returned to make no more changes with the wine in 
place. To prove it, the cover is liftec one glass. 
again, to show the giues this time. The Under each cover is a bottle and 
changing can be done as oiten as de tumbler, and by pinching the cover, 
sired, or will amuse the crowd. the bottle is made to rise with it, thus 
The secret of the trick consi*ts ia leaving the tumbler in view. When it. 
the use of two covers, two bottles and is necessary to show the bottle, just 
two glasses, and the manner of per- taiss the cover, and the bottle covers 
forming it is as follows: The bottles the glass. Wren the bottle is lifted 
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from the table, the thumb is inserted 
in the hole to press the tumbler 
against the opposite side, where it is 
held and raised with the bottle. Be 
sure to keep the side of the bottles with 
the hole back and away from the au- 
dience. 

Tt will be seen that it matters not 
which cover is mentioned ; the perform- 
er can show just the article he desires. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1918 
A Ring Trick 

‘The trick to be described is one of 
the simplest and at the same time onc 
cf the most effeciive, and but little 
“male-ready” is required to perform 
ii ‘The magician, while sitting in a 
chair, allows his hands to be tied to- 
gether behind the back of the chair. A 
ving is placed between his tips which 
he vlaims to be able to slip on his 
gee without untving his hards. 
This, to the audience, seems practi- 
cally impossible, but it is easily 
complished, 

A. seveen is placed in front of the 
performer before the trick rted, 
so that the audience will not see how 
iv is done. As soon as he is hidden 
irom view, he tilts his head forward 
and drops the cing it bis lap. He then 
slows the ring to drop to the seat of 
the chair hetween his legs. a 
is tilted backwaw! slightly, and he 
raises himself to allow the ring to stip 

part-of the chair seat, 
where he catches it in his hands and 
slips it on the finger. Any one finger 
may be mentioned, as he can slip the 
ring as readily on’ one B 
Use # leather-bottom chair, if possible, 
as the least noise w 
wher ¥ 
ted py 
h aAchusetts. 


fir 


Dartmouth, 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
An Interesting Experiment 
Take an ordinary board, 2 or 3 ft. 


Jong, such as a bread hoard, and place 
it on the table se that about one-third 
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Striking the 
‘Board 


of its length will project over the edge, 
Unfold a newspaper and lay it on the 
table over the board as shown in the 
sketch, Anyone not familiar with the 
experiment would suppose the board 
could be knocked off by hitting it on 
the outer end. It would appear to be 
easy to do, but try it, Unless you are 
prepared to break the board you will 
probably not be ‘able to knock the 
board off. 

‘The reason is that when the board is 
struck it forces the other end up and 
the newspaper along with it, ‘This 
catises a momentary vacuum to be 
formed under the paper, and the pi 
nurs of the air above, which is about 

5 Ib, to the square itch, prevents the 
boar from coming up. This is an 
entertaining trick,to play at an even- 
ing party, and also makes a simple and 
interesting school experiment. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Revolving Shaft without Power 
The device illustrated 
doxical for it gpparently wot 
out any power being “applied to it, 
making from two to three revolution 
per hour, which, though slow, is never- 
theless motion, requiring energy. 

The shaft A is supported on the 
edges, in the bearings B and C, of a 
tank, D, A disk, I, having a central 
hole larger in diameter than the shaft, 
is located at the middle of the latter. 
The disk is supported by 12 or more 
cotton ropes, The tank is filled 
to the level G with water. The lower 
ropes, being immersed in the water, 
shrink and lift the disk slightly above 
the center in the position of an eccen- 
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tric, as shown by the dotted lines in 
the sketch. The center of gravity of 
the disk in this position, being higher 
and slightly to one side of the shaft, 
the disk has a tendency to turn around. 
The motion drives ine next rope into 
the water where # becomes soaked 
nd shrinkage takes place again, lift- 
ing the disk to a higher position, while 
the rope coming out of the water dries 


‘The Expansion and Contraction of the Ropes Keep 
isk Up and to One Side of the Center 


out, The ropes emerging from the 
water but not yet thoroughly dry 
catise the upper part of the disk to be 
in an eccentric position laterally with 
reference to the center of the shaft, 
thus causing the eenter of gravity to 
be not only above but also slightly to 
one sides—Contrivuced by Charles 
Roberts, Brooklys, N.Y. 


‘Tricks Performed 
with Thumbs Tied Together 


THE BOY MECHANIC 1916 

To have one’s thumbs securely tied 
together by any person in an audience 
and examined by the spectators, then 
have some one throw a hoop or bicycle 
rim on one of the performer's arms as 
if the thumbs were not tied, seems im- 
possible, yet this trict can be done, 
and its simplicity is its own protection, 
even though performed close to a com- 
mittee selected from the audience. A 
tick can be held perpendicularly by 
anyone with one hand at each end and 
the performer can thrust his arms at 
the stick which passes between them 
with the thumbs apparently tied 
tightly together. The same effect is 
roduced on the arm of any person, 
while the hands are tightly clasped, 
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and before and after each movement 
the tied thumbs are examined by the 
committee. 

The two cords used for the trick 
are made as follows: The first should 


be about 17 in. long, 44 in, in diameter 


Manner of Crossing tig Thumbs to Receive the 
Double Tie of the Cord 


at its center. and tapering to points at 
the ends. The other cord is about. 13 
in. long, % in. in diameter in the center 


and also tapering at the ends, They 
are constructed of Chinese or Japanese 
paper, which is a soft, but very tough, 

texture. Cut the paper into 
1 in. wide, taking care that the 
grain, or rather the fiber, runs length- 
wise. Beginning at one end, twist the 
paper on itself at an angle as in rolling 
the old-fashioned paper lamp lighter. 
Each turn should lap over the former 
about half of its width. When within 
3 in. of the end of the first strip apply 
another by moistening the joining ends 
and continue the t ing. When the 
Jength given is reached, break off the 
strip and start back over the first in 
the opposite direction. Lay on enough 
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layers to secure the diameter given. 
When finished, the cords should be 
strong enough to resist the pressure 
applied by the hands, 

With all fingers pressed together 
spread both thumbs away from the 
hands, as shown at A. Lay the right 
thtrmb across the lef. as at B, the large 
knuckle hone of one lying directly over 
that of the other. ‘The largest cord is 
aid over the crossing and both ends 
brought down, crossed under the 


tds as They ore Placed around the Thumbs 
The Cords a4 TMEfed'in a Double Knot 


thumbs, then up again, and tied in two 
knots on top of the right thumb, as at 
Cc. The trick in tl ying is at this 
point. Just as the tie is being made 
pull the Icft thumb until the smallest- 
diameter joints reach the cord and pull 
down with the left hand. Push the 
right thumb so that the fleshy part en- 
ters as far as possible into the cords. 
Insist on the tie being made tightly. 
fhe second and smaller cord is laid 
below the right thumb a 
and on top of the left ag 
crossed, brought 


ougl k and tied 
this is being done re- 
¢ pushing and pulling as de- 
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scribed, pushing the left thumb and 
pulling out on the right. Secure all 
the slack on the left thumb, the right 
being pushed into the cords at its 
smallest diameter and the second cord 
being tied high up and as near the 
right thumb as possible, with knots 
tightly drawn. If this second knot is 
not tight it will give trouble in per- 
forming the tric 

‘The release is made by bringing the 
tips of the fingers together and plac- 
ing the thumbs into the ms. If the 
ties have been carefully made there will 
be no trouble to withdraw the left 
thumb as it is masked by the hands. 
‘The peculiar nature of the paper cord 
uses the loop from which the thumb 
was removed to remain open and rigid 
a wire loop, and if the last tic was 
tightly drawn, the second cord will not 
slip down to close the loop. In ap- 
proaching the hoop, stick, or arm, 
touch the thing to be passed with the 
finger tips and withdraw them, sway- 
ing ba da few times and, in the 
last swing before making the pass, re- 
move the thumb from the loop. After 
ing, replace the tt in the loop. 
In passing the object, open the finger 
tips, then close them and open the 
palms, and push the left thumb back 
into the loop, close the palms and ap- 
ply a strain on both thumbs, then show 
the tic. Be careful to press both 
thumbs closely into the palms in pass 
ing that they will not strike the 
objec 

Always exhibit the tie from the back 
of the hands with the palms spread out. 
If thae is any difficulty in drawing 
out or replacing the thumb in the loop, 
it is because the ties have not been 
properly made or tied when the thumbs 
were in the right place. It requires 
some practice to do the trick quickly- 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 


A Trunk 


Doubtless every person has seen the 
trunk mystery, the effect of which is as 
follows: A trunk, mounted upon four 
legs, is brought out on the stage and 
proven to be empty by turning it all 
the way around to show that there is 
nothing on the back, whereupon pieces 
of plate glass are placed along the back, 
sides, and front, the trunk is closed and 


A Shelf gnd Panel Set at Right Angles to 
ace at the Back forthe 
Hloprelt No Matter: Witch Way 
the"Prusie is Turned to Face the “Audionce 
given a swift turn and then opened, 
when to the amazement of all, a lady 
steps out appearing to come from no- 
where. The secret of this trick is very 
simple, and the trunk can be made up 
very cheaply. 
Th the back of the trunk there is a 
movable panei with a shelf exactly the 


Mystery 


same 


as the panel attached to its 


bottom, forming a right angle, the cor- 
ner of which is hinged to the bottom 
of the trunk. The back panel can be 
turned in until it rests on the bottom 
of the trunk and, when this is done, 


Gg - 
'2d0R 10 stow 
TRUNK EMPTY 


When the trunk 

is brought out 

iY pon the stage, the as- 
sistant is crouching on 
the shelf. The trunk can 
then be shown empty. 
Tuis is ell very simple 
until the trunk is turned 
around when it takes 
skill not to give the trick 
away. As soon as the 
performer starts to turn the trunk 
around, the assistant shifts her weight 
on the panel, thus causing it to fall in- 
ward and bring the shelf up to make 
the back appear solid. ‘The assistant is 
now in the trunk, and the back can be 
shown clear of any apparatus. When 
the trunk is turned to the front again, 
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the lady repeats the previous opera 
tion in the opposite direction, thus 
bringing her body to the back of the 
trunk again. 

To make the trick appear more diffi- 
cult, glass plates are made to insert in 
the ends, front and back of the trunk. 
In making the trunk, have the back the 

ize as the bottom. Fit the piece 
for the back int ght frame, 
similar to a window frame. frame 
is hinged to the bottom of the trunk 
and is 4% in. smaller all around than 
the back of the trunk, so that the two 
pieces of glass can be put in the ends 
and also allow the back frame and glass 
to fall flush in the bottom of the truak. 
A few rubber bumpers are fastened in 
the bottom of the trunk to catch the 
glass without noise as it falls. The 
best way to work this is for the per- 
former to let the frame down with his 
right hand while he is closing up the 
front with his left. 

As soon as the trunk is clo: 
assistant again shifts her we 
cause the panel to fall in and then the 
trunk can be. turned to show the back, 
or whirled around and turned to the 
front again, then opened up, whereupon 
the assistant steps out, bows to the 
audience, and leaves the stage. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
String-and-Ball Trick 


‘The stopping of a ball on a string at 
any desired point is understood by al- 
most every person, but to make one 
that can be worked 
only when the oper- 
ator so desires a 
inysterious tric 
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Procure a wooden 
ball, about 2 in. in 
ameter, and cut it 
into two equal parts. 
Insert a small peg 

flat surisce of 
one half, a little to 
le of the cen- 
ter, as shown, and 
allow the end to 
project about yy in, 
The flat surface of 
the other half is cut 
out concave, as 
shown, to make it 
in. deep. ‘The two halves are then 
glued together, agd a hole is drilled 
ntrally on the division line for a 
string to pass through. 

To do the trick, hold an end of the 
ing in each hand tightly and d: 
it taut with the ball-at the top, then 
slacken the string cnotgh to allow the 
ball to slide down the string. To stop 
¢ ball at any point, pull the string 


Before handing the ball and string 
out for inspection, push the string from 
cach side of the ball and turn it slight- 
ly to throw it off the peg. This will 
allow the string to pass freely through 
the ball, and it cannot be stopped at 
will. To replace the string reverse the 
operation.—Contributed by Wm. O. 
Swett, Chicago. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
‘Trick of Taking Dollar Bill from Apple 


A rather pleasing, yet puzzling, de- 
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ception is to pass a dollar bill into the 
interior of an examined lemon or apple. 
‘This can be accomplished in several 
ways, either mechanically or purely 
by sleight of hand. The mechanical 
method, of course, is the easier and 
really just as effective. In performing, 
a plate with three apples is first 


‘The Dollar Bill is Hidden ia 
the Knife Handle That Cuts the Apple 


hibited, and the audience ven choice 
of any one for use in the experiment. 
The selected one is tossed out for ex- 
amination and then returned to the per- 
former, who places it in full view of the 
spectators while he makes the dollar 
bill vanish. Taking the knife he cuts 
the apple into iwo pieces, requesting 
the audience to select one of them. 
Squeezing this piece he extracts the do!- 
lar bill therefrom. ‘The entire seeret is 
in the unsuspected article—the table 
knife. 

‘The knife is prepared by boring out 
the wooden handle to make it hollow. 
Enough space must be made to hold a 
dollar bill. The knife lies on the plate 
with the fruit, the open end facing the 
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performer. After the bill has been 
made to vanish and the examined ap- 
ple returned to the entertainer, he takes 
it and cuts it in half. One of the halves 
is chosen, the performer impaling it on 
the end of the knife blade and holding 
it out to view. While still holding the 
knife he turns the blade downward and 
grasps the half apple and crushes it 
with a slight pass toward the knife- 
handle end where the bill is grasped 
along with the apple, which makes a 
perfect illusion of taking the bill out of 
the apple. 

As to the disappearance of the dollar 
bill, there are many ways in which this 
may be accomplished. Perhaps the 
method requiring the least practice is 
to place the bill in the trousers pocket, 
and then show tlic audience that the 
latter is empty. This can be done by 
rolling the bill to small compass, and 
pushing it into the extreme upper cor- 
ner of dts pocket where it will remain 
undetected whue the pocket is pulled 
out for inspection, Other combinations 
can be arranged with the use of the 
knife, which is simple to make and very 
inexpensive. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 
Mind-Reading Effect v 


Five ¢ shown, and some one 
person is asked to think of two cards 
in the lot, after which the performer 
places the cards behind his back and 
removes any two cards, then shows 
the remaining three and asks if the 
two cards in mind have been removed 
“Che answer is always yes, as it cannot 
be otherwise. 

To prepare the cards, take any 10 
cards from the pack and paste the back 
of one card to another, making five 
double cards. Removing any two cards 
behind the performer's back reduces 
the number of cards to three, and when 
these are turned over they will not 
have the same faces so that the ones 
first seen cannot be shown the second 
tin:e even though all five cards were 
turned over and shown, 


1 Cards 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
A Mystic Fortune Teller 


Fortune telling by means of weights 
striking glasses or bottles is quite 
mysterious if controlled in a manner 
that cannot be seen by the audience. 
‘The performer can arrange two strikes 
for “no,” and three for “yes” to an- 
swer questions, Any kind of bottles, 
glass, or cups may de used. In the 
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know when to give the second impulse, 
and continue until the weight strikes 
the glass. As the pendulums are of 
different lengths they must necessarily 
swing at different rates per second, 
The impulses must be given at the 
proper time or else the pendulum will 
be retarded instead of increased in 
amplitude. A table with four legs is 
besi to use, and the leg diagonally op- 
at with the bulb beneath it 


Rocking of the Table is Caused by the 
‘he Movement Causing tae Peaduh 


bottles’ the pendulum can be suspended 
from the cork, and in the glasses from 
small tripods set on the table. 

‘The secret of the trick is as follows: 
A rubber tube with a bulb attached to 
cach end is placed under a rug, one 
bulb being located under one table leg 
and the other near ‘ie chair of the per- 
former set at some ance from the 
table where it can be pressed with the 
foot. Some one selects a pendulum; 
tformer gazes intently at it, and 
s the bulb under his foot lightly 
3 then, by watching the sway- 

the pendulum selected, he will 


Pressure of Ait jn the Bulb under the Foot, 


‘and Strike the Glass 


must not touch the carpet or floor. 
This can be arranged by placing pieces 
of cardboard under the other two legs. 
Contributed by James J. McIntyre. 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1918 
A Mystery Coin Box 


The effect of this trick is as follows: 
‘A small metal box, just large enough 
to hold a half doilfr and about 44 in. 
high, with a cover that fits snugly over 
the top, is passed out to be examined, 
and when handed back to the per- 
former he places it on the finger ends 
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of his left hand, and a half dollar is 
dropped into it and the cover put on. 
‘The box is then shaken to prove that 
the coin is still there. The performer 
then taps the box with his fingers and 
picks it up with the other hand and the 
coin will appear to have fallen through 
the bottom. Both the coin and box are 
ther handed out'for examination, 

‘This seemingly impossible effect is 
made when the performer places the 
cover on the box. The box is resting 
on the fingers of the left hand and the 
cover is held between the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand, but just 
before placing the cover on, the box is 
turned over with the right thumb, and 
the cover is placed on the bottom in- 
stead of the top. 

‘The trick can be done within a foot 
of the spectators without their seeing 
the deception. It is a good plan to 
hide the box with the right hand when 
placing the cover, although this is not 
necessary, 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Changing Pip on a Card 


Cut out the center pip on the five- 
spot of spades with a sharp knife. Cut 
slot centrally 
f another card, 
about 3 in. wide 
and 14 in. long. 
Glue the surfaces 
of both cards to- 
gether near the 
edges to form a 
pocket for a 
slide, which is 
cut from another 
card and has 
ovewirauncx one-half of its 
surface colored 
black. A drop of sealing wax attached 
to the back of the sliding part, so that 
it projects through the slot, provides 
a means of moving the slide in the 
pocket, A lightning change can be 
made from a five-spot to a four-spot 
while swinging the 


1D 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Rubber-Band-Change Trick 


The trick of changing a rubber band 
from the first and second fingers to the 
third and fourth, if done quickly, can 


Fea Fie 

Teaetseere te the Law Pass Like Meals Te 
be performed without det 
one. ‘The band on the first two fing’ 

shown to the spectator as in Fig. 1, 
with the back of the hand up. ‘he 
hand is then turned over and the band 
drawn out quickly, as shown in Fig. 2, 
in a manner as to give the impression 
that the band is whole and on the two 
fingers. While doing this, quickly fold 
all the fingers so that their ends enter 
the band, and turn the hand over and 
let go the band, then show the back 
with the fingers dewbled up. In‘reali 
the fingers “=!li be in the band, a 
Fig. 3, and t= hack will still show the 
band on the first two fingers. Quickly 
straighten out afl the fingers, and the 
band will t two fin- 
gers 


rs 


ion by any 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Wireless-Lighted Lamp Deception 


Window displays of puzzling nature 
usually draw crowds, A lighted globe 
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lying on its side in full view, yet ap- 
parently not connected to any source of 
electricity, could easily be arranged as. 
a window display, deceiving the closest 
observer. A mirror, or window glass, 
backed with some opaque material, 
should be used for the foundation of 
the device. For the display lamp, it is 
best to use a 25 or 40-watt tungsten, as 
these will lie flatter on the glass than 
the larger sizes, and the deception will 
not be as easily discovered. ‘The place 
where the brass cap of the lamp 
touches the glass should be marked 
and a small hole drilled through to the 
wire connecting the tungsten filament 
to the plug on the top of the lamp. At 
ny suitable place, a hole should be 
drilled in the glass plate, no larger than 
is necessary, to permit two small cot- 
ton-covered magnet wires to pass 
through, One of the wires should be 
looped, passed through the hole in the 
cap and hooked onto the bare wire con- 
necting with the plug on top of lamp. 
The other wire should be fastened to 
the brass cap, near the drilled hole, 
alter which the lamp may be placed in 
position and the two wires connected 
to a source of electricity. If proper 
has been taken and rosses oc- 


‘An Electric Globe Lighted on a Piece of Glass 
Makes a Good Window Attraction 


cur, the lamp will light, and if the dis- 
play is placed in the proper surround- 
ings, it will prove very deceiving. To 
protect against a fuse blow-out from 
a short circuit, it is advisable to run 
another lamp in series with the display 
lamp, as shown. —Contributed by Clyde 
W. Epps, Mineola, Tex. 
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‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1918 
The Die-and-Box Trick 


The dic-and-box trick, so often per- 
formed on the stage, is a very 
interesting and mystifying one. The 
apparatus, however, is simple, consist- 
ing of a box, die, a piece of tin in the 
form of three adjacent sides of the 
die, and a hat. The die and box are 
constructed entirely of wood, Y% in. 
thick, and the piece of tin cau be cut 
from any large coffee can. The box 
is closed by four doors, as shown in 
1, two of which are 234 in. 

square, and the others, 3% in. by 844 

in. The first two are the front doors 

and are preferably hinged with cloth 
to the two uprights A‘and B, Small 
pieces of tin are fastened on the doors 
at C and D, to provide a means to 
open them. The other doors arc 
placed on top and are hinged to the 
+ bac shown. 7 

‘The dic is 3 in. square on all sides, 
and is constructed of two pieces, 3 in. 
square; two pieces, 2% in. by 3 in 
and two 234 in. square. Th 
are fastened together with ¥-in. 
brads. The tin, fogming the false die, 
is cut out hown in Mig. 2, and is 
then bent on the dotted lines and sol- 
dered together on the jofai termed by 
the two edges E and I All parts 
should be painted a duii black with 
white spots on the die and false die. 

The trick is performed as follows: 


With the False Die in Place 1t Appears 
Ss'lf the Box Were Empty 


Procure a hat from some one in the 
audience and place in it the die with 
the tin false die covering three sides 
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of the block, at the same time telling 
the audience that the block will be 
caused to pass from the hat into the 
box, the latter being placed some dis- 
tance away. Inform the audience that 
it would be more difficult for the die 
to pass from the box into the hat. Re- 
move the tin piece from the hat and 
leave the die, holding the surfaces of 
the false die toward the audience. 
‘This will give the impression that the 
die has been removed. Set the hat on 
the table above the level of the eyes 
of the audience. With the back of the 
box ioward the audience, open one 
top deor and insert she tin piece in 
the right-hand compartment so. that 
one side touches the back, another the 


Whe Box with 
Doors on One 
Side and the Top, and 
the Palse-Die Pattern 


side and the other the bottom of the 
box, Close thie door and open the two 
doors of the opposite compartment 
which, when shown, will appear to be 
empty. ‘Tilt the box to this side and 
open the doors of the side opposite to 
the one just opened, which, of course, 
will be empty. This should be done 
several times until some one asks that 
all doors be opened at the same time. 
Alter a few more reversals and open- 
ings as given, open all doors and show 
it empty, then take the die from the 
hat.—Contribntcd by tarold L. Groes- 
beck, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1915 
Card-and-Coin Trick 


Ifa card is balanced on the finger and 
a coin placed on the card directly over 
the finger, one 
would not think 
that the card 
could be flipped 
out leaving the 
coin on the finger 
end, ‘This is eas- 
ily accomplished, 
if care is taken to snap the card sharply 
and squarely—Contributed by RB. 
Neland, Minneapolis, Minn. e 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
A Mystery Sounding Glass 
Procure a thin, tapering drinking 
glass, a piece of thin, black thread, 
about 2 ft, long, and a long lead pencil. 
Cut a small groove around the pencil 
near one end, Make a slip noose in 
each end of the thread and slip one into 
the notch and place the thin glass in 
the other with the thread near the top. 
When the pencil is revolved slowly the 
thread will be wound on it slightly and 
it will slip back with a jerk that pro- 
duces a ring in the glass. This may be 
kept up indefinitely. ‘The movement 
necessary is so small that it is imper- 
ceptible. The glass can be made to 
answer questions by two rings for 
“yes” and one ring for “no. 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
A Toothpick “Bomb” 


This pa 
six toothpick: 


icular “bomb” is made from 
and is entirely harmless. 


The toothpicks 
are arranged as 
shown in_ the 


drawing. The 
enter slivers put 
the others under 
considerable ten- 
sion, and: at the 
same time hold 
them together. 
To “touch off 
s bomb, it is L720" 
held in the hand, sa 
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and one corner lighted with a match, As 
the corner ends are weakened by the 
flame, the toothpicks will fly apart with 
considerable force. The experiment 
should he performed only in a place where 
there is no danger of fire, and the 
“bomber? should be careful of his eyes— 
Vernon Brooks, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
A Diminishing Card Trick 


A clever diminishing card trick may 
be played with a piece of paper made 
up as Shown in the illustration. Show 
the audience the whole card, Fig. 1, 
then fold it halfway and show in, 
Fig. 2, then agaiu, Tig. 3. If this is 
done quickly it will not be noticed. A 
piece of paper is used the size of a reg- 
ular playing card, and an ace is made 
on one side. When it is folded over, 
one side of the reduced size is made to 


jas VOW iy BE 


Gani Fiat 
Fret 
FOLDED Toh Sze 

Reducing the Size of a Playing Card While Holdin 
Itin One Hand Y 


show the same ace, then another fold 
is made and the smaller ace is made— 
Contributed by Louis Waherer, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. 
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Magic-Paper Fortune Telling 


At outdoor carnivals and fairs there 
is usually a fortune teller who uses a 
glass wand to cause one’s fortune to 
appear on a pad of paper. Anyone 
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may perform this trick by observing 
the following directions. 

Instead of a glass wand use a long, 
narrow bottle of glass. Dip a new pen 
into copper sulphate, diluted with’ six 
parts of water, and write out the “for- 
tune” on a piece of paper. The writ- 
ing, when dry, will not be visible. 
Next procure two corks to fit the bot- 
tle. An unprepared cork is placed in 
the bottle and the other is pocketed, 
after hollowing it out and inserting a 
aked in pure ammor 

‘The bottle with the cork is passed 
out for examination. The cork is ca: 
ally placed into the pocket after it is 
returned by a bystander. A pad of 
paper is then proffered and an initial 
is placed on the, pad of paper by 
the person whose “fortune” is to 
be told. The paper is rolled up, 
with the prepared side on the inside, 
and inserted into the glass bottle. The 
fumes of ammonia will develup the 
mysterious message. The trick can 
be repeated if several prepared sheets 
of paper are on hand, and always 
proves of interest in a party of young 
persons. 


z 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919: 
Moth-Ball Puzzle as Window- 


Advertising Novelty 


A druggist recently puzzled thou- 
sands with a novel window display. A 
small white ball in a 1-in. glass tube, 
bout 10 in. long, displayed in a show 
indow, would sink to the bottom, then 
ink as before. A 


x 


slowly ascend, only to s 
sign reading “What Makes It Move?” 
kept the crowd guessing. The tube 
was apparently filled with water. ‘The 
construction is simple. The tube is 
about three-quarters full of carbonated 
soda water. The white ball is an ordi- 
nary moth ball, The ball sinks, and 
when it becomes soaked gradually as it 
lowers, bubbles of gas cling to it, carry- 
ing it to the top of the solution. There 
the gas escapes, destroying the ball’s 
buoyancy, and causing it to sink again. 
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‘This process is repeated over and over. 
—David J. Lonergan, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
A Finger-Trap Trick 


It is easy to fool one’s friends with 
the little joker made to trap a finger. 
It consists of a piece of paper, about 
6 in. wide and 12 in. or more long. To 
prepare the paper, cut two slots in 
one end, as shown, and then roll it up 
in tube form, beginning at the end 
with the cuts, then fasten the end with 
he inside diameter should be 


When the glue is dry, ask some one 
to push a finger into either end. ‘This 
will be easy cnough to do, but to re- 
move the finger is a different matter. 
‘The end coils tend to pull out and hold 


——_ oa 


It is Easy to Insert a Finger in the Tube, but to 
Get'It Out is Almost Impossible 


the finger. If the tube is made of 
tough paper, it will stand considerable 
pull—Contribated by Abner B. Shaw, 
N. Daranouth, Mass. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
Comic Chest Expander for Play or 


Stage Use 


A device used in an amateur vaude- 
ville sketch with good effect, and 


Ng 


EXPANDED 


swouLoen 
STR, 


sirar 


FON LEG 
ok 2 


‘The Performer’s Chest «“Swells with Pride" When 
He Draws on the Stridy by Shitting His Position 


ich is intere: 
de of a ¥ 


ing for play purposes, 
by 9 by Lin, piece 
of sheet spring { rigged as shown. 
In the center, near the upper edge, a 
small pulley was soldered, and at the 
nter of the bottom edge a small hole 
as drilled. In it was fastened one 
end of a 4-ft. string which ran up 
through the pulley. The other end 
was fastened to a strap to fit around 
just above the knee. At the 

vo upper corners of the brass sheet 
two slots were cut to accommodate 
raps, as fastenings, When the 
ands in a normal position the 
st is as usual, but by straightening 
the body and ‘slightly moving the 
strapped leg back, the brass sheet is 
bowed outward, giving the appearance 
indicated—Arthur L. Kaser, South 
Bend, Ind. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
Fireside Dissolving Views 


By SUSAN E, W. JOCELYN 


amateur the- 
method of 
jews in the fire- 
ams and mind pictures 
ted. 


big those interested in 
atricals the followi 
howing dissolving 
glit of pipe dr 
will be appr 

A frame made of light material, A, 
. 1, covered with red cloth and 
chalked to represent brick, is pla 
the center of the stage. The 
opening, representing fi 
niust be rather large, abe ft. wide 
and ¥ ft. high, because it is at the back 


of this opening that the pictures are 
produced. From the chimney back, 244 
ft. behind this opening, the sides; By of 
the fireplace slope outward to the imi- 
tation brickwork. The walls of the 
are covered with sheet as- 
for safety, and painted black; 
e rubbed on the chimney 
r the hearth 


, stone, to make the appearance more 


‘The Tablesu is Played Our behind e 


Sgen through the Fireplace Opening When the 


Lights are Properly Controlled and tue Screens Deawa Slowly 
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fact it is one of a series of a half dozen 
screens, the others being behind it, the 
proper manipulation of which, together 
with changing lights, gives to the audi- 
ence the effect of dissolving views of 
the dreams that are being acted out 
directly behind the screens. 

The screens are carried in a light 
frame, the top of which is shown in 
Fig. 2, with position of runs. The runs 
are made of narrow strips of wood, 
fastened to the under side of two end 
es, for the screen frames to slide in. 
‘esponding strips are placed in a 
suitable position on the floor, to keep 
the screens steady in sliding. ‘The 
frames holding the run pieces are 
longer than the chimney back is wide, 
and the upper one is placed as high as 
the brickwork, the shelf, or mantel, 
over the fireplace being an extension of 
the upper part, or frame. ‘The screens 
are in pairs, as shown in Fig. 3, each 
one extending to the center of the fire- 
place. ‘Chey consist of light frame 
covered with black mosquito netting. 
‘The upper and lower sides of the 
frames are sandpapered smooth so that 
they will move easily in the runs. The 
vertical sides of a pair of screen frames 
that meet in the center of the fireplace 
are made of one strand of wire, instead 
of wood, so that their motion will not 
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be noticeable. To complete the appa- 
ratus, andirons and a gas log are 
needed in the fireplace, and whatever 
arrangements are necessary for the ac- 
tion of the views to be shown behind 
the screens, 

Tf gas is available, an asbestos log is 
used in the fireplace, and it has a con- 
necting pipe to the footlights, where 
four or five jets are located on the floor 
just back of the screens. A. narrow 
board, painted black, is placed in front 
of the lights, which should be wide 
enough to conceal the lights from the 
spectators and reflect the light on the 
tableau. If the light is thrown above 
the imitation brickwork, then it should 
be made higher. 

In most halls, and somehouses, elec- 
tric lights are used instead of gas, and 
in thi ¢ ordinary logs are piled in 
the fireplace on the andirons, and one 
or more red globes are introduced to 
produce the effect of glowing embers, 


‘The gas is more effective, however, be- 
cause it is not easy to get a gradual 
rise and fall in the glow of electri 


Four or five footlights are 
lent. 
The working of the dissolving views 
n be best explained by an illustra- 
tion from “Reveries of a Bachelor.” 
The gas lng is turned low to make 


Frames Made of Light Material and Covered with Black Mosquito Netting Serve az Screens Which are 


Operated in Runs Located behind the Fireplace That is Made Up in & 


"Manner and Penciled to Represent Brick 
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the stage dimly lighted, and the tableau 
to be shown is all arranged behind the 
chimney back and the screens. ‘There 
should be barely sufficient light to 
reveal the bachelor on the hearthstone 
smoking in the gloaming. Then the 
chimney back almost imperceptibly 
parts, that is, the screens of the first 
pair ‘are gradually pulled apart, the 
footlights and gas log are gradually 
turned on, and the tableau behind the 
fireplace, being more brightly illumi- 
nated, is dimly seen through the seri 

of screens, Slowly the successive pair 
of screens are drawn aside, and th 
tableau becomes quite distinct. ‘Then 
the process is reversed, the ns are 
gradually replaced, the lights are lov 

cred and the dream fades away ; bright- 
ens and fades again; brightens and 
fades, till gone entirely. ‘The 
¢ while the 


screens are operated. “Cinderell 
many other tales based on the vi 
of the mind and having their source in 
glowing embers, can thus be presented. 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
The Glass-and-Hat Trick 


The effect of this trick is as follows: 
The performer first exhibits a small 
table, about 2 ft. square, the top of 
which is covered with black velvet. He 
requests the loan of a Derby hat and a 
handkerchief, then takes an ordinary 
glass, filled with water, and places it on 
the table top, covers it with the hand- 
kerchief, and sets the hat on top of the 
glass. He then withdraws a short dis- 
tance, and at a command, the glass ap- 
pears to pass slowly through both hand- 
kerchief and hat until the hat rests on 
the table top. The hat is then taken up 
and is handed to the owner, who finds 
the glass of water in the hat. 

While this is seemingly impossible, 
the effect can be easily accomplished 
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and the necessary apparatus can be 
made up cheaply if a table of suitable 
size can be had, although a kitchen table 
may be used if so desired, but a table 
about 2 ft. square is preferred, because 
it can be easily carried. The table is 
prepared as follows: Procure a block 
‘of wood, about 2 in, square and 114 in. 
thick, and glue it to the under side of 
the table in the center. Bore a 4-in, 
hole through both the table top and the 
block of wood. The top of the table 
must be covered with some black cloth, 
such as velvet. Using the hole bored as. 
a center, cut outa piece of the table top 
to correspond with the diameter of the 
glass to be used, and about in, deep. 
Fit into this depression a piece of round 
sheet brass. Procure a Yzin. rod, about 
6 in. long, and fasten the brass disk to 
one end of it so that the disk will fit into 
the round depression when the rod is 
run through the hole in the table top 
and block. ‘The other, or lower, end of 
the rod is filed flat, and a small hole is 
drilled through it, the edges being 
smoothed to receive a thread. The top 
of the brass disk is covered with the 
same material as is used for covering 
the table top. This will make it appear 
to be one piece covering ihe table top. 
Fasten a strong black thread to ox 
corner of the table top on the under 

ide, and run it through the hole drilled 
through the end of the rod, then over a 
small window-curtain roller fastened 
into the opposite corner of the table 
top, where the thread is run down a 
table Ieg and through another pulley 
out under a rug or the floor to an assist- 
ant where the thread will not be seen. 
‘The metal disk can then be controlled 
without any apparent power. If the 
rod extends under the table too far, 
drape some velvet or fancy cloth around 
the table edge to cover it. 

To begin the trick, the performer ex- 
hibits the glass of water, then sets it 
on the table just back of the disk, and 
in placing the borrowed handkerchief 
it is put on the disk rather than the 
glass. As the handkerchief is held in 
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front of the glass the assistant pulls the 


disk up ; thus the handkerchief is placed 
on the disk and the glass of water is left 
uncovered just behind it. The per- 
former then starts to put the borrowed 
hat on the glass, crown up, and when, 
seeing his mistake, he apologizes, turns 
the hat over, and in doing so picks up 
the glass of water and places it in the 
hat, The hat is then set on the disk 
with the crown down. In turning the 
hat the glass is taken up with the first 
two fingers of the right hand. When 
the hat is raised, the glass is also raised 
with it, and while doing this the hat is 
slanted so as to hide the glass. In turn- 
ing the hat over, the glass is brought 
into it. This is quite hard to explain, 
but a little practice will enable the per 
former to make no mistake. When the 
hat is placed on the disk the assistant 
slowly lets the disk down. It is very 
necessary to let the hat down slowly, as 
a sudden jerk is apt to tumble the hat 
over and spoil it as well as the trick. 
When the hat comes to rest on the table 
top, it is removed and handed to the 
owner with the glass of water in 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
Wooden Lock with Combination Key 


The lock shown in the sketch and 
detailed drawings is made entirely of 
wood, and it is nearly impossible to 
pick or open it without the use of the 
key. The casing of the lock is 5 by 5 
in. and 1 in, thick, of hard wood, oale 
heing suitable for this as well as for 
the other parts. Three tumblers, a 


bolt, and a keeper are required. “The 
key is shown inserted, indicating how 
the tumblers are raised by it. The bolt 
is slotted and a screw placed through 
it to prevent it from being moved too 


TUMBLER 


This Lock is Made Entirely 

Picked Easily 
far. The lock and keeper are bolted 
into place on a door with carriage 
volts, the heads being placed on the 
outer side. 

The detailed drawing shows the 
parts, together with the dimensions of 
each, which must be followed closely. 
The lock casing is grooved. with two 
grooves, extending the length of the 
grain and connected by open mortises, 
all % in. in depth. The spacing of the 
mortises and the grooves is shown in 
the views of the casing. Three tum- 
ble in, square and 21% in. long, are 
required. The bolt is 4% by 1 by 8 


id cannot be 


Ny 
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—cSLors For TUMBLERS 


4 


DETAIL, OF LOG CASING 
F ee 


and the key Yj by % by 5Y 
notched as shown. All the pa 
lock must be fitted carefully, sand- 
papered smooth, and oiled to give a 
finish that will aid in the operation, as 
well as protect the wood. Aside from 
its practical use, this lock is interesting 
as a piece of mechanical construction. 
~-B. Francis Dashiell, Baltimore, Md, 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
A Caricature Pantograph 


A simple little device that will afford 
endless amusement to the youngsters, and 
to the elders also, is the caricature panto- 
graph illustrated. 

For the base, a piege of soft wood, 
about 18 in. square, is selected. The 
tracer and pivot arms may also be of soft 
wood, and should be about 10 in. long. 
‘The turntable should be laid out on a 
piece of thin soft wood, and eight equi- 
distant holes, about Yin, in diameter, 
drilled around the line marking the cit- 
cumference, The table is then cut out, 
leaving eight semicireular notches on the 
periphery, as shown. The turntable being 
mounted on the base with a flat-head 
screw, countersunk flush, a Y-in, hole is 
drilled in the base, in line with one of the 
notches in the table, and a peg fitted. 
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This holds the table firmly. At the front 
of the baseboard, five holes are drilled to 
fit the pin on which the pivot arm swings. 
These holes are laid out on a 10-in, arc. 

Before screwing down the pivot arm, 
place one or two small washers between 
it and the tracer arm, and between pivot 


‘Pitot neebue wove 


Very Ludicrous and Mirth-Provoliing Pictures are 
Made With the Simple Pantograph Illustrated, Try 
Hon a Profile Picture of One of Your Friends 


arm and base, so that the tracer arm will 
be about ¥% in, above the turntable, 

Tack a profile, or silhouette picture, to 
the turntable, and a sheet of blank paper 
to the other end of the base, Trace the 
profile by means of the blunt needle; a 
comical picture willbe produced by the 
pencil on the other end of the tracer arm, 

Tt is possible to obtain five different pic- 
tures from one copy by merely moving the 
pivot successively from one of the holes in 
the base to another, while, by removing 
the peg, turning the table until another 
notch registers with the hole, and re- 
inserting the peg, many other transforma- 
tions are produced, = 
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‘The Enchanted Card Frame 


A anystifying card trick, in which 
the performer makes use of the en- 
chanted card frame shown in detail in 
the illustration, is as follows: A pack 
of playing cards is given to one of the 
spectators, who selects a card, noting 
the number and suit. ‘The card is then 
placed in an envelope and burned by 
the spectator. The performer takes 
the ashes and loads them into a pistol, 
which he aims at a small frame, shown 
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wel 


Trea 


uble a few 
is covered 
and the pistol is 


as empty, and 
fect distant. 
with a handkerchief. 
fired at the frame. On removing the 
handke: f the selected and de- 
stroyed card appears in the frame, from 
which it is taken at the back, 

The trick is performed as follows: 
A forced deck is prepared having 24 
like cards, and the backs of the card 
sre held to the spectators when a 
is selected. ‘The frame is made of 
molding 2 in, wide, mitered at the cor- 
ners, and of the c indicated, the 
opening being 6%% by 7% in. The gen- 
eral views of the frame in normal posi- 
tion and inverted are shown in Figs. 1 
and 5. A pocket is cut in the lower 
edge of the frame at the back, as shown 
in detail in Fig. 2. A pane of glass is 
fitted into the frame, and on the three 
edges other than the one having a 
pocket, strips of cardboard, ¥% in. thick, 
are glued, as a bearing for a second 
piece of glass, as shown in Fig 4. The 
back of the frame is fitted with a cover 
of thin wood, and a hinged door is 
arranged in the center of the back, as 
shown in F 


and Filled with Black Sand, Obscuring the Card When the Frame ia Inverted 


A mat of black cardboard is fitted 
into the frame to form a background 
behind the card, Fig. 1. ‘The pocket at 
the bottom is filled with black sand— 
that used Ly sign painters is satis 
and the frame is ready to receive 
the card for the performance of the 
trick. One of the cards from the foreed 
deck is placed in the frame. By in- 


verting the latter the sand is caused to 
run between the glass partitions, eon- 
cealing the card on the bl 


ck mat be- 
nd it. In this condition it is exhibited 
to the spectators and then placed upon 
the table. A handkerchief is thrown 
over it. The pistol is one of the toy 
y and a cap is fired in it. In 
picking up the frame the performer 
turns it over, while removing the 
handkerchief, so that the black sand 
runs back into the pocket in the frame. 
—Harry Marcelle, Honolulu, H. 1. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 19:9 
Magic Candles Explained 


By CLIFFORD WAYNE 


‘LEVER and bafiling though it may 

be, the magic-candie trick may 
be performed easily and with profes- 
sional skill by a’ person who has 
made a few simple preparations. ‘The 
illustration shows the candles arranged 
on a table miade of a music stand. 

Candles, cigars, or pencils may be 
used, but for the purpose of this 
description the 
former will be 
used. The can- 
dles are of differ- 
ent colors but of 
the same size and 
weight. The ma- 
nipulation is as 
follows 
Exhibit a tube 
of br card- 
board, or other 
suitable material, 
just large enough 
to contain a can- 
dle. Then retire 
from the room, 
leaving the tube 
on the table while 
one of the spe 
tors selects one of 
the candles and 
places it into the 
tube, covering the 
end of the latter 
securely with a 
small cap. The other candles are hidden 
before the performer is permitted to re- 
turn. The trick is to announce the 
color of the candle contained in the 
box by merely passing the hand over 
it several times. The box and candle 
are passed out for inspection and will 
bear it if properly prepared. 


stevious Passes over the Concealed Candle are 
Momeriogs Gerad lis Coloc Ancouseed 


The secret of the trick is this: The 
first candle, for example, the white one, 
is unprepared. ‘The second, a blue one, 
has concealed in it, 44 in. from the top, 
a small piece of magnetized steel. ‘The 
third candle, a red one, has a similar 
bar concealed at the middle; the fourth, 
a magnetized bar ¥% in. from the bot- 
tom, and the fifth candle has the bar 
at a point halfway 


PAVGHET ‘between the mid- 
‘ dle and the bot- 
tom. The candles 
are made of wood 
and’ the magnets 


may readily be 
imbedded in 
them. They are 
made of two 
pieces glued to- 
gether like a pen- 
cil. 


\ 
f] 


he performer 
hides a small com- 
pass: in his palm. 
It is held in place 
by a wire clip, 
gripped between 
the second and 
third fingers near 
the knuckles. A 
wave of the hand 
over the tube con- 
taining a candle 
will affect the 
compass if any candle other than the 
white one is used. Its needle will vi- 
brate when approaching the concealed 
magnet, and by determining quickly 
the position of the magnet, the color 
may be announced. 

Those who offer guesses usually in- 
sist that some electrical device is used. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC = 1912 
A Perpetual-Motion Puzzle 


The fallacy of perpetual motion is 
now so generally understood that the 
description of a new scheme for attain 


The Interaction betwen > 
Poles of the Magnets Causes the 
‘struvelee to Move around tie Priangle 


ing it is only justified in so far as 
it may be instructive. ‘The sketch illus- 
(ales such a device, apparently suc- 
cessful, and the discovery of the error 
in it is both instructive and interesting. 

Mount a horseshoe magnet on a 
wooden base, and into the latter cut a 
continuous groove along the three sides 
of a (rangle opposite the poies of the 
magnet, Nand S. Suspend a long, 
narrow bar magnet ona tniversal joint 
from a standard. A pin projects’ into 
the groove from the lower end, which 
is its north pole, and can move only 
along the triangular course. 

Start the device with the suspended 
magnet in the position shown. The 
lower end will tend to move in the di- 
rection of the arrows, because in so 
doing it is getting farther away from 
the repelling north pole of the horse- 
shoe magnet and nearer the attracting 
south pole, which action will bring it 
to the corner of the triangle in the fore- 
ground. Tt will next move down the 
side as indicated by the arrow, because 
along that line it is nearer the attract- 
ing south than the repelling north 
pole. When it reaches the end of its 
trip, at the angle between the poles of 
the magnet, the attraction and repul- 
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sion will be balanced, but a slight jar 
will carry the traveler beyond the 
angle, 

The third leg of the triangle will be 
covered similarly, the north pole r 
pelling the traveler, On this basis the 
motion should continue indefinitely, 
but a test will show that it will not 
do so. 

The corners of the triangle should 
he rounded slightly and it would be 
better to use several hanging magnets, 
flexibly connected, so that when one 
at the dead center the others will 
carry the traveler on. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
‘The Magic Clock Hand 


The hand, or pointer, is the only 
working part needed to perform the 
tri A clockface can be drawn on 

ny piece of white paper, and’a pin 
stuck in its center on which the hand 
volves. ‘The hand A is cut from a 
iece of sheet brass, and may be in 
sired, but it must 
ly on the ‘axle, which 
passes through a Y-in. hole in the 
center, or else the‘magie part will fail. 
‘The illustration shows a good design 
with dimensions that will cause it to 
balance well; however, this can be ad- 
justed by removing some metal from 
the end that is heavier with a file or 
tinner’s snips, or a bit of solder may 
be stuck to the lighter end. 

A disk, B, is cut from a piece of sheet 
brass, 1% in, in diameter, twelve %5-in, 
holes are drilled at equal distances 
apart near the edge, and a 14-in, hole 
is drilled in its center. This disk is 
soldered to the hand where both 44-in. 
holes will coincide, It is necessary to 
procure two washers, C and D, that 
are embossed, or raised, in the center, 
and about 114 in. in diameter, ‘These 
can be purchased from a dealer in cur- 
tain rods, the rod parts wanted being 
the washers used on the ends. A care- 
ful mechanic can raise the center por- 
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@ 


Design of a Hand That will Balance Well and the 
Parts for Its Asie 


tion of a brass disk by beating it over 
a hole with a ball-peen hammer, 

One of the washers, C, has a spring, 
F, sokiered at one end, and the other 
7 a smail projection that will en- 
gage the holes in the disk, B. The 
projection can be made by driving the 
metal out with a center punch, set on 
side. 
her D is provided with a 
Jead weight, F, and a Y-in. stud, G, 
s soldered in the center. The stud has 
a \%g-in. hole drilled through its center 
for the pin axle. ‘The weight is made 
by filling the washer with melted lead, 
which when cold is removed and sawn 
in two. One piece is then stuck in the 
washer with shellac. The stud is 7 
in. long with the upper part, about 4 
in, in‘length, filed, or turned down, 
smaller, aud threaded. Just below the 
thread, or on the shoulder, the body is 
filed square to fit a square hole filed 
in the face washer C carrying the 
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spring. This square hole and stud end 
are necessary in order that both 
washers may turn together, 

The dial can be made of a piece of 
thick cardboard, or thin wood, with the 
numbers from i to 12 painted on, like 
aclockface. A pin, Me in. in diameter, 
oran ordinary large pin, is run through 
the center so that it will project on 
the face side on which the hand is to 
revolve, 


it so. That 
When ‘Hung 
fon the Dial will be 
Brawn toPointOur 
the Number 
Selected 


The washer D with the weight is 
placed on the rear side of the hand 
with the fixed stud run through the 
hole in the center of the hand; then 
the washer C is placed on the square 
part of the stud, and the nut J, which 
should have a round, knurled edge, is 
turned on the threads. This will cause 
the projection on the spring E to en- 
gage one of the small holes on the 
disk B. In turning the two washers, 
C and D, with the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand, the projection 
snapping into the holes of the disk B 
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can be felt. The hand is placed on the 
pin of the clockface, and the 
washers are turned so that the 
weight will make it point to 
12. Scratch a mark on the 
hand at H, also mark a line 
on the front washer at this 
point, These lines are neces- 
sary, as they enable the per- 
former to know how many 
holes to snap the spring over 
to have the hand point at any 
desired number. 

By reversing the hand it will 
point to a different number; 
for instance, if set for 8 and 
put on the pin backward, it 
will point to 4, and so on, with 
other settings. The dial can 
be held in the hand, hung on 
a stand, or fastened to a wall, 
and can be used to tell the day 
of the week, time of day, cards 
selected, ete, The audience 

an call for any number on the 
clockface, and the setting of 
the disks is an easy matter 
while holding the hand, or pointer, in 
ihe hands, so that it cannot be detected 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
‘The Magic of Numbers 


By JAMES L. LANYON 


‘That there are a great many magic 
squares; that the numbers in these 
sqtiares are arranged according to a 
definite system; that squares with very 
remarkable properties are easily cori- 
structed, are facts not generally 
known. 

Consider the magic square A of 16 
numbers. Add up any four num- 
bers straight across, up and down, of 
jagonally—10 ways in all—and the 
sum in each case will be 34. But that 
is not all: Take the four numbers in 
any one quarter of the square, as for 
example, 15, 10, 4, and 5, and the sum 
will be 34; or take the four ceutral 
numbers, or the four corner numbers, 
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and the result will be the same. But 
even this does not exhaust the magic 
of the square. Add any four numbers 
arranged symmetrically around the 
center, as 3, 10, 8, and 13, or 10, 4, , 
and 13, and the result will also be 34, 
In fact, it is really not necessary to 
have them arranged symmetrically, be 
cause it will be found that four num- 
bers arranged as are 6, 10, 11, and 7%, 
or 1,4, 16, and 13 will produce the same 
magic number of 34, 

There are two other combinations 
of the 16 numbers that will give the 
same result. They are shown at B and 

In fact the second one, B, not only 
exhibits some of the former combina- 
tions, but also includes such sets of 
four as 14, 5, 3, and 12, or 15, 8, 2, and 
9, which places to the credit of this 
square numcrous combinations. Such 
special features as this simply add an- 
other element of mystery and interest. 
‘Thus, while the square B has these two 
combinations exclusively to its credit, 
the first, A, and the third, C, have such 
special arrangements as 5, 16, 1, and 12, 
or 15, 6, 11, and 2. Also 10, 3, 5, and 
16, or 4, 5, 14, and 11, making the total 
number of such cémbinations for the 
first square 34, 

Magic squares of 25 numbers also 
have remarkable properties, Examine 
the square D and note the many pos- 
sible combinations graphically set forth 
in the small diagrams. Not only do 
any five numbers in a row or along a 
diagonal make 63, but almost any four 
arranged around the center, with the 
center number 13 added, will give the 
same result. 

‘This squave is a good example by 
which to illustrate one of the methods 
of construction of these interesting de- 
vices. Thus, place 1 in the middle 
square of the top row, and then write 
the numbers down consecutively, al- 
ways working in the direction of the 
arrows as indicated. When any num- 
ber falls outside, as number 2 does at 
the start, drop down to the extreme 
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The Magic Squares Shown Afford 
Much Interest to. the Experimenter 
ineSuch, Daviess ibe Magtery of 
Therm will Enable One to Mystily 
and Interest Onlookers, with Little 
Gane of the Sime Hicthol being 


square in the next row and insert the 
number there, as was done in this case. 
It will be observed that 4 falls outside, 
and so it is moved to the proper square 
8 suggested, which will be at the ex- 
treme left of the next row above. Con- 
tinuing, it is found that at 6 it is neces- 
ary to drop down one square and 
continue ia the direction of the arrows. 
At it is necessary to drop down to the 
proper extreme square as shown. ‘The 
next number, 10, must again be pro- 
vided for at the square on the left of 
the next higher row. The square ahead 
being already filled, 11 is placed below ; 
after this there is “clea ” fora 
time. In this manner 4 
with seven or nine numb 
may be made easily. 

and catch problems are 
ion, it is always mystifying to ta 
one’s pencil and quickly make out a 
magic square according’ to this easily 
remembered method. The small dia- 
D suggest some of the com- 


ations 

Another method of constructing a 
square of 25 numbers diagonally i 
shown at E, Place the outside num- 
bers in the open spaces at the opposite 


side of the square, maintaining the 
ne triangular relation, which results 
in the arrangement shown at 1°. While 
this combination is entirely different 
from the previous one, it exhibits the 
same mysterious properti 
Although they do not contain quite 
so many combinatibns, the three magic 
squares shown at G ail add up to this 
me magic number of 63, straight 
diagonally, and many other 
A square with seven numbers 
ide, worked out according to 
the first method described, is illustrated 
at HI. ‘The magic number here is 175. 
Since the general principle is similar 
to that involved in the squares de- 
scribed in detail, the working out of the 
numerous combinations of the squares 
shown at G and H will be left to the 
interested experimenter. 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1819 


A Simple Cipher Code 


Adapted for Use in Private Correspondence 


Br CAPT. W. H. WALDRON, U. S. Army 


AVE you ever needed a secret 
code in which to couch the con- 
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tents of a message intended for the 
cycs of one person alone? If you have, 
you will remember the difficulties that 
were experienced in making up the 
code and enciphering your letter. Here 
is a cipher code that may be mastered 


elefals[t] fe[R AlN) [esa eye 
Ble}Hlx|m| felolelrle 

clo] [rlofelclo| [klclmfals 

ofefelslul fole[tfuln 

ail viwhely fz] [v[wpefe [2] 
Ft Fed 


‘The Cipher Code Uustrated in These Diagrams may 
be Adapted for Wide Uses by the Substitution of 
Appropriate Key Words lor Those Show 


1a few minutes; one that is most diffi- 
cult to decipher by any person other 
than those having the key words, and 
that is very simple when once under- 
stood, 

It is commonly known as the “Play 
Fair" code and is in use in si 
foreign military services. 
stitutive cipher which operates with 
one or more key words, two letters in 
the code being substituted for each two 
letters in the text of the message. In 
preparing the cipher code by this 
method the key words are selected by 
the correspondents and their location 
in the cipher square mutually agreed 
upon. A large square divided into 26 
smaller squares is drawn, as shown in 
ig. 1, and the letters of the key words 
entered into their proper spaces, the re- 
maining spaces being filled by other 
letters of the alphabet. The key words 
must not contain duplicate letters. The 
letters T and J are considered as one 
and entered in the same space, the let- 
ter I being invariably used in encipher- 
ing. 

Suppose that the two words “grant” 
and “field” have been selected for the 
key, the same to be entered respectively 
in the spaces on the first and third hori- 
zontal lines of the square. Then the 
basis of the construction would be as 
indicated in Fig. 1. Now fill in the re- 
maining fifteen spaces of the square 
with other letters of the alphabet, be- 
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ginning at the blank space at the left 
of the second line, entering the letters 
in rotation and not using any letter of 
the key words. The completed cipher 
would then appear as shown in Fig. 

‘The text of the message to be sent is 
then divided into groups of two letters 
each and the equivalent substituted for 
each pair. Where two like letters fall 
in the same pair the letter X is inserted 
between them and when the message 
is deciphered this additional letter is 
disregarded. If one letter is teft over 
after the last pair, simply add an X 
to it and make a pair, 

Suppose it is desired to send this 
message in the cipher: “Will you meet 

agreed.” Having three pairs of 
me letter, it will Beenecessary to 
break them up by placing the letter X 
between them. The message will then 
be paired off as follows: 
WEES LY OU ME XE TM BA 8A GR EX! ED 

The message may now be enciphered, 
after considering three simple rules for 
guidance: Every pair of letters in the 
square must be either in the same ver- 
tical line; in the same horizontal line; 
or at the diagonally opposite corners of 
a rectangle formed by the smaller 
squares within the large square. 

In the first case, Rand P are in the 
same vertica! tine (the second), and the 
next letter below, in each case, is sub- 
stituted for R and P, which are C and 
W. If the pair consists of K and Y 
(fourth vertical), substitute L for K 
and go to the first horizontal line 
(fourth vertical) for Y, substituting N 
for Y. In the second case B and H are 
in the same horizontal line (the sec- 
ond), and thus substitute the next let- 
ters to the right, which are C and K. 
If the pair consists of P and U (fourth 
horizontal), substitute Q for P and 
then go back to the first vertical line 
(fourth horizontal) and substitute O 
for U. In the third case, R and S are at 
the opposite corners of a rectangle. 
Each letter of the pair is substituted by 
the letter in the other corner of the 
rectangle on the same horizontal line 
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with it. Then R would be represented 
by N, and S would be represented by 
P. To illustrate further, NE would be 
represented by AL; BZ’ would be rep- 
resented by MV; TP by RU. 
‘The message may now be enciphered, 
applying the rules: 
Wr IX LY ov ste xB BE HA SA Gx BX ED 
RP HY 8 Po Mb AQ MD ait QN RA QA LP 
In sending this message, to make it 
more difficult for the inquisitive cipher 
expert, divide the substituted letters 
into words of five each and give him 
the added task of determining whether 
the cipher used is the transposition or 
the substitution method. ‘The message 
(1 to the telegrapher would 


ReBys NPOUM AQMDQ TMANRA  @ALrX 
In deciphering a message the method 
is reversed. ‘Take the message as re- 
ceived, divide the letters into pairs, and 
disregard the final X, which was put in 
to make a five-letter word. ‘Then apply 
the key reversed. Practice it on the 
above message to get the system with 
respect to letters occurring at the end 
of the lines. Where the letters of a 
pair are in the same vertical tine, sub- 
stitute for each the letter above ; where 
they are in the same horizontal line, 
substitute the letter to the left; where 
they are in the corners of a rectangle, 
substitute the tellers at Ue oppo: 
corners on the same horizontal line. 
To test the understanding of the s 
tem, the message given 
the key words “chair” in the first hori- 
zontal line and “optun” the fourth 
line, may be deciphered. The message 
to be deciphered is as folloy 


FQvVO TRTEP WRWPG AAR TMMZT RAFTU 
VICXM 'THMAM —AGEPA DONFC BAKA 


A Magic Cabinet 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 

‘The performer calls the attention of 
his audience to a cabinet mounted on 
short legs and having doors in the 
front, back, and top. The back door is 
opened, then the top and front, and an 
arm is thrust through to show that the 
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cabinet is empty and without double 
doors or double walls. The performer 
also puts his wand beneath the box to 
show that there is no deception there. 
‘Lhe doors are then closed, except the 
top, and reaching down, he takes out 
any number of articles, from handker- 
chiefs to rabbits, and thea ihe front 
door is opened to show the box is 
empty, but upon closing the front door 
again, he is still able to produce articles 
until the supply is exhausted. Won- 
derful though this trick may appear, it 
is very simple, and if a person is handy 
with tools, it can be made from lumber 
taken from a packing box. 
‘To make the cabinet, nail together, 
the shape of a rectangle, two pieces, 
16 in. long, 14 in. wide, and V% in. thick, 
and two pieces 14 in, square and Y% in. 
thick. To one of the latter pieces fasten 
four legs, one at each corner. In the 
opposite ‘piece, or the top, make an 
ring in the center, 8 in. square 
‘This opening is covered with a door 
SY in, square, supplied with a knob to 
open it easily. A piece, 16 in. long and 
11 in. wide, with an attached knob, is 
hinged to the front, for a door, also an- 
other for the back,hinged in the same 
manner and with a knob. In the bac 
there is atout made, 9 in, long and 
4 in. wide, in the center, In this open- 
¢ a swinging box is hung to hold the 
ticles taken from the cabinet, The 
swinging box is made of two pieces, 9 
in. long and 7 in. wide, and two picces 
about Y% in. larger each way, nailed to- 
gether on ends, cut triangular. This 
hox is hinged in the opening so that it 
will swing in or out as desired and 
show a panel on either side of the door. 
‘The front door should have a_ panel 
ied on each side of equal size, to 
make both doors appear alike. 

After loading all the things desired 
hown in the triangular box, start 
the trick by pushing this box into the 
cabinet and showing the outside; then 
open the back, and in doing so, push 
the triangular box out as the door 
swings back and away from the au- 
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dience. This shows that there is noth- 


Jen the Front Door and Top of the Cabinet and 
cy ‘Te will Appear Empey 


ing to be seen but the panel. Open the 
front door and top, and the cabinet will 
appear empty. Clo: front and 
back doors, and in making thi ee, 
push the triangular box in, and begin 
to take the things out through the top 
door 

By 
can be made so tl 
freely and che 
casily so that it will 1 
crating it, With a clever performer 
this trick is without an equal, as many 
variations can be made in the perform- 


areful construction th t 
ors will open 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1919 
Tossing a Card at a Mark Accurately 


There is an interesting old game 
that can be played instead of solitaire. 
It consists in trying to toss the great- 
est number of cards into a small basket 
or an upturned stiff hat, set at a dis- 
tance. If the cards are held as shown 
at A, and tossed as at B, they may be 
thrown with surprising accuracy. 
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Tossing Cards Accurately so That They will Fall 
Fisto a Receptacle Set at a Distance 


S = | 


THE BOY MECHANIC 1919 
The Mystic Climbing Ring 


‘The performer hands out a wand 
for examination and borrows a finger 
ring. He holds 
the wand in his 
and, point up- 
ward, and drops 
the ring on it, 
then makes 
mesmeric passes 
over the wand 
with the other, 
and causes the 
ring to climb 
toward the top, 
stop atany place 
desired, pass 
backward, and at last fall from the 
wand. ‘The wand and ring are ex- 
amined again by the audience. 
‘o produce this little trick, the per- 
former must first provide himself with 
a round, black stick, about 14 in. long, 
iece of No. 60 black cotton thread, 
g, and a small bit of 
‘ic one end of the thread 
to the top button on the coat and to 
the free end stick the bees which 
is stuck to the lower button until ready 
for the trick. 


about i8 in 
beeswax. 
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After the wand is returned, secretly 
stick the waxed end to the top of the 
wand, then drop the ring on it. Mov- 
ing the wand slightly from oneself will 
cause the ring to move upward, and 
relaxing: it causes the ring to fall. In 
the final stage remove the thread and 
hand out the wand for examination. 


A Wooden Key-and Ring-Puzzle 


By E. K, WEHRY 
‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 


PUZZLE which will baffle the in- 
entity of many a skilled mechanic 
is illustrated by the drawing, The m 
tery of course is as to how the two blo 
© put together, The small block, or 
key, may be made to slide very tightly in 
the hole in the larger one; it is thw 
parent that it could not have been 
in by any cutting process, The fra 
ring, should be made of good 
ined soit wood, and the key of hard 
wood, both of about the same thicknes 
‘The surface of both blocks may be p! 
ooth, so that the blocks ean be in 
spected all over for glued joints; there 
are no joints in either block. 

‘The inethod of making the puzzle is as 
follows: Cut the two blocks to. sh 
outside, and cut notches in the sides of 
the key’ so that dimension A, in the d 
ing, will be just i 
sion B Now 


this smaller sey 
mension C, Cut a rectangular hole it 
the center of the large block, of a width 


E, just slightly grea 
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onal, and a length greater than the width 
D of the smaller block. Some notches 
can be made in the sides of the rectangular 
hole, as illustrated; these have nothing to 
do with the puzzle except that they arc 
quite likely to lead the victim astray i 
guessing at its solution, If the hole 

made according to these directions, the 
small block can be thrust through it, and 


BRE Une| 


Se ht by’ 
‘cin Make Out Of Two Wooten Biocks 


tured upon its side, so as to occupy the 
Hosition it will have inthe completed 
puzzle, 

The ring block is now thoroughly 
steamed or boiled in water, for one hour, 
It is then gripped in a good bench vise, 
with the key fitted into it, and, screwed 
up as tightly as possible. When the 
wood has yielded « little, the vise is 
screwed up’ again, and so'on until the 
ring is compressed to grip the key tightly 
between its two sides. ‘Then let” the 
puzzle stand in the vise until the next 
day, when it will be dry, and can be re- 


Made on the Same Principle 
licated Specimen, 
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moved. Two stout, hard clamps can be 
used instead of a vise. 

‘After one’s friends have been sufficient- 
ly mystified by che question of how the 
two blocks were ever put together in this 
fashion, it is a simple matter to place the 
puzzle in boiling water again for about 
20 minutes, when the ring block. will 
swell to its original dimensions, and the 
key can be taken out quite easily. 

The photograph shows a number of 
modifications of the puzzle. All of them 
involve the same principle as the simple 
key-and:ting puzzle. Such a collection 
will form a curious ornament to the 
craftsman’s shop or home. 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
Mystifying Transformation of Water 
into Ink and Wine 


Seen by the audience, the magi 
hibits a piteher of water and drinks some 
of it to show it has not been 

Fight empty water glasses are 
on aboard across’ two chairs. ‘The 
magician pours water into the first glass 
and it_remains water, but when water is 
poured into the second it turns. inky 
black. ‘The third glass will remain clear 
nd the fourth assumes the appearance of 
ink. ‘The contents of the four glasses are 
poured into the piceher and all has the as- 


Je pour: 


ink” into gh 
ss and it 


the inky fluid 
turns to water Kk 
into the pitcher and all is water, ‘The 
five glasses are filled with the water, 
the sixth it changes to the appear- 
of claret wine. ‘The contents of all 
six glasses are poured back, and he has a 
pitcher of wine. ‘The first six glasses 
re filled with the wine-colored fluid which 
turns to water when poured into the 
seventh glass, The liquid is again re- 
turned io the pitcher, and all is water 
again, All eight glasses are filled with 
water from the pitcher and no change 
occurs in any but the last, the water a: 
suming the appearance of mitk 

‘The preparation is simple. Glasses 1 
and 3 are unprepared; glasses 2 and 4 
contain 10 drops of a Strong solution of 
ferric chloride; glass 5 contains 10 drops 
of a saturated solution of oxalic acid; 
glass 6 has 10 drops of ammonia; glass 7 
holds 60 drops of sulphuric acid, the last 
glass contains a teaspoonful of tincture of 
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resin, and the pitcher, a pinch of tannic 
acid. The chemicals’ are all poisonous 
and should be carefully handled, 

The operation is also simple. Fill the 
first four glasses, pour them back; fill the 
first five, pour them back; fill the first six 
and return to the pitcher, and then fill all 
cight glasses—Frederick C. Davis, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A Simple Paper Puzzle 


An entertaining and clever puzzle can 
he made from a piece of paper and some 
1g. Ut will give the puzzle fan some- 
thing to 

rE worry” about 

in getting the 

large card 
board disks 
seemingly to 
uss (hroughh 
very much 
smaller hole, 

A piece of 
strong. paper, 
about 3 by 6 
has two 
slits cut in 
the center 
about 3. in 
Tong and Ly 
in, ‘apart, so 
that the paper 
between the cuts can be pulled up Tike a 

p. About 15 in. below the stits, a hole 
a fittle over 1% in. in diameter is made; 
this hole should be wide enough to permit 
the paper loop to pass through’ it as 
shown in the lower drawing. A. card- 
board disk, about 1 in, in diameter, is 
tied to each end of a short piece of 
string. 

The puzzle apparently consists of pass- 
ing the twine through the loop in the 
paper and the pasteboard disks through 
the round hole, which, it should be re- 
membered, is only half their diameter. 
‘The trick is easily accomplished by pull- 

ag the loop of paper formed by the slits 
through the smaller hole as far as it will 


then allowing the loop to go back to its 
original position—S. Leonard Bastin, 
Bournemouth, 
ee 
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‘Two Effective Card Tricks 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

‘The first trick involves the use of four 
cards, which are “fanned” out, to show 
a corresponding number of kings, the 
performer repeats the magical “abracada- 
bra,’ and, presto! the same hand has 
changed {o four aces when it is again 
displayed—a third pass, and only blank 
cards are shown, Six 
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the table, the blank card taking its place. 
‘The cards are then closed and fanned 
owt, the hand showing four blank cards, 
as in Fig. 3, In the second trick, an ace 
of diamonds is held in one hand and an 
ace of spades in the other, but while held 
in full view of the audience, the cards 
change places. The prepared cards are 
made from two aces of diamonds, from 


cards are required for this 


triek, three of which are 
unprepared, the other 
three being’ “prepared.” 
‘The three’ unprepared 
cards are the king, ace 
and blank card shown in 
Fig. 1, the three other 
cards being prepared by 
pasting a part of the ré- 
maining three kings over 
a corner of the aces of 
their corresponding suits 
as shown in Fig, 2. In 
the presentation. of this 
Wieck, the four kings are 
first displayed to the au- 
dienee, ‘The real king be- 
ing on top, the cards are 
fauned asin Fig. 3, so 
as to show only the 
kings on the corners of 
the other three cards, 
Chen, the performer 
picks “up the ace of 
spades, which has been 
left face up on the table, 
and annoug that he 
will place it directly be- 
hind the king of spades, 
which he docs, He then 
lays the king of spades 
on the table. The cards 
are then closed up and 
turned over so that the 
cards are held at what is 
the top of the cards in 
the first presentation of the four kings. 
‘Then, the cards are fanned out to show 
the four aces, as in Fig, 4. ‘The index 
numbers in the corners of the aces should 
be erased or covered up, otherwise it will 
be impossible to show the blank cards. 
‘The manipulator now states that by 
placing a blank card, which he picks up 
from the table, where the ace of spades 
is, the spots will disappear from all the 
cards, ‘The ace of spades is placed on 


Rites 
Fie.3 


“ANGER 


Fic. 


Two Bilective Card ‘Tricks 

That can be resented by the 

esis gr, Brofesigna, Pe 

formee without Any, Apparatus 

ther than ‘Cards Prepared ia. 
‘Advance 


which the corner index pips and letters 
have been erased. An ace of spades is 
also required, the center of which is ent 
from the rest of the card as indicated in 
Fig. 6, which shows the appearance of the 
three prepared cards, 
In presenting this par- 
ticular trick, an ace of 
diamonds is held in 
cach hand, but only 
one of them is visible 
to the audience, the 
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other being concealed underneath the ace 
that has been cut from the card. The 
performer then announces his intention 
of making the cards change places. He 
turns the backs of the cards toward the 
audience, and, with the hands apart, be- 
gins moving the cards back and forth, 
bringing them a little closer to. each 
other at each pass, Finally, when the 
edges touch, as in Fig. 7, the false center 
from the card is slipped over and onto 
the other card; this done, the cards are 
moved back and forth, gradually separat- 
ing them, and their faces are again turned. 
to the audience, when, to all appearance, 
the cards have changed their positions. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A Simple Geometrical Trick 


A simple geometrical trick that can be 
made Front a piece of cardboard will pro- 
vide plenty of entertainm the efforts 

of others to prove 
that two identical 
circular-ring _sec- 
tors are of differ 
ent sizes, 

‘Two concentric 
circles are drawn 
on the cardboard 
with a compass, 
and these are care- 
fully divided into 
six equal parts, 
and two ring see~ 
—-——] tors are cut out. 

Then place the 
sectors one above the other as below, and 
ask someone ow much longer one piece 
is Uhan the other, Untess the person has 
sen the experiment before, he will 
invariably say that one is considerably 
longer than the other. Now rev 
pieces and repeat the question. The 
that the two pieces are the same size 
he established to the satisfaction of any- 
one by placing one on top of the othe 
Norman Hazen, Montreal, ¢ 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
The Magic Pill Box 


The magic pill bo es coins disap- 
pear and return at will; the trick is very 
simple, and any pill box can be fixed for 
performing it ina few niinutes. 

Get a regulation round pill box, and 


“20x 
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gut a, cardboard 
disk just Jarge —> yee 
enough to fit into [FE a oe , 
the bottom. Drop clin galt 
a coin in the box eee 
and put the tid | o cAngpoann 
on; then, turn it ies, 
upside down and CaN 
shake it, calling at- UUM 
tention to the fact 7 , 
that the coin is still there, by the rattling 
inside. Now, pull the box apart, holding 
the lid in the left hand, so that the card= 
hoard disk covers the coin, which has 
canished. ‘Then, still holding the lid up~ 
side down, put them together again and 
reverse the operation, holding the bottom 
in the right hand; upon opening the box 
the coin will reappear. 


THE BOY MECHANIG -,1926 
Frying Eggs over an Unheated Table 


The entertainer who can get hold of a 
powerful electromagnet, as, for example, 
the fick! of an old-fashioned two-pole 
generator, will be able to arrange an exbi 
bition that will puzzle many who consider 
themselves 
well-informed 
on electricity, 
He has before 
him what 
pears to be an 
ordinary 
wooden table 
He announces 
that he willfry 
eggs over tt in 
an” aluminum 
skillet, Some 
matches may 
be scattered 
over the table 
to prove that it is not heated, and specta- 
lors invited to satisfy themselves of the 
absence of heat by touching the table, 
fter cracking and dropping an egg or 
two into the skillet, the latter is held a 
few inches above the table, and the eggs 
are speedily fried. An iron frying pan 
could be used, but the aluminum article 
more effective, as no one can claim it 
is “magnetic.” 

‘The explanativa is, that under the table 
top are the two powerful magnetic poles 
which are energized with ordinary alter- 
nating current. ‘The lines of niagnetic 
force between the poles will, of course, 
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penetrate any nonconducting material, 


: he metal, which are 
known to motor designers under the name 
of “eddy currents.” “These currents, tra~ 
versmg the metal fring pan, have no 
other effect than to heat it by the ordinary 
process of heat production whenever a 
Gurvent encounters resistance. ‘The fact 
that aluminum is nonmagnetic reduces the 
heating elfect somewhat, as the lines of 
force are “crowded out” of the aluminum 
instead of being “drawn in,” as they would 
be with an iron skitict: However, if the 
magnet is sifticiently strong, there is still 
enough heat to fry the eggs, If there is 
too mach, the skillet can be held a little 
farther above the “stove,” that is, a little 
farther out of the direct line between the 
magnet poles, ‘The matches on the table 
will remain unlighted, but caution must 
be taken to prevent bringing the skillet 
against them or they will ignite from its 
beat—Curtis Ralston, Chicago, 1), 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A Trick “Letter” 


Endless amusement will he obtained 

from the simple device illustrated, which 
is attached to 

an ordinary 
sheet of letter 
paper, folded 
sp and placed 
in an envel- 
ope. On open- 
ing the sup- 
posed “letter,” 


we ee the recipient 
3 “Papen sim EES some- 
~ thing of a sur- 
P prise when 
the ring re- 
volves rapidly. 
A U-shaped 
picee of 
spring wire is 
fastened to 
the paper by 
paper strips. 
An iron washer, or ring of the type 
shown, is held across the open part of 
the “U* by rubber bands, In use, the 
rubber hands are twisted so that as soon 
as the letter is opened they begin to un- 


— Key Pine 
RUBBER GANS: 
SPRING Wine. 
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twist and the ring to revolve, causing it 
to whiz and whir as though there were 
something yery much alive in the letter, 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
‘The Magic Candle and Flag 


This is a trick that can easily be per- 
formed by the amateur with very mystify- 
ing effect, and the necessary apparatus is 
simple to make. ‘The trick is this: A 
candlestick, with a candle in it, is placed 
on a table; a cylinder is shown to: be 
cmpty, after which it is placed over the 


seven magic words, of which “abracad- 
abra” is the most “potent”; when the éyl- 
inder is removed, the candle will have 
disappeared, and the tube jg still shown 
to be empty. Then a flag or handkerchiet 
is extracted 
from it, While 


CARDBOARD! CYLINDER ~, 


SK FLAG the audience 
paren, is still won- 
n dering how it 

) was done the 

/ operator 

i reaches into a 
ANOLE coat, pocket, 


produces the 
candle light- 
ed, and places 
it back in the 
candlestick, 

‘The appara 
tus requiced 
consists of the 
trick _candle- 
stick illustrat- 
cd, two imita- 
tion candles, a 
cardboard cyl- 
inder, and) a 
silk flag, or handkerchief, ‘The’ base of 
tick is hollow, and when the 
is placed over it, a trigger is 
ed that allows the candle to drop 
out of sight into the hollow base, ‘Che 
flag is folded and placed like a lining 
within the cylinder, and is kept from sight 
of the audience by a paper lining, as indi- 
cated in the drawing. The cylinder is 
prepared and the second candle placed in 
the magician’s pocket before the perform- 
ance. This candle has a match head for 
a wick, and as it is faken from the pocket 


TRIGGER, 
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the match is struck on a piece of sand- 
paper that is pinned ina convenient 
plice on the inside of the coat. The can- 
dlestick can be bought ready-made, or it 
may be made from wood, The hole in 
which the candle drops must be large 
enough to make a snug but free fit, and 
decp enough to conceal the candle e 
tirely when resting upon the bottom. A 
small wire pin projects through the can- 
dlestick just far enough to hold the can- 
dle in place, yet so that a very little 
movement will release it. A bent strip 
of sheet metal serves asa trigger, and 
this is fastened at its center to the candle~ 
stick, very loosely. When the cylinder is 
placed over the candle the performer 
presses the trigger and lets the candle 
fall. In this position the top of the can- 
die should be even with the wire pin, so 
that when the second lighted candle is 
set in the candlestick it will rest on top 
of the first one. The candles can be made 
from metal, paper tubes, or wood, If 
tubes are used, corks are inserted into the 
ends to hold wicks. In any case, have a 

ick on one candle and a smail hole for a 
wick on the other. Enamel them white. 
For the light effect in the second candle, 
1 match end is inserted in the wick hole. 
‘the cylinder which is put over the candle 
to hide it can be made from cardboard 
or sheet metal and finished as desired. 
Fold the flag and place it so as to be close 
ig one end of the tube, When taking the 
flag from the cylinder, hold the cylinder 
and the paper lining tightly together, at 
the end farthest from the flag, so that the 
latter can be pulled out without disturh- 
ing the paper—Norman B, Taylor, Po- 
mona, Calif. Se 


Forcing Plants with Steam 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

Plants of all kinds expand their blos- 
soms much more rapidly when given an 
occasional steam bath. A framework, 
large enough to cover the plant to be 
treated, is made and covered with cloth. 
Steam is generated in an ordinary tea- 
kettle on a portable stove, and admitted 
under the covering through a tube at- 
tached to the spout of the kettle, ‘The 
length of time a certain plant should be 
steamed, depends upon the development 
of the buds, and different plants require 
longer or shorter treatment—S. Leonard 
Bastin, Bournemouth, Eng. 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A Secret Box Lid 


A simple secret box lid, that is proof 
against being opened by anyone who docs 
not know the secret, ig made by pivoting 
the Hd, near 
one end, by 
means of two 
nails driven 
through the 
sides of the 
box into 
the edges of 
the cover. A 
hole is drilled 
in the middle 
of the oppo- 
site end of the 
lid to take a 
spring and a 
nail from 
which the 
point and head 
have been cut, 
When the lid 
is closed, the nail is pushed into a hole 
drilled in the end of the box, locking it 
securely. ‘To open the box, it is necessary 
to push the bolt out of the hole in the 
box by inserting a heavy pin through a 
sivall hole, which leads from the outside 
to the nail socket, and by pressing. down 
on the short end ofahe lid, ‘The lid can 
he given the appearance of being solidly 
nailed by using shortened nails, and some 
side may be made to appear as the 
cover. A shortened nail ean be pushed 
into the small hole leading to the bolt, 
and, when in position, will conceal this 
perfectly. Some kind of mark should be 
le on the head of this nail, to distin- 
guish it from the co} responding one on 
the opposite end sell, Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. 


SHORTENED NAILS 


SECTIONAL 


gee ah 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
‘Making Varicolored Flash Papers 
for Stage Effects 


Amateur plays are often produced in 
small communities where there is no elec~ 
trie-lighting current. IE 
the play calls for. fire 
scenes, lightning, artil- 
lery fire, explosions, etc., 
it is difficult to produce 
much of an effect with- 
out electric lights. For 
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just such occasions, a set 
of varicolored flash pa- 
pers will produce the ef- 
fects desired. ‘These pa- 
pers can be prepared at 
home at small cost. 
Tt is well, at this point, 
to call attention to the 
danger attending the use 
of these sheets, as weil 
as of colored fires, etc., 
in close proximity to 
scenery, costumes, and 
other “props” that have 
not -been fireproofed, Sheets of tissue 
paper, about 12 in. square, are used 
these are cut in half for small, weak 
Hashes, while, for longer ones, a whole 
shect can be used, The tissue paper is 
soaked in aqua fortis, which should be 
bought ready-mixed from the druggist. 
‘The paper is thoroughly soaked, but is 
taken out of the solution as soon as pos- 
sible, rinsed in running water, and hung 
up to dry, A wooden clothespin, or some- 
thing of the sort, should be used to re- 
move the paper’ from the acid, , which 
should be prevented from contact with 
the lingers or clothing, When the papers 
thus treated have dried, they are pinned 
to a stick, held at arm’s length and 
touched off with a match et one corner. 
‘They will barn with a briliiant white flash. 
Colored flashes are mace as follows 
In all cases the paper is first treated as 
described above, and dried before immer- 
sion in the chemical solutionsthat pro- 
duce the color 
For red, dip the treated sheets in a 
solution of water and nitrate‘ of stron- 
tium. Blue is obtained by soaking in 
copper-nitrate solution. Green can be 
produced from a solution of copper 
chloride, while a solution of calcium ni- 
trate will produce another red. A beauti- 
ful violet Hash is made from a solution of 
saltpeter and water. 
Be sure to pin the paper to the end 
of a stick, which can be held at arm's 
Tength, or else fasten to a tin reflector 


before lighting. 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
Vapor-Absorbing Power of Oils 


Au interesting experiment, that shows 
the tremendous absorbing power of oils 
for the lighter vapors from gasoline, is 
easily made. A 
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quart bottle is 
dried, and then 
slightly warmed. 
When warm to 
the touch, a 
spoonful, or less, 


of ordinary gaso- ahs 
line is put into the Hate 


bottle and al- 
lowed to stand & 
for a minute. A Hf My — verosene 
cork, having a iy oO 
small hole drilled || 

through its center A 

anda short pice 

of glass tubing inserted through it, is 
placed in the neck of the bottle, which is 
now filled with gasoline vapor heavier 
than air. 

‘Then place the bottle upside down 
into_a vessel containing some kerosene, 
or light lubricating’oil, as shown in the 
drawing, Siowly a first, the oil in the 
ouiter vessel will rise in the tube and be 
drawn into the bottle, and when it ove 
flows, the absorbing surface is increased 
so much and so quickly that there is 
formed a partial vacuum in the bottle, 
causing the kerosene or oil to rash in 
with a great deal of force so that the 
jet strikes the top of the bottle and con- 
tinwes to play until the bottle is almost 
entirely filled. 

This fact that the lighter vapors are so 
readily absorbed in heavy oils, is made 
use of in the manufacture of gasoline 
from natural gas by the absorption pro 

Stetson. Okmulgee, Okla. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
The Knight’s Tour 
fhe knight’s move in chess can be made 


the basis of a very effective “memory” 
feat, suitable for presentation by any ama- 


Roeagao a ealmfeiabalale 
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‘The Moves of the Knight in Its Tour around, the 

Board are Outlined in the Left-Hand Drawing... This 

‘Trick may be Used with Telling Effect as a Master 
“Memory” Feat 
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(cur magician. This move is a peculiar 
one, the piece moving two squares 
straight across the board, then one square 
at right angles to the first one, or one 
square straight across the board, then two 
squares at right angles; the first move 
may be in any direction, forward, back- 
ward, of to the right or left, except diag- 
onal.’ ‘The tour may begin at any square 
on the chessboard, the problem being to 
move the knight in such a manner that it 
will, in the course of the tour, cover every 
square on the board, without stopping 
twice on the same square, returning fi- 
nally to the square from which it started. 

A. blackboard is ruled off into 64 
squares, corresponding to the chessboard, 
and the squares are numbered as shown 
in the left-hand drawing; the board is 
placed on an easel in full view of the audi 
cnee, ‘This done, a member of the audi- 
ence is asked to'call out the number of 
the square he wishes the performer to 
start from, which, for example, will be 
number 37. ‘The person giving the num- 
her is furnished with a piece of chaik, 
and instructed to draw a straight line 
from square to square as the performer 
calls out the numbers, By examining the 
drawing, it will be seen that these straight 
lines, while not showing the actual right- 
angled move of the knight, show the start- 
ing and stopping points of each move. 

The performer steps well away from 
and to the back of the blackboard, so that 
it is impossible for him to see it.’ As the 
numbers are called out the knight’s path 
is traced until the piece is back at the 
starting point, in this case number 37 
square, 

‘The trick requires an indicator, which 
is a card, 1% in. square, divided ‘into 64 
squares, and cach row numbered from left 
(o right as shown in the right-hand draw- 
ing, the numbers representing the consce- 
utive moves of the knight. Beginning 
with the number called, the conscentive 
numbers are read from left to right, then 
the numbers in the next row below, and 
50 on, always reading irom left to right, 
and when the last number, 18, is called, 
the performer goes to tne upper left-hand 
corner and calls out number 1, continuing 
until number 37 is again reached. 

When the performer steps away from 
the board, he casually folds his arms, so 
that the indicator is concealed in his right 
hand; it is then only necessary to glance 


down at the indicator and call off the 
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number, beginning at 37, or any other 
number specified. 

In working up the effect, the numbers 
should not be read off in too much of a 
hurry; for example, say, “You are on 37 
—go ‘down—down to 47, now—away 
down to 64, in the corner;—up to—er—S4, 
now to 44,” and so on. 

Properly presented, this trick gives the 
audience the impression that the per- 
former has a master memory. 


‘THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
Bewitched-Cube Puzzle 


h requires: six 
require considerable 
concentration 


PQS PAIR) to “make it 


frat: snowna rnonr or me — tight.” Six 
our CUBES Wi tie Puazke wooden cubes 


are provided, 
ase cay Mand numbered 
ia a on cach of 
fro.2: pane view snowina now their six faces 


AON cuBeE 1 NUMBERED ON Ms from 1 to 6, 
ies) the order of 


numbering 
nv 6 being differ 
fe ent for each 
oe ont souwtion — cuuhe,as shown, 
igs. Land 2, 
The object is to arrange the six enbes in 
any shape, preferably ina suaight line, as 
in Fig. 3, so that the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 will appear at once on the top, bot= 
tom, front, back, and right and left-hand 
faces. They will not be in consecutive 
order, but the six numbers each 
show’ from every. sid ing the 
cubes slightly will show the right and 
left-hand faces. When once properly 
ranged, the blocks may he. transposed 
hundreds of different ways in a straight 
line, fulfilling the conditions ea 
Dr.'L. K. Hallock, Roodhouse, [lk 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A Self-Igniting Gas 


One of the most interesting of simple 
chemical experiments is the making o} 
gas which ignites spontaneously on ex- 
posure (o the air. A glass flask is fitted 
with a cork bored to take two bent pieces 
of glass tub- 
ing, one pice 
being long 
enough to 


numbered cubes, wil 
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reach within 
a short_dis- 
tance of the 
bottom of the 
flask, the 
other one 
coming just 
below the 
cork. The 
flask iS about 
half filled 
with a strong 
solution of sodium or potassium hydrox- 
ide, and a piece of yellow phosphorous, 
about the size of a pea, is added. These 
materials must be prevented from com- 
ing in contact with the skin, as, owing to 
their caustic character, burns would re- 
sult, The longest glass tube is connected 
to the house supply of gas, and the other 
is joined to a longth of rubber tubing at 
the opposite end of which is inserted a 
second piece of glass tubing, 
this is submerged ina bi 
The flisk is supported on a stand, and a 
lighted alcohol lamp is placed underneath, 
‘The gas is turned on, and, as the solu- 
tion in the flask begins to boil, the re- 
sulting mixture of gas and vapor is forced 
through the tube submerged in the basin. 
As soon as the bubbles reach the surface 
of the water they burst, and appear as 
rings which ignite as they come into con- 
tact with the 

THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 

A Ring-and-Peg Puzzle 


A short piece of hoard is provided with 
10 short wooden pegs, and eight wooden 
disks are drilled throust: the center to fit 

over the pegs 
easily ; four of 
the ‘disks are 
white and the 
others are 
cither made of 
dark wood, ar 
painted black. 
When the 
block and 
diskshave 
been made, 
the latter are 
placed on the first eight pegs, white disks 
alternately with black, the last two pegs 
being left vacant. “The object of the puz 
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zle is to get the four white and four black 
disks grouped together without leaving 
any pegs vacant, except two at cither end. 
‘The disks must he moved two at a time 
and the rearrangement made in four 
moves, two disks at « time, 

‘The upper drawing shows the arrange- 
ment of the disks 2: vie conunencement 
of the puzzle and the center one shows 
how the disks should appear at the con- 
clusion. The secret of the puzzle is as 
follows: Move the disks B and C to the 

cant pegs I and J; E and F to B and 
C; Wand | to E and F, and A and B to 
H and 1; this gives the necessary trans- 
position, and the disks can be returned to 
their original positions by reversing the 
movements. 


THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
The “X-Ray” Pack of Cards 


‘This trick is a “mind-reading” stunt 
which is worked on a new principle, and 
is very puzzling. A full pack of cards is 
shown and 7 
half of them. SUSF, 
arc handed 
out, the other 
half being 
kept by the 
performer, A 
spectator is 
asked to select 
any card from 
those he 
holds, and ine 
sert it in the 
pack held by 
the performer, 
while the 
ter’s eyes are 
closed or his 
head is turned. Without manipulating 
the pack in any way, the performer places 
it against his forehead and_ instantly 
names the eard chosen by the spectator. 

‘The cards held by the performer are 
prepared for the trick by cutting a slot % 
in, wide and 1 in. long in one corner of 25 
cards, with the sharp point of a penknife, 
in such a manner that all the slots coin- 
ide, In presenting the trick the per- 
former keeps all the prepared cards, and 
also one card which has no slot, the lat- 
ter being kept on top of the pack so that 
the slots cannot be scen hy the spectators. 
‘The performer's thumb is held over the 
slots when the bottom of the pack is 
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shown, A spectator is asked to insert a 
card face down into the cards the per- 
former holds in his hand, When this is 
done the ihumb is lifted from the slot as 
the cards are raised to the forehead, when 
the performer can look through the pack 
and see the index on the card the spec- 
tator fas. selected. After the forehead 
“stall,” the performer announces the 
card ‘selected. ‘The trick is repeated by 
“fanning” out the cards and extracting 
the ecard named, — 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 


The Magic Thumb Tie 


‘The prestidigitator crosses his thumbs 
and requests some one from the audience 


“Phere Aro Trick Catching a Hoop 


‘on dhe Atnis ith the Thums 1 tier, 
Sioa the Magician's Trice 
o tie them together with a piece of tape, 
as shown in the drawing. A hoop is then 
thrown at the performer and, to the sur= 
prise of the audience, it is seen hanging 
upon one of his arins, although his thumbs 
arg still sccurely tied, 
The explanation of this, like most other 
s of Iegerdemiain, is simple. A piece 
of sheet brass, or heavy tin, is made into 
the ring shown in the smail drawing, to 
fit over the right thumb, the broad por- 
tion being next to the bail of the thumb; 
the tape is tied around this ring, the 
thanmibs being crossed, so that the ring is 
on the underside of the thumb and quite 
without the knowleige of the person tying 
tlic knot. To minimize the possibility of 
detection, the ring is painted a flesh color, 
When the hoop is thrown, the performer 
qitickly removes his thumb, from the ring, 
catches the hoop on his arm and slips his 
thumb back into the ring too rapidly to 
be detected—George N. Sleight, Sanga- 
tuck, Mich, sil 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A Postcard Projector 


__A simply constructed postcard pro- 
jector that will throw the pictures from 


MOVE IN BOX BACK. 
Ano ronnie OSE 
FoR pRortn roeus S 


wooo ease ——“" 


A. Postcard Projector Made from a Tin Cracker Box 
“that Throws the Bicturen on Postcards, and Magee 
zine and Newspaper Mlustrations on’a Screen 
posteards, and magazine and newspaper 
lustrations, on a sereen, is made from 
a tin eracker box. A round hole is cut 
in the bottom of the box, somewhat out 
of center, and another hole is eut at one 
le for the insertion of an electric lamp; 
latter hole should be at such a height 

above the open- 


th 
that the lamp will be well 
ing in the bottom, as indicated, and a 
metallic filament lamp should be used. A 


tin clip is soldered to the tin lid of the 
box, which should be hinged, for holding 
the pictures to be shown; care should 
be taken to locate this clip so that 
the center of the picture will be in line 
with the center of the hole at the front. 
A wooden base, with a groove in the 
center, is provided, and a strip of wood 
is nailed on the underside of the box 
to fit into it, so that the whole can 
he moved back and forth. ‘The projec- 
tion lens is an ordinary reading glass 
mounted at the front end of the base in 
line with the hole. The inside of the box 
should be brightly polished, as its suc- 
cessful operation depends largely upon 
the amount of light that is reflected onto 
the picture. In use, the light is turned 
on, the cover is lowered, and a picture is 
inserted in the clip, upside down; the 
cover is then closed, and the box is moved 
back and forth on the guides until the 
image on the screen is in focus—Glenn O, 
Wilson, Denver, Colo. ———y 
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THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
Paper Clips Make Magician’s 
Card Holder 


A quickly arranged card holder, for 

performers of magic and legerdemain, is 

found in-the ordi 

y wire paper 
obtai 


e sewed to 
lining of the cloth- 
ing, or held by 
means of a safety 
pin, in the man- 
ner shown in the 
drawing. A great 
number. of cards 
can be held 
reserve” by this 
and while held sceurely, they 
wn with only the slightest 


‘St. NI 
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“Perpetual” Soap Bubbles 
THE BOY MECHANIC - 1925 
A soap bubble fiat lasts indefinitely 
may be formed by the following method? 
Place 2 oz. of distilled water into a 6-02, 
bottle. Put the bottle in a pan of water 
on the fire, and heat until steam issues 
from the bottle, then add a piece of soap, 
about the size of a pea. Remove the bot. 
tle from the pan and immediately cork 
it, pressing the cork in firmly, and finally 
covering it thickly with sealing wax. To 
get the bubble, hold the bottle horizontal 
ly, and give it a sudden upward move- 
ment. ‘This will throw the liquid over 
the inside of the bottle, leaving a film of 
the soapy solution behind, As the liquid 
ns to the hottom of the bottle, a bub- 
ble forms in the upper part which will 
last indefisitely. 


CHOLAS 


St. Nicholas was a publication for children ranging in age from five 
to thirteen in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. They 
loved to read and do mind challenging games. The average seven-year 
old could read at today’s high school level. Most of them could do a 
lot of the puzzles and riddles and some could do them all. These puz- 
zles and riddles are on today’s college level. Moreover, the riddles, 
puzzles, etc., were also created and submitted by the children. They 
were certainly up on their current events. Aside from their current 
events, which you are not expected to relate to, see if you can match 


wits with our ancestors as children. 
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St. Nicholas November 1884 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


esis 


pita: 


Tiae answor to the above rebus is a couples (rom “Essay on 
Poetry," by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. : uf 


DIETAMORLBOSES. 
‘tou problem eto change ove given wor] tw anather given wor, 
by allodng one leer at ain, each aeration making Sow weed, 
{Ke numberof fers being avaya the sates sad the Rates rate, 
Ing always inthe sane order,” Sometines the metamotshosey aay 
istinada'in as any moves‘ thee are leer m each Biven weed, 
TMi other ugauccs ve moves are regent 
Ttnsian! “Change Laur to vit, foie moves. ANswes, 
‘chang’ one to two; in ten moves. 2. Change Pisi to acto, 
in livemoves. "3. Change xox to soUrt, in twelve moves. 
Ghange tuaiu Yo wat, ie deren mores Change bas & 


west, in tree moves. 6 Change ‘caLr to viat in ve moves. 
7, chaes isx'o bis, csten owes, 8 Change Low 


Sea, in'seven moves. 


sis 


J what poco by William Collen Bryans de the following tines 
$0 dan serimno, 
Sees noses. 


ig 
Theay ese. 


itiog fen het swodo ni rethi steals dol 
‘Tey rot hullveadle swollwi ear ni reth ef 
Cash a eylind munsau, os lociferiym Jean 
Hitw ech stoughw f museem, 1 renve tey 


‘NUMERICAL ENLEMA. 


‘Tue answer, consisting of ong hundred and one letters, is four 
Jing stanza, and expresses a sentiment appropriate for Thaskagivang. 
ay. 


SBCOxD LINE, 
My stapsysiy6 is 2 lnvge bin) 


;. My 34-39-30-42-45-29 is to 

ayassergett B dice MyPssaaaraoata® is a 
fy ao-9esg fo whip. : 

My 463-506-555 a harp 

My 73-61-59°64-69 is.cn~ 
OF covering for the 


ema fra hey 
Eangman’s rope. 

My s4-s0$8-6579 is t0 embellish 
shoot fin the sin of a twee or simub, 
faced forrwages, My Ge-opresy is 


Bead My 77-75-7260-70 6 an actor. 
Myseasegiahen Ce AN erage Tallin 


sce lbw tacts Gand inundated vith wane My Beko ae 
mall watcpockets © By o6g0-9p95.09 89 gleams 
: uate staLuice 


cHaraDy. 5 


My angry first did lash and ont amain 
My Lr al wodeantcds San tote 
ay Tir, icant did. Sow and bow agin 
th courtesy this fry 10 asstiage, 

“Ho,” laughed my secon," you shall quichly see 
Whether my dint snd 1. have fone of thee: 
Roar as chow wilt," we take our destined. path, 
‘And wish my whol will evereome thy wrath? 


Me A 
INVERTED PYRAMID, 
rson. 2, A lange carlers seal, 3, 


Aboot An yniiind pron: a A ange i 
Palle in drops. 4. ‘The close ofthe ay. s. In beaktasing, 
Dpowatano: $n treaanng: aA eoajnetn. A goon, 
4 Unadorned. §. Living. G Mauro. 7. Lxclamatians ot oy, oF 
Siumph."€ An anicle, “9. Tn breakjasting.  uvo halen 


TALE-SQUARE, 


ng. 2, Hatred, 3, To fall back. 4. Besceches, 
Poplar Tochiss: 7. A pect of the Wody, 
> A consonant, Seoval Taghl? 


& 


COMBINATION PUZZLA, 


Coxctaten Dousiss Actostic, In exch of the following sot 
ences a crossword is conceated, the definition of which fe given th 
the same seatenec, 

1. Can Elia give me a pretty name fora pretty gitl? 2 lt will 

teach Edwin, not-to row so far, if he-would-avoid the pain int his 
ssp. The pel is solemn aT donot ent. 4. gave Else a 


tials (rbich mean a cognomen) and the finals (meaning 
smmalles) may both be found in the following 

Dovuns Crossword Exicata’ 
Ts knoll, not in mound; 
Ih lake, not ia ground; 
In homes, ot it and: 
In beads, noe in hands; 
Youll fad the answer rather tame, 
AS fer itT cas find no ame. 

GhOERT FoRRESTER, 
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PECULIAR ACROSTICS, 


Eacu of the words de contains nine Laure eee 

Sees 
ee eee 

ieee pcre ces 


a, Manifold, 2. Practicing arith 
Sree hien “nance ts se and 


three sorts of Rowers in the same 


the peace, 
Having seve leas soranged ke the angers of the han a the 


 p. Having 


ferminations. “xi, ‘The 


extremby of a stem, 
i ‘or disposit 


ed. 10 
Swhooping-Sough. in, Of he same nacare 
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cunr. 
3 +: 
5 ‘ 


‘trom 310 6, f0 
om 3 to 48 
for 


Faost 1 to 2, a 10 ge: from 5 to 6, utensils; 
from te g bodes use; fom 4 t9 8 to tie! 
fom 210, one ‘3 disturbance? from ¥ 10 5, 
3 smal aninaly from s to 4, usiznated; Gom 6 to 87a titles ox 
3107, a simall spot. Pau, 


St. Nicholas December 1884. THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


Roe ed 


it ulna, 


Hi 


Encit of the sixteen small pictures in the above illustration may be 


four words, the second of the Segond four, the third leer of the Ul 


sll form a Latin quota 


desesibed e a word of four letters, ‘Tale the first Jeter of the frst 
bind four, and che last letter of the last four words. ‘These sixteen letters 


hat is always associated with the Bmperoe Conseaitine. 
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DOUBLE CROSS-WoRD ENIGMA. 


“Lu difers fom the ordinary eross-ord enigma, by. reguiing 
typanovas nnd of ene IE et ee of ech uber is 
Solsy, ot in si” the second "in stasghter, not in kil,” and 20 
on uit the two words have been spelled One of tse words is 3 
name for Christaas Day the other, a name for the season. 


Tn noisy, not in silt: 
Un slaughter, not im kill; 
An trammel, ‘not ja hook; 
In Viewing, noe in look: 
Tn rivet, noe in wed: 

Tn living, noe in dead ; 
In trident, not in proag ; 

In yearning, not in tong. = 


PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 


Bacit of the words described contains cight leters. When rightly 

‘elected and placed one below the other inthe ander hore givers the 

thied row of letters (reading downward) will spell a festive season; 

tnd the sixth row, a para at that season. 

‘CuossswonDs? 2. ‘Fondled. 

Bishops. "g 3. Those who provide food. ~7- 

reckons, ind 10 serve ther on horscback or on foot. 
‘CYRIL DEANE. 


CTARADE. 


Mv first was so dense that second lost my way. “Oh, dirt? 
said sedond, “this frst is enoligh so sohode anybody.” "stax. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


1 Svucopatt a blomish fem to fall of the insended effect, and 
Jeave muddy. 2. Syncopatealinb of a nan from heating, and feave 
alimbot a fai. 3. Syacopate «litle dcman from atessly, and leave 
fax 4. Srgpac'a sgl fom to inp and ee he uk 
tthe pine. 7s. Sycopate a label froin the ciklahess of old sey 
and leave a doer.” 6, Syncopate a pony, tsom the weight of goods 
carried in a Skip, and leave sound. "7, Gyncopate ‘a tavern foe 8 
Small fh, and Teave to sue grass, Symcopate the oy pare of 
Ini from’shrjking, and leave to uter melodious sounds. 9. Bynco 
Date a ostttve pronoun fm ae what pace, aid leave «peel 
Pronoun. 10. Syicopatea sign from an Esse, and leave amine 
abbreviaion. x2 Syncopateto wut off fom wiuddy, and keave 3 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES.IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, 


Ramus, “OF al those ayes in which 
Nawure's hich 
Nonwiacan teats: 
"Era Hit for oor bare sors, 
He hath filee the gamer floor’ 
‘And for seher food"than th 
Pledge’ of everasing bles 


Guaxnpe. _Scasmsenship, 
vate Pysaang. Across: 1, Barbarian 
Dips. 4. Hive. 3. E 
HPavedoonna. *.. Sazeaatie 
Cigtch Rapon. 6. Sh Tin’ 2c. 
linia Acnosnics. king 
Pioslamadon. — Crosemords P cHicRing. 
batabOred. es. & conseabie, 7 
wiGadtoos, ao. dea aa 
chiNcOugh. 
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Spon ieeaye so Sfoonpanc to wack tor bom enous aad eae 
ats 


“The initials ofthe syncopated words, arranged in the order here 
iveny will spelt dhe nog ofan ancient Bshop whose feat is esi 
Eisccd in December ave hae 


TALT-SQUARB. 


x, Not liberal toward the opinion of others. 2, Reflected. 

Measured. 4. An architectural embellishment, 5. A boy's ic 

fname. 6 A’boy's nickname. "7. In'emend, FRAN. 
BEHEADINGS. 


+, Buusan an oxslamstion, and leave toneed,_2."Behead a shelf, 
and leave margin, 5 ehead a summary of Chiistan belle and 
aver pastoral pipe, "4. Bohesd oxygen tea condensed form, and 
eave @ bel 3, Behctd a progoun, and leave an inberitor 6, 
Behead a hard Blow, and leave bunch, 

"Toe belicaded tors will spell the name ofa wellknown writer 


WDA Ge 
DIAMOND. 

x. IN diamond. 2, A title, 3, Lakes. 4, Chooses. 5, Guide 
ance. 6 To correct. “7, Inflexitie.” 8. A Kind of sauce'for fish. 
9 In diamond. WMAvAjo." 

DIAGONALS. 


Tux: diagonals, bogiaing at the top, spell the name of a phat 


sometimes Salle the Chnsthasslewer 
ose Woxoat 3. An cvergrech a. To ba, miliany 
sale". Lo pacer, §. Avtcong rope.” 6 A manufieuining wy 
SF Bogie“ 7 "An intndatlon. & A subeerrangan chapel 9. Fo 
Slevate vee, 
Cvs. From s co, rascal; 210 6 leaves: 5106, dishes; x10 5, 
rimmed; 3 to 4) tomit; 4 10 & tethers 7 t0 8, tanner? 3 t0 9, 
tamale; ato 3 tate 220 Mit 60 8, sis to 7, doe 

Cross+ 
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NOVEL ACROSTIC. 
Bacx atthe words deseribed conisns fye eect. When rightly 


arranged, not in the order here piven, —the inital readin 
Ward vill spell the name of an cmerican post: and the third row 
lish poet. 


Sehr nade perp is 
se rrame 1 Gaaemelll, 3, Mauser, 
a nena tA nee mel arora, 


CONCEALED LETTERS, 


Hovy stax and what letters of the alphabet are concealed in the 
forogoing diagram ear 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


sc RN id ap Fam, mcap od 
Filey ene feet ody among orig oer 
fat Bynes ith, ican alae ma 
apeovgred, and leave expial.” 7. Sycopste oscilation, and leave 
freee hye haa 
a wl spell de nama of wmathng exes 


ally seen in sumauer, PATIENCE. 
CHARADE, 
Iv from my first my second you take, 
Any eae yo atin: 
to my firsé my. secoud you join, 
My zofole you have again. We 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


‘af seventy leters, and arm a couplet from Pope's 
“Baay on Caticisi.” 

My q4eag-G6n26-g8-42 is gloomy. ly 47=15-21~6-24 isto walk 
pompous way. Sly Gyticet-gozo ia young pean, “My 
caps i pat of a odking, My gaesectocapeaderdy i 3 
Ded of layer, My 4p-20~a1-35-19 are troublesome to gardeners. 


TOUR-GLASS. 


‘Tee contrals; eading downward, name a certain kind of 
putes, 


Cho 


-worog: 2, Problems, 2, Seasoning. 3 Era 4. 
izant. §. The god of shepherds. 6 Attendants. 7. 


Fras: rom to, a name by which the foatced i 
sometimes ealled: fom 3 to 4, a storm with falling snow > 
from. s to 6 ashop where books are kept for sale; from 
70 8, nameless, 

Ixctupgp Woxo-square: x. The name of = cold substance, 
crystals of which late in autuma shoot (rom the cracked bark of 
the plant named by the letters from x tom 2. To study. 3. To 
terminate. or 


My gr-2g-46-a-a2-sesiea3, is to forbid, My s6-3-65-51-45 fs a 


SCRE TERN se re ie as My ge 
Sioa rassce Gia Gan wy aiey Me sate 
SS RSfer ater” My go-sgdo-donge is abounding wish hls, 


‘My to-qo-20-2 i a small wind-insteument, Used chielly to accom- 
pany a dram. CORNECIA LINDE.” 


PL 


‘Smope, kile rustpice, rea fo-tefdtern torss, 

Mose treteb ta'a snadtice, wher entn; 

Boss vee ct Sand to? ooses et Sarl gh, 

Dan lydobl angeichie eth stmo cierping Yeo 

‘Mose Sealep orf noce, mose fiw) reevrof slecpa 6 
4 EaROLINU a, Waren, 


EASY ANAGRAMS. 


‘Toe eters of each of the anagrams here given may be transposed 
to form the name gf an importaat city, x 


So EST | a, Dandy 6 
Sue yee Beate, mak Pandy 6 
ae er ne 


HALE SQUARE, 


2. A. cuuncyi festival eccur 
ast part of North Caro 
Feuer, 5. To engage, 


2, A Sound in the, 


in January. 
4 To inclose within walle.” 4e A 
‘A dlagle point on a card or die. 
Dexnvwic, 


word of nSgation. “8 A-vowel. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WoRDS. 


eat meal eee at! 
ebookers eaapeprory Peat oy 
ade fr mscyageee serge a mae 


in Nathan, aoe in Wi 
Tn Walter noe in Bil 

Th Stephen, not ia Lon; 
Tn Alphuo, ‘not ia Jone 
In Fanny, notin Sue: 

Th Tanay hot i La 

In Henty, not in Nie 
In Newioa, net in Di 
In Mily, ot in Ann; 
> Geriade, not in Nan 
Th Marta, not ia Poll; 
Ta Chester, notin Sol. 


cri, Dean, 


EASY WORD-SQUARES. 


1, 2 A color. 2 A regulation, 3. A gies name: 4. A 
division of time. To be conveyed. 2. Atnotion. 3, Beloved, 
$A tile of nobility. IIT. 3. Falke. 2. Robust. 3. A plant 


found in warm counties. 4..To encounter. 


DOUBLE ACROSTTCS. 


‘Toe crose-words ace of wvequal length, 
1'The primals and finals each name a philosopher who died 
recently: one-an Englishman, one aa American. 

Cuoss-onos: +. Tolong for 2..Fright 3, A trali‘of attend- 
‘ant, 4. An animal resembling a monkey, peculiar to Madagase 
3 The edible roots of a crespmg plant. 6 A place of resteair 

. Relewse 
7 11 Pke primals will name the home of the philosopher named by: 
fe prinalsf the fregene aoe: the fale wil fame the home 
‘fhe pilosopher aamed by the finals of the previous acrosti! 

‘Choss-wonps 3. A fine, thie fabric, 2, Anan of distinguished. 
valor. 5. To susvound. 4. Concise. 5A dry starch prepared 
‘from the pith of coreain palins. 6. A Kind of duck. 7. Que of the 
small planers Whose orbit is situated between those of Mars and 
Jupiter. Dye. 
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er 
FF 
£ 
INE PUZLLE. 


Prace th, names ofthe cight objects around the kis in euch a 


‘way that the number of their 


of dots in the 
‘She botiom upwa 


Kia. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES.IN 


Cameras Puzzux, 


In hoe 
thou shalt onquet 


mao vinees (Under this standard 
Wok 2 Ne § 


fose. 3. Helo. 4. Owls. 5. 


Cow. 6 iSle. Gee. g. beNe. "29 100 ah. 
RiVer sa coll. 25, chiN. “xy. chi. Ys. trek. 3 eS 
Dovatt Cross.woxp Nativity, Yuleside. 
Puconan’ Ackostics, “Christinas, Mistletoe. Cross-words 3. 
ving. 3. caResSed. 5, primates. 5. 
7 eoMpuTer. 8 dehgoOns. 9. AS 
Soyer ——Gianapes” way eas 
Bpueavincs, Alcon. Crosswords: x. Adlack. 2, 
3 Creod. 4. O.zonos 5. Thin @ 


fetes ‘wil corcespond to the nuiber 
foregoing diagram. ‘The central letter, reading from 
70, wll spell the name of a famous Americas born 
“January, many jears ago. He's the atuhor of ce rebus oa the 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Svacorarions: Saint Nicholas. <Crose-words: 3. mi 


earn. 
2. warming. 3. ¢imply.. 4, conNoce..§ dodagan 6 
tonNage 7. melumow. 8, ECreanving. “g-wHeee, x0: 
weGment ah SLoppy. a2. pantry. ih, 1 Served. 

Hasesquare = 2-Tmaged. 3, Gages. "4, Ogee: 


Dy Boh se 5 a Sel Di 
jasiond. 1B. a. Six 3. Meret: 4, Selects, s. Direction: 
6 Rectily. 7. Sith. $. Soy. 79. Ne * sagt 
Diacoxats.” Helicbore, Crosswords: x. Holly 


2. svar. 30 
salvo. 4. amble 5. cablE 6. Derby, 7, fOod. 
$ 7 


a cRypt. 
= ot 
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A FEBRUARY PUZZLE. 


Enc of-the sine small pietuees may be described 
RSS : ive 
ESS Zi gs by. 3 word of ve leters, When the words are 
SER > < 
IRS RAT ES , rightly” guessed and placed one below the other in 
, SOV ee the order bese given, the cunal levers, reading 
5 _ downward, wil spell the namie ala falar object. 


DIONUMENT PUZZLE. 
3 


Fuoat x to a) a testator; from 3 to 4, named for 
an appointment or an offces frais 106, sofens in 
temper 
Crosswords: 2 A.cantonant & A wand. 3 
delay. 4, To, out off or suppress, ab anyiabigy 5 
Merenaty. 6 an egy. ye The chief the fallda 
angels, & Open to view. 9 Is conveyed 
i pcerotapEs.” 


QUARE. 


worn: 


1, Extemive. 2, A-kind of musa! comporition. 
sa "toeniich"s. ‘terevereace, $A cade 
SIADEL 7. 


CHARADE. 


My first asserts your power to do; 
My second that youve done it} 
Pray be my ‘sliale, and tcll me now 
The ansiver, i you "ve won st 
Shayne." 


AN “AGED” PUZZLE. 


Exanwur: The age of watching. Answer, espion- 
‘Ansiver, dotage. 


ej 8, The age of scuriy 
§. The age of thiovery. x0. ‘The age of equality. 
ts. The age of coltvation. 12, ‘The age of diminu 
tice. “13. "The age of reproach. a4, ‘The age of 
plenty. Me 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Noyet Acrostic. First line, Whittier: third Hne,, Browning.  Dovatx Cxoss-wonns. : Twelfth Night, Happy:New Year, 
1. WiGht, 2, HeNce. 3. Tdlot, ¢. TiNge. g ToWel. 6 —_ Iceusvxarep Kine Pozzie, Central letters, Franklin, Grose 
TeOns. 7. ErRor. & Reich — Curanaps. “Coral words (beginning ae the top) 2-1, INK. 2. china, 4 paling. 4c 

‘Conceatap Lerrsns.. 5, F, H, 1, , b, M,N, T, V, X.Y; Z  chicKweed.g. furNace, 6 tape. 7, am. & F, Rebus oh, 

PATIONS.” Rainbow. 3° g-Reape. 2 breAd. 3 braLa. the ki For age and want save while you may! 


ge ge teBule. 6 Ocund. 7. & Wing. No morning sum lass a whole day 
* Nonenical’ Bmioia, Hounciass. Central Zigsags. Crosswords: x pusdles, 
‘He thou the frst truc-merit to befriend: splee. 3 aGe 4 L.'s Pan 6 paGes. 7. present 
His pis lst, who says til ll commend Trance Woxm-sgvane From 1 to's, Oster from 30 
Pi. Rooms lite pictures, are of difecnt sort, saQwatQrm: from 5 to 6, boOkstOre! fom 7 to 8 anOaymOust 
Some betterat 2 diitance, hers near! Tecluded wordeguate:'x. len. 2. Con. 3 End 
Some lave te dark, some choose the clearest light, Easy Worpsguans Ta. Gry. 2 Role. 5, Alma, 4 
‘And boldly challenge the most pieroing = Yous IL 1 Ride. a, Idea! 5, Dear ¢ Eat” Ti, 3. Shai 
Some plesse for ence some wil firgver please. 2 Hale. 3. Aloe. 4 Mese 
Easy ANachans, “1. Pari a, London. 5. Rome. 4, Berlin. “ Dovsis  Acnosrice. 1 Psimals, Carlyle: finals, Emerson, 


LAL, “5 Retinus . Lemule 


5. Madd. “6 Lisbon.” 7 New York & Madras. 5 Liverpool Crose-wards: 1, Crawl 
to. Denver. 11. Austin. 12. Calcutta, 6 nancipatioN. IJ. Primals, Chelse 
Hatr-squans. 1. Epiphany. 2 Pamlico. 3. Immure, Tiale, Concord. Crosswords: x. Cambric. 2, Her. 5 

Plumes: Hire. 6 Age. 7. No. & Y. SSagO. 6 HideR. “. Asteroid, 
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HOUR-GLASS. 


Cenrrais, reading downwaid, a water 


place of New Jersey. 
able. 


Gross-words: x, Sometimes on the dann 2 To eon 
stract, 3, To mimic. 4. In desnite, 5A gil's mame. 6 To 
adem. 7. Petitions. we 


COMBINATION ACROSTIC. 


: os.a9 
3 op cee 
parece Pome 
Prox x t9 ga portion of food; fom 2 t0 6, a stronghold; from 3 
to7, asmall ‘Luekish cola; from s te 8, a specie of simon’ fom 3 
fo, aise man from 6 wo to, harmony; fom 7 to vs compen: 
from 8 Yo x3, tumuley from = fo 9 4 covam liom 2 t9 10, 


Juche; from 3'to rr, a fable; from 4 to 12, a state carviage. 
‘The letters represented by the letters from to 8 teay be transe 

poted to form words meaning sailors, small quadropeds, ardhees, 

And a lurainous body. DOE. 


BEHEADINGS. 


‘morning, Dut not in the dawn 
in huts, in’head, and ia hand, 


St. Nicholas March 1885 
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And more than this surely you eqn not demand. 
‘My. whole is a town ip the old Keystone State, 
‘And its name—but T/ll leave that for you to relate, 


ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


‘Tue primals aamea mischievous elf who “looks not with the eyes, 
‘ut with the mind, and the finaly a supposed alicion Shiv Each 


five siall pictures, represents & ersesyonde ang rey bo 
scribed by a word Of four levees oe se eet ay ane maya de 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


THe dingonale, from left to: right, reading downward, spel 
small acchor having gveral fakes! fromm Nght cs ete Inonacsde 


‘Cnosswonps: t+ Courageous,’ a. To make realy, Ono of 
‘the Southern States. 4. To offer for consideration, . Relies upon. 
"Resolute 7. To plage. ee a 


THE ‘RIDDLE-BOX. 


CONCEALED PROVERB. 


I cach of the following seitencés a word is concealed. Whes 
the words are sighlly guessed, and readin the order ere given, they 


eta sana Nel Sey etl 
Dea eeeh Cet meg peek ieeair aeaar 
pylons a 


BEHEADINGS. 


+. Beutap the Bech of animals, and leave tocaasumne, 2. Behead 
atin and eae fe rom, g”Hehend long ag, a ese mci 
# Bekead clas st band, and Rave part of te head. Behesd 2 
arate, and leave a civers,  & Behend a contest of Speed, and 
Krave unit. 7 Dehcad t dscara, and leave an enisnary. 8. Bex 
head a contreton meaning “inthe same place,” and leave 190m 
Band, a. Behead a valley, andleave a beverage é 
‘The beheaded letors wil spall the same ofa wellknown writer 
Sout sa. 


American naval officer prominent atthe battle of Lake Brie, 6. To 
Ta hapidaey. 5 


Vo Lowan Ricwtuaxp Duwonp:- x. In lapidany, 2 A 


small limp ox'mass. 3. To hinder. 4 Teiled, = Stapped. of 
covering. 6A color. “7. 1a lapidary. ‘gion aan.” 
ANAGRAMS. 


Esther Whitoree Brace. paisv, 
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ST, ANDREWS CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


1. Uvran Lerpuiaso Diawionp: 1, In lapidary.: 2. Equal 
lic, 3 trio chy ef Banoper as A anal uma 5 he 
Sada Fal aay 


x In lapidary, 2. ‘The 
fer” 4. Not figurative. 


anon 2 Tn “lapidary A sla. 9 y DOUBLE DIAMOND. y 
Penalning to ones bath «Proceeding rom these. s- Shave : 
uth. "7. Ta lapidary. ‘Aneaxce the ton objects pictured above in such a way thae they 


TV. Lowak Lupita Diamonp: i In lapidary. 2 An will form a double diamond, which is a diamond that forms new 
edge 3,'To lampoon, 4. Generous. §. ‘The stmaine of an words when read across and up and down, 3: 


NOMERIOAL ENIGMA, 


-ahros letters, and form a prover, 

isa thick My &16-26-6 5 part of the face, 
Hace of pasteboard. My ag-2)-a0-i-7-4 {26k 
00d as five hundred, My 28-so-13-19-31 
HIS pales My aéaarta a Pesos 


DOUBLE AcROsTIC. 


My primals and 6nals Fm the name of an illustrious pater asd 

sculptor who was bora in March. = 
BssWORDS. (Of unequal length): 2. Insanity.” 2. ‘The act of 

making persons Jenown to each ‘ther. 3.8 atecp, rugged Tock 


4p Mig joint on which door wiews. ¢) Uniform “6A. game 
ce 
3 1g at the right leur in one of the foregoing. written 
: si ‘and then taking cvery third fetter, a maxim by Poor Richart 
i aay Be forsied. HY 
B. 


rf AN. OCTAGON. 


x. Woolly substance on cloth. 2, In Rome, a public place where 
"si stations were delivered. 3. Part of the face. "4. One shilled in arty 
Crit Deane ast. 5. Followed. 6 Very minute spiders, 7. Induced. ¥. 5. B 
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WORD-SQUARES, 


ist Afieldmatchal’s stafl_ 2. To expiate. 5, Batrachian 
se Albing ropes: Mabie > ce i 

i x To make of a red color. 2. Possessor. 3. Benea 
samt 3 Beneath 4. 


Domestic fowie 
af cach of the foregoing word-squarcs, wh, fead 


_, The first word 
in connection, will name a city of the Southern Seates, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 

A Reonvany Posse, Valentine, Crosswords; 2. bien, 2. 
gitign 3. bale 4g erEam. g caNen mite 

8. WiNgs. 9. chEss. 4 ? pital: 


Monvieair Purzte, From x to 2, Devisor: 5 to 4, Nominated: 


Morgates Pere, Tom tw Devers 9 Noni 
Madine © att 1 Eid. iE? ae 
Con cae 

rac er ee en 
1 ena ego! Wena, Bis, 2, Uses 
faserae furans, btlonge. fs Raniage 
See, ties Sp de 


St. Nicholas April 1885 


SHAKESPEAREAN NUMERICAL ENIGOLA. 
vor oLDEE ruzais. 


T aat composed of seventy letters, and fornia couplet by Shake- 


‘4-a7-7o-24~g0"33 and ministers of grace defend us)" 
«Wor stony 2p-a6~39-13~57-22 can not bold loye out: 


269-8927." 
56-64 


Ae. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


“Tie contra eating dowawar, spell name fous i history. 

Grosssvonngs 3, Wepe nosy.” 2: Pertaining to a caaon. 3 

lowe by good hooscwives A matinee, tn trepiiaion, & 

Whine worth's sid ip mlce 7" An aacmbly, 8, A-ynvel wed by 
5 Buying pe 


soldiers for carrying liquor for drink 


cuni 


Ree eae 


eS dietitian ine toss cheat a 
pic Paatnrs fon eerie ayes 
FO tg a eg aed gel 
ener 2 sere; ioe ui opment caves 
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THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Hove-ciass. «-Cape.-May.:. Crosswords 1. chiCken, 
frame. 3. aPe. 4. EL 5. AMy. 6. grAce, aor | 

‘Gosintarios AGosre’ “From sto, message! hams 10,10, 
frsunes from 3 0 1%, parable; ftom g 0", ehaot, Levers fem 
S086, try iy arty Sea 


Buiteavnnes,” Spenser. Crosswords: 1. Scoy, 2. Peact 
Espy. 4. Neve, 5. Scam, Ge Eowry. 7. Reeel % 
Chesson Goan” Fusburgh a 
fiaustxatav Dovate Acwosric: —Prmals, Cupid : finals, Blind. 
Crosswords: 1. Crab. a, Ural. 3. Perl, 4, lroW. 5, "DeeD. 
“Grapacl, wrapped. | Ctoss-woods? 1, Gale 


3. AIADAma, 4 proPose.”5,"dePeNds, 


THE RIDDLE-BOX, 


DLLUSTRATED' NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


i, 
bak 


‘Tins differs from the ordinary aumerical enigma, in thatthe words 
forming it are pictured instead of degeribed. ‘The answerisa maxim 
‘of “Poor Richard's,” commending industry. 


CHARADE. 


Orr, with my second nesting near, 

While under foot my-cutale you press, 

You by my first are borne along. 

(When shi ar home my riddle’ guess.) “arbors.” 
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DOUNLE acRosmIc. 

Bas Sos yy mnie in 

ee ert rere nner eters 

ries rae hes eas tees CTE 

Aebect tee ns 


PL 


‘is what poom by John G, Whittier do the lines oceur feom which 
the following * pi" i made? 
ro Wweske het cloucls dah kedra eth sbi, os 
Nad vedex het laves twih arianig, 
‘Adu laeth wsodo weer ads wis 
‘Nadia het brosek palincoming, 


MONUMENT PUZZLE. 


‘Tree central Jeers (indicated by stars), when read downward, 
‘ell the ma of brave ger it the Revolutionary Wat 

Cxoss.ivonos: ‘t. tn Cling ‘A repiile, 3. An antique ves. 
gels 4. She foot of Measts of prey having cla. 5A uber, 


Sein mi Mean of gn dang me, 54 Sa 
A RE ATE 9. Devon 


MALE-SQUARE. 


3, Op the sam country, 2, The surname of a prossinent chacae- 
Cerin the play, "A New Way to Pay Old Debis.” 3. A salt con. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZUI 


Conceaten Piiovenn, A rolling stono gathers 
Buuwavinas, Mayne Reid, mh Les 


Neat, 's. Wedon, @ikence.” 7: E-apy. & 

Sr." Akpxew's’ Cross: or Biauonbs.” I. 

Pans. 4.-Parasol. g Rien. 6 Som pe Le 
Petal’ 4 Litera” 5 Pare.” Ge Lad 7. 2. Ui. 
fap. g, Natal. q. Lateral. 5: Posed. 6 

as Tips a Libel 4. Liberal. Beery, 6 
I'L. aoDabe 3. Debar, 4. Laboied. Dared. 
AwaGRanis, Authoress, Hacrice Beecher Seove 
Gabin."'2, Litde Foxes, "3. ‘The Ministers Wooing. 
Folks. 
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sisting of meconic'acid and a base. 4.-To attain, s, Earthnuts, 
© Rends. 7. Rank. &. cold subsiange. "9, An exclamation, 
20, In elevate. ‘ovat TARR.” 


INVERTED PYRANOD. 


“Acnoss: 1 Of the nature of a parasite. 2, A series of violent 
decclamations. 3, Became dim. 4. The ery ofa cerinin animal 
5 In pyramid, 

Dowswano: x. Ia ‘pyramid. 
4. The nationality of Mohiamined, 
Rotion. "7. A-boy’s nickname. 6 


2 A preposition, 5. To. tear, 

& An Esstern salvation. “6. A, 

A verb, “g. In Alcibiades, 
SLvON Hale, 


: DIAMOND 


2. In debate, 2, An ablveviation of the name of x anonth.: 9, 
Freed. 4 Allured. 'g"A gis sicknane, "The governor 
Aighre, 7 Tn debi meunna Ta. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL SPELLING-LESSON, 


I each of those examples, tho problem isto arrange the grouped 
ede tat tay il Beara woe aperng Ae hee 


18 THE MARCH NUMBER, | 
5 words: xy ManiAi’ 2, TauoductioN. 9. CriG, 4 Hing s, 


Ea a 
Osi, Brom «to; frigoue! 210, suspanse; sto 6, aparable: 
1105 fbuloos: 9 10% teaing: 4 to © gnrtaon 7 to seyraan 
399, theacce; Pub faint 3 toy shag to 8 convamed 50 
Sa j 

Wonsesqvaces.. J. 1, ston. 3, Atone. On 
at, ig Nests. It. Rouge. 3: Owner bees 

‘ene 

ouesicat Exiga; A dry and cold March, nevas begs iia 


re 
“A Lerren Puzcue, Start atthe leticr “i int price: Induse 


joa 
Bader 


Dovate Diawox, Acrossi 1. C. 2, Rat. 3 Lines. 4. Men. try pays debts, while despair inceoascth dem, 
58. Downward: 1. Lo 2 Rim. 3. Canes “4, Ten $5. "Oceacdse at Nap 
Douay Acrosric. Primals, Michel; finals, “Angelo. “Cross Puesued. 6 Mites. 7. Les 


za Forum, 3. Noiuil: 4."Antite. 
a 2a 


St. Nicholas May 1885 


PL 


Iu wins poom by Olver Wendel Holnes do the Hes ecu on 
ALS Bisa pate 


yn weak het lisorg ina se: 
Erte trope bt elie gripe 
eo sien fobiaa runes Ser, 
Bab, ik cst mg of et” 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ZIGLAG. 


Enc of tha words deed contain (eur leer, |The signe, 
‘beginning in the upocrlefchaad coracr, will name what Longlelow 
Jef the alr witha strange and wonderdal sweetness.” 

"yords? © The Christan name ofan unfortunate queen. 2. 
Ayyoung woman. 3, Indentasions. 4. Without the sense of hoat= 
gs a G. ‘to double over. 7. A fetee anlinal 
5a dicles plant 9. A biped. to, Usetal istets 
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DIAMOND. 
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2A capsule of a plane, 


=. In porige. 3 Gitolt 4. an 
faviiment’ "so eondescoad. 6. ‘To pur on. 


>. In porringee.| 
Bom Leaver. 


A NOVEL PUZZLE. 


m4 310 4) amemorable time in a certain city; from x <0 3, the 
important person ia that city. 

(OBsyWOUDS: x. A governor of Algiers. 2 Closeat hand. 9 
‘S Self (a term used 


omens creme ates, 
eames oh Hee ging sone Se Some 
ie menipai, Skanes 7 One whe crane, Dogon 
pagel ecergetion st os Toned eed oy Boe 


Greece, 15." A prontinent Buropean nation. 


TLLUSTRATED DOUULE DIAMOND. 


“Annance the names of the ten objects pictured above, in such’ 
‘way ine they will form a doable diamond, sehich ia diamond that 
orine new words when read acriss and up and down. 
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COMBINATION ACROSTIC. 


° 


Fron sto 5, a father: from 3 t 6 precise; fom 
from 4 10 8, advanced: feom s t.9, a confederate; om 6 co oy the 
Ghnstian same of Charles Lam's sister; fom 7 10 11, an abees 
‘fom 8 to 23, always: from 310.9, popahly; ftom ate, ouginaly 
‘rom 310 21, zealous: from 4 to 22, eternally. 
“The lets rergvoated by the hs fn § wo 8 may be cans 
form words sieaning an appellation, 2 word sigaiying “3 
ignoble, and pare of horse. see 


to 7, to merit; 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


T aa epeaposedof seveuty-ourletiers, and am part of a pocin 
ee y part of a pocin by 
_ ity 


e 


Pong 


Fuo: 
from 110 3,8 
from 4 to 6, to cripple, 


x (0 3, portion of even. ground: from 2 40 4) an uproar; 
7 from 4 t0 5, <0 cissolves: rom 6 #6 5 @ ditch} 


atotvos 


©ROSS-WORD ENT@IA, 


slope but not in hi 
sy bet pot Is call; 
fower beloved by all, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC AND DIAGONALS, | 


aca tad yp hci clashes EN Gm 
Sh Geran pete enon, When hy 
Serhan eel ree eens eee 
Hes ae een fen eet id cr os es 
the lower left-hand comer to the upper right-hand corner, will spall 


2 cqatnon lepidopterous insect. 
Ceoss-woubs: 3. A Kind of'food. 2. The part between tenor 
‘and soprano. 3. Space. 4, Produced, 


“ Jounsy Duen." 


~WORD-SQUARES. 


Lx A foo A varie of quan, 3, A fst bor. 4 A 
IL 2o efface. 2. A black bird. 3. To tm aside, 4. To 


waiton’ 5. To second. 
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SYNCOPATIONS AND BEBEADINGS. 

‘he syucopatad and beheaded leer wil names. famous wanior 

. Behead an infraction of law, and leave hoarffost. 2. Syncopate 

juropean country, and leave to draveout into threads. 3. Syaco- 

ppate a grainyand leave that which"y"4:"Kehead a couatey of Europe, 

nd leave t torment. s, Syncopace vapor, and Ieave a stalk. 
Syucopate a fruit, and leave to gaze 
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INVERTED PYRAMID, 


henoas: 2 feat cartage 
sierages 4. In exeature 
‘Dowie atos? fa creature 
4 Rogulaton. 5: To fost 


2 To draw out, 3. AA fermented 


2, Apronoun. 5 A gil's name, 
. A diphthong. 7. "in eleature, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


Suakugepanzax: Nowsweat, Extcata a 
Wi poled Apri Gee in lis wi, 
MER ARS So Eee NST aoe XO, 


Cental texters. Taracl Putnam. Cress- 
tine vale, 7. abe 
‘z, Overreach (Sir Giles) 


Moxusuer Puznus. 
worde: I, #,,a8p. 3. uRh. 4 pAw. 
B.cUb. 'g. ale. “30. Ney. rr 


HauesQuani. 3. Compairot. 
Meconate, 4, Procure, 5. Arnie, 6. Tears. 7. Rate 8. Ice. 
Oh. 10. 


Popumty Hename, Aco 0 Tides 5 
piled a Baas A, 

EBignckn gs 2° 2 oh 9. Foch 4 Toms, 5 Bay 
Awlndularical Sratuneuxssox. 1. Elecmosynary. 2. 
lerite. pe Dailliateds “g Parcpaiion” 5, Sena. 


St. Nicholas June 1885 


PUZZLERS’ CROSS. 


Beaten ery ies sees eo met 
Bot fice Goer erent aoe 
spar pace by meang of anchors, st” fama: conte: 
ff Cpal Dae: sai 
the lable repressating the second tong ia the gam 3) Denac- 
nations. 4, Asvlum. 's. Re 6 Fumed. 7. Surfeits. & 


circshes, 
Lowes Dianoso; 1. In “Rex Ford." 2. An undeveloped 


‘Po scat 9. in" Alcbiadess™ 


Crosswords: 
6 ProW. 


‘SOLDUIY 6: 

Hovs-ctass. Central tetiers, Bonaparie.. Cross-words: 1 
DlubBered. "2. canOnic, 3 lien. 4. tlt 5. P 6 MAN, 
paRty. 8 canTeen, g. markEuny 


‘Cute. “Hom 202, foled; 2 t0 8; drives: 506, cludes; x to 


. BixO, 8. AR, 9. 
Fes Nsenmsen Siam, 
aan Carpet 
Bi For weeks she clouds had raked the 

And vexed the vale with raining 
‘Rnd Mthe woods wore sad with’ mist, 
‘id all the Brooks complaining 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


4.,An orton, 
Saingen 
“Cearnene Stuata a. Af of bail or soy mingled with rin, 
a Fodepans 3 Impenous g. Levels “5 Const, 
rr. 


Wuar famous poct translated from the German the lines frou 
wih a Damage’ om ie German sh Une fom 
ae ane et, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Sountey of Asin. My 7 
Hivascy ito bewitchs “MM gi-as-og ps b si, 


‘ard ouside covering. |My 67-8¢-21-29 is asmall bundle of sta, 
Bly sfenicey Boge dy ie ah opening nthe wal of bulding, My 
‘oti-ro & avmasculine name. My 4S-to3-a-sg-gimireig Was 
Boleiede oie ay getrag tater My Coe etoe 
goad in an cary spring flower “My g-49-4o-sa-gy-O5 i another 
Spring fwer. My 673-908 is a summer Aawer,” My aboyana0= 
sector je Bll Sowers “comtutia auinonn” 


HALE-SQUARE. 


i, Hawnontes. 2. A territory Delonging to the United Stare. 
5 Rake 4. An cpeesion of inquiry." Te progestigtion 
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‘Dre gurl picture is sebus, snd represcnts a word. of sine 
deuora ‘This foes te contra word of be hour lass” “hs cross 
‘won aco pictured around the rebos 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE, 

Seuxcr five words concealed in the following sentences, and 
arrauge them xo that they will fona a wordksquare. 

‘There was a youth Grown Posen selected forthe dangerous journey 
‘The dense undergrowth in the forest delayed hiss as he started. “To 
fave nobody fsiin grap decidedly uty fowling pce was cool 
Ang, say the least. ‘GLETRUDE. 
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DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


air dacs ae Wak eee 
Bara Bee 
My fifths are in tied but not in lakes 


EASY DOUBLE AckosTIC: 


wouns (of equal length): 1, A gi 
© good" or oan A. boy's pane mean 
abd." 5.°A gies ame meaning “the raler of the house. 

Primale, « fugish with weapons; final, & gis name meaning 


x 's mame ‘meaning 


“fame of the 


“happiness.” Brimals and fas connected, a squadron, 
cosy. i 
3 ‘ 
5 6 
Fee oe 


Fuom 110 3, a kind of stone: from 2 10 6, huge birds; from § to 
Glee: Homo, fied: from 9 te 4 16 cule; fam ato & 
boy's same; tom 710 wished: hom 3107, 4 rlaive? fom xo 
‘, husnan beings; from 210 4, part ofthe face; from 6 to 8, sorrow 
Bi; from so 7, moisture, “ALMERY w, (7 YEARS OLD). 


HEXAGONS. 


IL, Ackoss: 1 Ia drawing, 2. Something swceped in liquid. 
3. To wander. 4. The Ouonian cour. &. A conetellation of the 


Zodiac.” € To Kiow.. 7. Tn drawing. Downward: 2. A water. 
fg place” 2. large bit as Proud, A smal lao, . An 
om. “TL, "Across! 2. An stranger. "a A projection on & 


wheck 3. Washed: 4. A Roman magistrate, 5. hat part of 
Biece of wood 


ego "whe cnues a morse. GA nambee 7. n 
Seanger, Downward: 3. To permit. 2 A miliary pupil 
Gorges, 4 Aut. 5. A cave ean 


ANSWERS TO.PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER, 


Pi" When-wake the violets; Winter dies? 
‘When sprout tho lin-buds, Spring is neac: 
‘When iilags blossom, Summer cries, 
"Bud, liede roses! Spring is bere! 
Weom “Spring Has Conee.” 
2, Pod. 3, Pated. 4- Portion. »s. Deign, 


3.to 2 Graver Cleveland: from 3.to 4, 


Dianonp. s. P. 
6 Don 7. N. 
A Noveir Poze. 


Inauguration Day. Cross-words: 1. Dey. 2, Anear. 3. Aid 
i Ege. 6, Avail. 7. Creator. & Fallacy. 9. Encored. 
fo. Throigh. ar. Sleighs. fa. Devours. “33- pros 
Binth, 50 English, 

“ZiceaG.  Maylowers. Cross.words: 7. Mary. 2. mAId, 3. 
bale, 4 teak s sk, 6 OM. 7 Wolk & Wied 5 Bid, 
30, bose 


"Nonengy. Bxtcna 
The voice fone who goes helors, to make 


The paths of June more beautiful, i chine, 
Sweet May! — 


Comssinarion. Ackostic; From 2 to ¢;;papally? 2 t0°20, prime 
ary? 3 to th camastsg to 22, forover. The later fom  to'8 may 
‘bE tatsspoved to form naive, suneny mean, and mane. e 

‘Stax Porte. From 110 3, plats 240, Hot 1 102, pear; 4 0 
& inet: 6105, Real; 4 196, ail 

Tcrusrearso Dovece Dianoxb, Across: 1. C. a, Rag. 9. 
‘Tap. Tons. Ne Dowawand: x1) 2) Rat. "3, Capos 
+ Gm. SR 

Chossiond Brion, Pansy. 

Svxcoravions “aN Beweabires, 
Gains. 2 Spain, 3 Wheat 
Cra 

Dodaie Actosnics axe Diaconate 


Crosgwords: 2. 
5 Stenaem, 6, 


2 Fish, 


3 Racer. 4. Steed. 
4 Sete. § 


5 Ale 


Caesae, 
4 Spain, 


Crossavords: 


io asagne 
F Biaven, SS Avis 


2. Chariot. 2, Eduer, 


Tevexreo Pynasio, 
2 a 


Across: 
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4 We 
ly We 


WH 


ever to this robus is an extract fom on orion. 
seven ltrs, incoved it seven simdir ccles will spell he hiame of 
ihrer tr tbe monogracynthe lower chan eat 
eel spelt his bitplace, od the ight band monegeat wil spel 
the place where dic. i SN ee 


‘The 


WORD-SQUARE. 
1. Mo save, a. An instrument for paring. 5. ‘The central 
ofan amphidieate 4. Splits 5. Fovobleerat® ““L¥ox wax 


acu of the seven letters in the above rebus has an addition, 
which, shen readin connection with the letter, makes sword. 


When’ properly armnged, these seven words oil 


fmm a maxim of 
ats ma seme 
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THE. RIDDLE-BOX. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


Tax composed of fifty-nine lets, and am the patriotic utterance 
‘ofa great statesman, and his surname, 

My ss-6-as-s7-Or33 ig a ity fainous in American history. My 
s7-a8-43-s7m48e3-go-23 isa business whieh was sextously inverfered 


win artnbagiansgat te Reva atyeecraeasee ae 
SETS scart catnip ie 
xrcube proetena nouscloy My neas sory 


lag: s6—gonso-7-4i—3s-6-a5's administ My soy 


6-50-68 
me 8 State during Polk's administration 


aon Ban540) 
Tikes read as Roman numeral, wil hint at the age at which gor 
Suthor ded. ies cuasy” 
YOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
3 
Aa Y syed 
‘Acnoss: 1. Given to luxury. 2. Complete views. 3. Sentenced, 


‘One who is proposed ior an effice. 5, Placed, 6. Minute pore 
Seas of matter. 7. Offers. “€. Uniainted. 9. An opening throug 
which cannon are discharged. 

Duaconats.. From 1 10 3, regions; from 9 to 3, particles of 
stoay matter; from 3 to s togetaway from? from 04, haed tube 


ange? trom to sy Sunita sor 0 pearey vin ¥ toga and 
ofr 2 3 CvRL DEANE. 
DIAMONDS, 
La In Jul 5. Gowas, of sate, 4. Inde 
penser 3 fp tagaye 


In fires ms, 2 To proclaim. 3, A basket used by 
4" Independence, "3. ‘A ety of Japna. 6, A game, at 
in teats «pte 


DOUBLE AcRosTIC. 


primal form a fasnous and fanifiareaying (in Latin) of Car's, 
finals form the modern same of the country to which Crsae's 
ng referred, 

s-words (of unequal length) : 7. A city which surrendered co 
weal Geaat on July 4, 2865.2. A republic of South-America, 
3. Tbe mest celebrated river of the ancient world, 4, AW islandin 
the’ Mediterranean that was visited, not long sings, by a tereble 
earthquake. 5. One of the New England States, "6. A niver of 
Afghanistan. “7. The capieal of the State of Delaware. 8 Oncof 
the lofiest mountains of the Bolivian Andes, g. A river of Holland 
which flows into the Zuyder Zee. 20, One of the north-centeal of 
the United States. 21. ‘The capital of Sardinia, 12. A famouseity, 
formerly the metropolis of Pers. “D000.” 


BEMEADING! 


Eactt ofthe wards described contains the same number of letters: 
and the beheaded letters, whea read in the order here given, wil 
spel the name ofa very prominent person, 

2., Behcad onc, aud leave the ogg af an insect. 
fabric, and leave a single point. 5 Belioad a mensure of time, and 
eave something which contains 4 drum. 4. Behead activa, aud 
eave to meddle. "s. Bohead to dispatch, and leave to terminates 
. Behiead to discover, and leave an emissary. 7. Behead to barter, 
and leave a measure. "8, Behead a shect of canvas, and leave to be 
AIL 9. Behead hamess, and leave part of the head, 30. Buhead te 
rave, and leave a small insect, tm Behead to agsig, and Jeave 
Wager. 12, Beherd exact, and leave a suiminer hinury.” 33, Bebeat 


rected, and leave ancient. Sr CARTERS,” 


2. Bebead a fe 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
BEMEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


4 Diuluao and cual ope shaped, and lene a tank. Bebexd 
ani curtail t venerate, and eavelsiways, 5. Belend and’ cuseal s 
Mohammedan nymph, and leave © postessive pronoun. 4. Dehcad 
and evvtll a suly loly-aad leave a9 uproar~s- bead and care 
iI sigh in situation, and leave to erange, 6° ichead and cura 2 
encb coin, and leave hagiened. 7. De 
and leave aa ancient engine of wap. 8. Bohcad Sad cuctal a‘ 
pame,and eave a schilarcle, "y° Behendand eutatia specshy and 
teave'proportion. "zo, Behead aud curtail a Scotch landboider’ aad 
leave Auer tz. behead and curl toloag, andleavea part of the 
Tend, aa. Gehl abel cutal custom, and leave to bond for want of 
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support S 
The beheaded letters, when transposed, will spell « national belie 

day? and the curtailed teters, when transposed, will spell what i< 

celebrates. PAUL REESE, 
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REVERSIBLE DIAGONAL. 


‘ 
s 

Cnoss-wonns: 1. A sheltered places reversed, a long, snakesike 
fish, “a, Moutures reversed, to ‘wary. Ths jules’ of antes 
reversed, a step... A. spare? feversed, 2 mumbet. To scours 
igre ths prc cavelope of ses 

iagonals, rom 7 to's, a peison acted with a certain incurable 
disease! foi to 5, 0 drive back SSuetmasus?” 


NOVEL CKOSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


fathers fought for. ¥ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Porter's Cross. Upper Diamond: 2.2. 2. Cam, 3 Jasos 
ggkernse, Beene 6 Moose 7 ing: Bag’ 9 
ighthand Diamoud: i. Reva Roky Seed. 4: Retreat” s 
Recess, 6 Steamed.” 7. Sain 8. Ted 'g: SY Lower ise 
ond? a, Rar Bud, J Pron ¢ Brainek: s, Rulnaton 
e°Bening, 7. Keita 8 Woe” o°N. Letchand Diamond: 
£Neg Mem, pe Dices’ Mistake.” 5 Nectarine, 6 Wear 
figs’ 7'Skins’ & Bag’ op. Cental Square: 3. Skat 
Tlive” 3, Eager. 4, Bios 5. Tene 

Hskadoxe Acnoss. TotW var'Sop. 3. Suay. 4 Porte 
Eh Rene GD. a aR. CaS ube 
ute. "s. Teno. 5 

HaurSiguanu x Tunes 72, Ub. 9 Nap. 4. Eh. 5. § 
‘An Hounectass’ Puztis Cogttals, Vacations. " Crosevords: 
1. Bevo Hemlds ian se bid 
7 Smoke 's ranges 'p 


St. Nicholas August 1885 


ILLUSTRATED NUMERICAL 
ENIGMA, 


‘Cs aifers from she ordinary au 
‘merical enigma, in that the words 
fbrmingit age plated instead of 
seribed: ‘The answer, consisting 

of thirty letters, fortas a proverb. 


DOUBLE Ackosric. 


My Primals, name a col 
lection of books, and. iy 
fivale ame the “nothor 
(orm, Auguse: 35, 1778) 


ic. 


and his tite 
‘Cross-woups (ofequal 
Jongih): 2. Flies. 2. A. 


Tegal erm ‘od hn 
Bbsence fom he place 

‘where a etime is “coate 
Imited, “ye Mise 4g. To 

ttle an itcowne poh. 

‘A botanical term meaning 

a kind of dey fit, const 

lng of Rhcos” oF more. eels, 
each of which, from is owa, 
elasticity, bursts Tram the axis 
into two valves. 6 Beem. 7. A 
anata 28 mountaia gal ond - 
Sve Hvare of Haye eat a 

Uine. "so, Solem adishiations. as.” Kelp, 

for incinerated seaweed. 12, The muse who presided 


over lytic poctty. 13 Boundary. 14. Diversion. 


Nowipricat, Exicaca, ty. oy 
Ths came the lovely spring wich a rush of blossoms and 
Flooding the carth with Mowers, amid the air with melodies 
vernal. la 


Easy Dovsut Acrostic. Primals, Arm; finals,” Ada. Cross 
words: 1, Agatha, 2. Roland, 3. 

‘Cuns. From x to 2, marble; + §, 0 6, dreads; x to, 
45, missed; 3 t0 4, nestle; 4 to 8 Edward; 7 to'8, wanted; 3 t0 7, 
Dephow; 110 4 men; 2 t0 4, eye; 610 ‘on, dow. 

sctaLe WoxD-sQuant. 2 Spade 3,. Haven, 


+ Blom Sone 
1 Fay and Temperance and Repose 

Slate Upon he Bocteth nee: 
ONGHESLOW 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


DIAMONDS. 


Tx In nectarne, 
2, Divided 'g. Rem: 
cedied. "4. A “partiéte, 
5.10 anoy. "6 To 
Berish, 3. Jit noetarine. 
TE." .7In reprimand, 


2A small, sharp report 
3. Part af & door 4 Atl 
ifonsclad war-veseol ving 
arevalving ures. 3. Small 
6. A separate patty In 
reprimand. 
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DIADIOND IN A HALF-SQUARE. 


Havr-squans. Across: 1. Knotted. 2. Disclosed to view. 
3, A county in’ Knglmd, 4. Soon. s. A umber 6 A boy's 
Aigkname, 7. In deed. ‘ 

Inctuogo Deawoun. 3, In decd. 2. Te write. 3. A county in 


England. 4. A’prefix mesuing "not" 5. In dent. 


‘Cvmie, DEANE. 


BeMEAD) 


co 
suman of populate a ‘ee 
Sealed tg saa 

reper rbid 6 head a sve Sf 


eng nstunen 9 Baked 
fait and eave porter 
ehead to tain in fhe mi 


ieaty art, and leave. a brook 
9. Behead a familiar sub- 
‘stance, and leave a gil. 
10. Bohoad an occurrence, 
ad Jeave an opening: 
eve” 


Anxaxce the names of the four objects ia the above ilestation 
‘so that they will form @ word-square. si 


HOUR-GLASS. 


My contals reading downvatd, spell what, according to one ls 
fete ag theo 
i Roasts 2. To verify. ric poem. & 
atlial of @ corals kind 6A substance 
aby of se on fa beaches 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 


CUBE. 
: Sh 6 
? 8 


Fron eto fll by succession; fhom = 1 6 Bears from 5 fo 
6, novely feomt t0 5 style of language: ffoms (04, toamend: 
fom 468 mere youths fom 7 08s authorizes from 210 7,1 
sina evelosen: Gory 1097 an ania, from 2 10 4,8 eal 
Vipok om St 8 toys fom § om ata 


WORD-SQUARES. 


J. 2. The surwamne of apost. 2. Junction. 9. 7 
eames by wasting: 4 A nozzle, bea 4 Cio eS oe 
a  trangparent substance. 2. Aly, 3, To bine 
cide. 4. Straight up and down. 5. Severe. sees 
 OETRRWETTL” AnD a ¥, Be 


NUMERICAL ENIGAIA. 


1 ax composed of cighty-two letters, and embody, in a quotation 
ftom Shakespear, the sate fen that conveyed tn tho flowing 
enon fee Sete 

wt amicus est, apt une tee cp es e880," 

erent deca duress i un 
ee ie tales aa 8 wae of ‘iow or ie ai inna 

i aber i rerde i a Gude of he 
stalks of grate, bound together. “My apei6-g8-63 ic the dwallng of 
‘the Bedaweea Arab. My 14-29-15 is a falschood. My yn33~ 

es feat Ry 


age79 ts folshness, My'yq-op'5-Sa-péese-tt io vary Wel 

ah berraeg te ii iri Gh hl By agentes 
Seay hares My top 78 is a gormandieer 

cy i aig a sp 


eee ee 
Peer ie enna cag ee Ry 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACKOSTIC. 
Manis 


Fron 1 192, to face; Grom 2 to 3) rows; from 4 to s, animals re- 
sembling frogs: from 5 to 6, a scat? from 3 (0 3, boundaries om 
419.6, a sort of mushroom, 

Cadss-wouns: 3. Aroof timber of a building. 2. A metal from 
which colored preparations are mado, "3. Mournful sounds, 4. 
Ingenuows, ¢. "Boginaing. 6 Ascadembgod. 7. Ancien Greck 

8. Very Braver 'g, Led into errors Aist o'TatON” 


GMA, 


By first you ‘ll ind in “hunting,” my second in a “hear,” 

My third and fourth, you'll nd them beth in "polo," T declare, 

My lth youl seg ia elesgope,” my sah Js 1 yout eyes” 

2M} seventh is in “hexagon,” tay olghth in “nullify.” 

My whole, a famous general, whose name I must decline 

To tat you. He wat bora in August, seventean-sixty-nine, 
HORAGE J. 8k PRESTON. 
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LETTER PUZZLES. 
RIO 
TA 
A.word of seven letters. 
zn 
¥ 


A word of tenletters. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


Dunowné, I. a, La Rim 3 Robes ¢ Liberty, 5. _ Nuwsnicat Bxioain, “+L yas bornan American, live an Amor. 
Merrye Oe Sty. 7. ¥. "IL 2 a Cay. a Check 4. Free: ican, T shal dip am American” Webster 
se Fete, 75 Lael ty Rays 'on Lipsey Libary ane Union, now and freer 
fovi. Cross'wonp toxin” Independence, ‘ongand inseparable.” Webster (Danieh, Born at Salsbury s died 
Reaus, Diligenee tthe mother of good ck Se Manheld ze 
Bunzapixgs and Cuxracaxes, 3. O- Z pAVowsouane. x Spare, 2, Paros. 3. Aronn, 4. Rends, 5, 
Heong Frown. §. Upland. "6 Franc. “7. Tramp. & Erase 
Fare, postion, So. Baird Ss: Varn” tar Uses | Dovstg Diaconate, Proms og landscape; in 2 to 4nd 
cheaded ltt, trnnapoved, Fourth of July; curled letcss, stone. Crosseworde? x. Luxanois. as Bonorsona. (Ene 
‘Manspoved, Indebendense : Semned. “g Candidate,” 5, Dopeaited., “6. Particles” 7. "Proper 
Ruvensinut Diacowai. Cross.words: 1. Lee. 2. Eel. 5, Ss 8 Iolawapte 9 Babramen 
pa New. §, ead. Dovaiy Acrosmie. Primals, Veni, vigi, vii: foals, Great 
Buufaotrss,“Ulvses S. Gra Crosewords: ft. a. Teltine Crnswords’ 1, VicksburG "2 Becadens, ey ost 
ge Mite Bes Sant 6 Ear. [ & Ischia. 5. Vermont. “6. Ieghendad, “7. Dovel - Imaal, 
Salk’ g."Gusan so. Roane it. Adet, a3, Nice. "33 Told. gh VeehT” to lowA. $2. Cogliark x2; Is han 


St. Nicholas October 1885 THE RIDDLE-BOX, 


ALLUSTRATED, PUZZLE, 
EASY TRANSVOSITIONS. 


rd meaning parsimonious, and have a word, 

de by litle: transpose again, and have fruits; 

strument ‘of warfare; again, and have to de> 
in, and have gathers, 

waning small spiders. and have to suike; 

transpose again, and have a vain, and have sends forth: 

again, and have'a daily paper. 


HARRY B, SPARKS. 
HOUR-GLASS. 


. Having the quality of a director. 2. Todo anything 
offhand. 3. Leaping. 4. To weithe. 5. To disclose. 6 In party: 
. To fondle, 8, In massic; a direction equivalent to “very!” p. 
jamaica pepper,” 10. A stretching. r1. Continues anew. 
Centrals, reading downward, omnipresent; from 1 40 2, doviae 
tions from the natural shape’ or posiion; from 3 t2 4, in every 
waitingdesks “avayo.” 


BURIED GULFS AND BAXS. — 
1, Is carbon, Avis, taken from the earth? 


oes Wer sorta aye toe bose BAG > Trs puzzle is based upon one of the Mother Goose shymes, “The 
cansampa plectofcaurasfor 2 dy. ¢ When iiebieeet 

B yatinsy pee jnthe pen pias ot our aed WORD-SQUARES. 

Twill add mile and eggs. 7. 1 must take a ; 

tap lest fal asleep ot the Journey. & Let 1. 4. Te furnish witha second mast, 2. One who makes proud 
‘Shay one game mare, ge daw scaly ct ah JaRR SRE wos g Made anand 5 Calm fer 
ilways fits well. 10, Well done, gallant soldiers! i 3 : 

1" you et ben gallop ered on is Ti,_p The auketied. 2. Opposed to. > See anew. 4, 8 
ony? 12, Apollo belongsto Greck mytbology. ‘wearer's cutting ustrument. s) lank, 6. 16 force back against 


nna: the current. i Balen 
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CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in bad, bu not ia good: 
‘My second in turban, but not ft hood : 
My thied is in tows," but not in. vill 
‘My faucth is in thiet, but noe in pil 
My fifth iy ip carl, bue not i count 
My sixth is in stream, bue noc in fount: 
My seventh, im eat, but net ia dog 
My eighth is in cloud, bus noc in. fo 
My ninth ie in oop, but not in rings 
My whole is 2 flower that comes in spring. 
DIAMOND. 

1, Tx pickerel. 2. a4 povker. 3./A tinker 
4, The Feports of proceedings ithe Bash 
Bartament sg, % fotpnous ealing, pies. 


&.'Sumptuovsly, 7. Comical. 8, “Twenty 
four hours, 5. In poker “Navajo 
TALE-SQUARE, 


sek, A gore the fora An Are 
ian pricey ar itary commander 3% 
breaks 4A fondling ”s.‘Pwovdieds ot & 
Poseisive pronouns, 1S sense 

TRASK CHASE. 


WEXAGONS. 


is lathe. ‘The Juice of 
oan, Occupying. the axis 
Br anyehidg. Famous, 6. A aight. bow 
geln eothe, ‘Sbowswano: x. ‘The front of 
Ai army. 2 A native of Savony, 3. The edie 
fice accupied by the Congress of the United 
Statou 4. Umpelled by poles. s. A color 
Ti” Ageosst. tI clothe. 2, A familiar 
gas, aw 
Ein 


«is ifs from the ordinary nomesial enigma, in that the words forming 
instead of described. ‘he answer, conssing of any.five ler i couplet by Hsuich 
od embodies the sane ideas te Latin quotation given on the Pictured Doo. 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 


NUMERICAL 
‘ENIGMA. 


care pictured 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


mumteat, Esionta, Enigmatography. Conran, Acnostic. Swamp Fox.” Crosswords: 1 paSte 
TEE oes Tent nehwaidn: pees See ee Poe One ve 
Gurren, Ciosavords: 1. Couches = Calantng’ 5 doKer i 
SMG go Sotecne 6 Retnace’ "7, Dieta, Gessner Seung 15, Guess. 4 Uni, 5 Brute, Sle 

gene. Sie Bawin-Landwer, Crose-words: x. Shed. 2. file. g Speed. I 1. Yacht. 2. Abbor. 3. Chose. 4. Hore: Trees 
5 Bk, WEN e dabe, & eWer lash 8 aon. sole ir 7 Dei Sr 5g 4 Song 8 ot 
fo cae, San aN an ADE. 15, Signy sete = Gere ater. 94am a3 oe : 
Tuuusrmaren Pmuntat, Acxosvic. Bayard. 1. Bind. 2. An Cups. From x to 2, foliage; 2 t0 3, forcign; 2 4, entered: 3 
a Pane pies Reever 6 Bageet Be ao natured: 126 porous’, $t0\p, Phantoms § 1%, ceeuaey F 
§ ‘Primaly, Francis Macion Crawford; finals, "6 manager; ro, lap; 2106, eats; 4 to 8, dest; 3%0 7, norm, 
pdouseg Ammomns. Erinals, Froncie, Marion Cranford: finaly" Ruan Teanstostrions. Suter, Uiter, rant enar ruse, 
3 Arena. 4. Nisan, § Civic. 6 Inane. 7. Signs. .&-Month. result. 


“Abaco, x5, Rabid. 2%. Ielng. 12, Oras. x}. Negro tg. Canon, Wormsquanss, 1. 1. Mies, 2. Ideal, 9, Metso. 4. Baved 
25) Mhomb, sé: Adieu. ap. Waver 18 Feiga. ip. Gls. 2. Roost. Sede Sie © Dares. "2, Apods. "p. Kosin'p Eos ‘5 Sense 
Hi Donnt—= Cuaeiog:Wontbophoree Fin Seven” 2 Valen” 3ilte, °s Nous "9s Tiss 


XLLUSTRATED DIAGONAL, 


CHARADE, 


Sone ons threw my firsé and second at me, and it hit 
nay third. Te did not hurt me, for i was only a branch 
of my whole, PEARLE C. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in coffee, but not in ¢e 
My second, in river, but not in sea; 
My third ig in Danter, but not in joke; 
My fourth is in mantle, but not in cloak; 
My fifth is in tocsin, but not in alarm; 
My sixth is in village, but not in farm} 
My seventh, in cash, but not in coin 
‘My eighth is in add, but not in join; 
My ninth is in carol, but not in song; 
My tenth is in chain, but not in thong; 
My eleventh, in cork, but not in wood } 
My twelfth is in capé, but not in hood. 
'y whole was a lord of the Spanish main, 
Who sailed from England, a fortune to gain, 
“SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 


DOUBLE AcKOsTIC. 


Mv primals name those especially remembered by 
soldiers in the latter part of May; my finals show for 
what purpose certain decorations are prepared. 
‘Cross-worbs: 1. Afissure. 2. Very corpulent. 3. A 
title of respect given toalady. 4. A character in one of 
Shakspere’s plays. 5. An autumn flower. 6. A famous 
city of India. 7. Additional. 8. Part of a flower, 
CYRIL DEANE. 


DIAMOND. 


Eacit of the objects in the above picture may be de- _1, IN pomegranate. 2. A small quadraped. 

scribed by a word of five letters. When rightly guessed, tremely violent. 4. Nourishment, " §. Covere 
he words placed one below another; the Siagonal tl 

(beginning at the upper, Teft-hand letter) will spell a 

Tongewinged bids re 


Ex. 
‘ith 
tiles. 6, Poor or ragged clothing. "7, in pomegranate, 
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NUMERXCAL ENIGMA, 


I AM composed of sixty-six letters, and 
form two lines of a poem by Thomas Bu- 
chanan Read, 

\ "My 24-35-63 is an inlet of the sea. My 
§1-14-9-45 is to draw near. My 58-4-29-8 is one of the 
United States. My 54-42-19-47 is combustible turf. My 
19-32-27-s6isacement. My 22-64-2-40 is high temper- 
ature, My 33-11~38-62 Is the fermented juice of grapes. 
My Go-z§-b-21-13 is peevish. My 3-34-65-49-28 is 
harm. My 7-52-46-26-57 is to swindle. My 4t-2 
36-48-16 is the abode of bliss. My 44~5-30-59- 
Isa thin, indented cake, My 61~1$-12~39-60~20 is hav- 
ing a Keen appetite. My 43-3t-18-1-37-50 is the 
highest point, LW. 


rr. 


TON cht wrod, tub eth/solu fo het ginth! 
‘Ton het mane, tub het ripsit fo grispn ! 
Dan os, ta grimmon realy, 
Gothhur shoregwed shret’dan parley, 
Dekebced twih whathorne cransheb 
Dan plape lossmobs yag, 
Reh geldon bira doarun ehr, 
Sa fi mose dog hds wronced rch, 
Sarcos het dwey nodadlow 
Seome dangein ni eht yam. 


PRIMAL AcKoszre. 


‘Wun the following words have been rightly guessed, 
and placed one below another, the initial letters will spell 
the name of a famous hero. 

Cxoss-wonps (of equal length): x. Endangers. 2. A 
vegetable, 3,.To hold firmly. 4. To make into a law. 
5. Aknaye. ‘6. An ancient Persian head-dress. 7, Cheer- 
Kess, 8. A Russian coin, 9. To join. 10. A venomous 
serpent. 11. One hostile to anoth 


‘TILLLE S. TAYLOR. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


J. 1, A LicHT kind of musket. 2. A Burman measure 
of twelve miles. 3. A portable chaie. 4. An cfigy. 
5. Narrow passageways. “ SAMUBL SYDNEY.” 
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TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


1 ee 
2 cos 18 
3 aes 
yo 5: 2 TREE) so 90) 
5 3 ar 
Oy: 8 AR eas 
Pee Be 
8 2 TOS a ee th 


From 1 to 8 and from 17 to 24, are geographical 
names that of late have been very offen tn he nessa, 
pers; from 9 to 16 is the name of a famous volcano, often 
mentioned in connection with these geographical names. 

Cross-worps: From t to 9, a king of Tyre; 2 to 10, 
a musical work ; 3 to 11, the French word for “ nephew?” 


4 t0'1, a body of waters § to 13, a South 
American ruminant ; 6 to 14, common; 7 to 
15, a rope with a running noose, used. for 
gatching cattle; 8 to 16, a cityin New York 
State; 9 t0 17,a Hebrew legislator and pro- 
Phets to to 18, Greek letier; 11 10 1, be. 
longing toacity ; 12 to 20a wanderer 13 to 2x, a weapon j 
14 t0 22, a river in Washington State; 15 to 23, pertain. 
ing to the eye; 16 to 24, the name the Atabs give to the 


Supreme Being. B.D. 
DOURLE OCTAGON, 
G 
R4F Done 
aeae & ba 
RlouR tre 
centony 
cmen 


ACROSS: 1..A tattered piece of cloth. 2. Small game 
animals. 3. To be of one mind, 4. Something used in 


making bread. . 5. A coloring substance. 
Downwanp: 1. A kind of fodder. 2. Became furi- 

ous with anger. 3. To adorn with dress. 4. Certain 

fowls. 5, To put ia pl HW. 
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88, ANDREW'S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


I. Uprer Lert-Hanp Diamonp. 1. Inalter. 2. Ter- 
mination. 3. A good spirit. 4. Moisture... In alter. 

TI, Urrer RiGHT-HAND Diamonp: 1. In alter, 2. 
game, 3. Afterward. 4. Ajewel. 5. Inalter. 

TIL. Cenrrat Diamonp: 1. In alter. 2.4 covering 
for the head. 3. An organ of the body. "4. To procure: 
5. In alter. 
*' TV. Lower Lert-Hanp DiaMony : 1. Inalter. 2. A 
humorist. 3. A’stratum, g. To gain. §. Tn alter. 

'V. Lowsk Ricua-aann DiawonD: xin alter. 2. To 
brown, 3, One who rates. 4. Unhackneyed. 5, Jnaiter. 
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St. Nicholas June 1894 


NINA AND JEAN, 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUM: 


Iuuvsrearep Diacoxat. Swift. 1, Screw. 2. Sword. 3. Coins. 
4+ Shalt 5. Joiat—c Sakti 
Dovote Acnosric. Primals, Comrades: nals, Memorial. Cros 
ores 1. Chasm. 2, Obese.” 3. Madam. "4. Romeo, 3. Ast 
Br Dathi. "7. extra. “8. Sopal. 
Diawono. 3. P. a, Rat, 3. Rabid. 4. Pabulam. 5. Tiled. 
6..Duds 7. M.— Chioss-wowtd Esvexia.” Francis Drake, 
Neamrycan Exon. 
May bas come in, young May, the bea 
Weaving the swesiest chaplet of the yene 
Povoue Ocracox. Across: x Rag. 2. Hares 
Yeasts. Dye. 
Sr. Axpnew's Cross or Dianoyps: I. 4. &. 2. Bade 3. Ane 


3 Agree. 


ol. Dow. 5..L. U1. x, Ly Tay Later. 4. Gem. 5, Re 
fit fs, Sig subiver” «Gees RWW PS Gas: 
B lagrin"ae Gan ROW, Ratan. 9 Raien 4s Now: 
Es 


Primal Ackosric. Robert Bruce, Crosswords: 1, Risks. 
2 Or 3 $ Rogue, 6 Tiara, 7, Bloak. 
o Us au. Enemy, 

Pi. Not the word, but the soul of the thing! 

Gt he acee, Behe seth ote, 
‘Through edgetees Genk and. pearl 
brough higerons rsh and peal, 
SEP chan 
‘sop Sloss 
Her golden hair around ‘he, 
‘hs Hanke god had Crowned Ke, 
‘eras fe Gow woudland 
Goines dancing athe Rly. 

‘yun Acsosric. From to, Honolulu; 9 9 26, Maunalea; 
17.8 tq Sandwich: Gromrards: Hiom's to ge Keams site 
cpera: § w 22, neveus 4 with Oceans sto 2h lama) Cw 
tfhal! 7 te #5! eos 8 fo 16, Unns 9 fo'x Mowe 10 w 18 
ipa {stoop urban; tat 2 nomad 09 tole sets to ae 


“Worp-squane. x. Fusil, 2, Uzema. 3.Sedan. 4. Image. 5. Lanes. 


Pr 


Rai dan geren si het sharm ni unje; 
Dwie dan wram si eht snyun nono. 

Het wireflong shares grifen het loop 
‘Whit drenels swodsha, mid dan loco. 
Romf cht wol shebas “bho twihe” slale; 
Toni shi snet a lorefase slafi, 4 
Het glubflea defas; dan ghrouth het hate, 
Raf fof, cht sae’s fanit slupse tabe. 


ANAGRAM. 
A ITE often applied to Hippocrates : 


Do THe INFIRM FEET ACHE? 


Luumeni; 25 10/23, optic; 16 00 24, Allah 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed, and placed one below 

the other, the central leiters will spell the name of a 
‘character in the Tliad. 

WORDS: I. A pattern of excellence or perfec- 
tion, 2, The close of the day. 3. Screening, "4. To 
take away. 5. The lowest degree of honor that is neveai- 

6 A kind of ant, abundant in tropical countries, 
and noted forts destcuctive habits. 7. To twine around. 
8 Earnest. 9, Pekans, 10. To separate, 

“SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 
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DIVIDED WORDS. 
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Exanpie: Take half of a costly metal, and two thirds 


of a public house, and form a word meaning to control. 


Answer, go'ld, ta-vern; govern. 

1. Take half of a partof’a gun, and half of 
depression between hills, and make hind 
of grain, 

ETake half of one of the mouths, 
and balf of imperfect, and make some- 
thing new. 

3. Take half of to give up, and two 
thirds of skilful, and make’ always. 

4, Take haif of magnificent, and 
half of plainly, and make to pro- 
vide. 

§- Take half of a beautifal com- 
bhtation of metals, and half of to ex- 
elude the light, and make shattered. 

HW. 


ILLUSTRATE! 
METAMORPHOSIS, 


‘Tux problem is to change 
one given word to another 
given word, by altering 
One letter at a time, each 
alteration making & new 
word, the number of let- 
ters ‘being always the 
fame) andthe levters re- 
maining always in the same 
order, Example: Change 
Jamp to Gre in four moves, 
“Answer: lamp, lame, fame, 
fare, fire. 4 

In the accompany 
ing picture, change 
BIRD to CAGE in Y 
four moves, Then 
change MRD to 
NEST in six moves. 
Each change 
js shown in 
the illus 
tration. 


DROP-LETTER PROVERES. 

1. A BY’ "hl dterd® tte tite, 

2, Evotg® i* a* gto® at a tots, 

3. A trtetd ™n Mend As + itn itdter. 

4. Tro *aty *ovk* stoml *h* bYoth. “caramus.” 


ZIGZAG. 


ALL of the words described contain the 

same number’ of letters. When rightly 

guessed, and placed one below another, 

in the. order here given, the.zigzag, 

beginning at the upper. left-hand 

corner,, will spell a: famous: event 

‘which occurred on June 28, over 
fifty years ago. 

\\  Citoss-worns: 1. To stuff. 2. A 

monk’s hood. * 3. To divide into 


two or more branches. 4. The 
lowest point. 5. Hypocrisy, 6. 
A veoomous tooth of a serpent, 


7. A ponderous volume, 8. 
A small animal valued for 
its fur. 9. A stain. 10. 

To keep clear of. 11, 
‘The god of love. 12, At 
a distance. 13, ‘To 
leave. 14. TS be in 
arage, 15. A Nor 
vwegian show-shoe, 

PA 16. Tobe diminishe 

Fy, 17. One of a series 

of berths placed 
in tiers, 18, A 

‘popular Roman 
poet, the author of 

SZ Metdinoxphoses.” 

19. The goddess. of 

: the Tainbow.” 20, Ta 

Z\ ak. Avery samall quan: 

lity or degree. 22. The 
eminent Roman patriot 
who said, Carthage 

* must be destroyed |” 

23.4. jolly. time, 

2g. The most ccle- 
brated river of the 
ancient world, 


“a 


\ 25, Parched 
with heat. 
GB 


WORD-SQUARE, 


1. A simbo. 2. Audibly. 3. A large quadruped. 4. 
A. statue. §. A kind of theaier in ancient Greece. 
«SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 
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CONNECTED SQUARES. 


J. Uprer Square: 1. A burden. 
3 Accontinued pain. 4.” An exploit, 

IL, Mippie Square: 1. To observe. 2. A whirl- 
pool. 3. To move sideways. 4. Colored, 

HL “Lower Square: 1. Precious stones. 2. To 
prepare for publication, 3. A transparent mineral, 4. To 
tarry. HWE, 


2. At one time, 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
A FLUMINOUS ENIGMA. 
Wun the names of the following rivers have been 
rightly guessed, and placed one below another, the initials 
wll spall a name sometimes given to the Huson River; 


Cross-worns: 1. A river of Italy. 2 A river of 
Massachusetts. 3. A river of Germany. 4. A river 
of enormous length and volume: §. A river’ of Wis- 
consin, 6. A-river of South Carolina." 7. A river ‘of 
Mexico. 8. A large river of Asia. 9. A river of Texas. 
10.A river of Eastern Asia. 11. "A river of Africa, 
12, A river of Europe, emptying into the Mediterra- 


nean, 13. Avriver of China. 14. A river of Southern 
Asia. 15. A great river of Western Africa, 16. A river 
of Spain. EW. W. 


MOUR-GLASS. 


My central letters, reading downward, spell a name 
elven to the northern portion of Aftic, 


Cross-worDs: 1. Cross and cynical. 2, Low, vulgar 
language. 3. Skill.’ 4. In barbarous, 5,'Part of alo- 
comotive. & Alow style of comedy, Actors. 


St. Nicholas July 1894 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Worp-squanu. 1. Zambo. 2. Aloud. 3. Moose. 4. Busto. 
5 Odeon. 
Ph Fale and green is the marsh in June: 


‘Wie tnd ar i hg sy nn, 
he Rowerlng rusher fangs the 
th slender shadows, iar and ool 
From the low bushes’ ob White” calls 
nto his nest roscleat falls, 
Ae bidefag fades; and though the heat, 
Far off the seas fant pulses Beat 

Awacnan. "The Father of Medicine.” 

Cuitean Acnosmc. Cenils, Andromache, Crosswords: 
E pirdgon, aevelling. 3 ahaBing. 4, dephiive, (§: barOnct 
G NerMte 7. wroathe: & gnCere” o\astlers "105 dicknge: 

A, Fuvoinous Ewioaa. “The American Rhine.” 1. Tiber. 
2, Hoosae. 3. bibe, 4. Atiazon. s- Miwaukes. 6. Edisto. 7. KS 
Grande, & Trawaddy* 9, Colorado ro, Amooe. 32 
1g, HongeKiang. 14; bndus. 25- Niger. 26. Bbeo, 


IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Connscrup Squanxs, I. 1, Load. 2, Once. Ache. 4, Deeds 
fees 2 BaRy. age, 4 Dyed, TT 3, Cems.“ Bain 
4 Stays 


Deorcerrun Pxovenss. 1, 


A Durot child. dreads. the fie, 
4 Atiend in Deed t 3 flend 
ti broth 
as eh aly Bate. 2, November, 
ypoveliy. ves farever. 4. Supecty sly? 
spay. Bro. i, brakes, OP ix 
Itiveraareo Muraniorpuosts. Bin, bard, card, cre, cage 
‘Bind, bard, bars, bas, bast, Dos nest. 
‘Zigzac, “ Coronation of Queen Victoria.” Cross. 
2. Ow". RL. g. 2090. 9 aN 6 TANG. 7 


. Barrel, 


9. bIOe To. sbuNe ay. BrOs an, sFan ig) Q 
3g. sks. 16. wan, “17, BuNK, "38. OVid, “19, 1 
at ioTa 22, CxO. 23. laRK. 2g. Nile, 25) Atide 


Hour-cuass. Contrals, Barbary. Crosswords 
2 dang. 3 aR 4 Bs eAb 6 fakea 7. 


ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE AcROSTIC. 


‘Tuts differs from the ordinary double 
acrostic in that the words forming it are 
pictured instead of described. When 
the seven objects have been rightly 
named, the initial letters will spell 
word often heard on the Fourth of July; 
the final letters will spell the surname 
of an illustrious American, 


WORD-SQUARE, 


1. A COLLECTION of tents, arranged’in.an orderly 
may. 2. The agave. 3. One of a mixed race inhabit 
ing Northern Altica. 4. Saucy. He HS. 
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6 


SEVEN PAMOUS AUTHORS. 


My first in the earth will ever be 
found; 

My second’'s a slight clevation of 
ground. 


. My first are often idle, 


We “know not what they mean, 
My second is of value, 
In coin, or king, or queen. 


. In character most sweet and mild ; 


In simple faith, a little child. 
His name, well, everybody knows, 
For on a farm it always grows. 


My namo is but the title 
Of'a very famous man, 

Whose word is law to’ all who go 
Tn deed or thought —to kiss his'toe. 


My frst is but another name 
For" color or for shad 
My second ’s what you ’re loth to do 
‘When a pleasant call is’ made, 


{a my fire you will trav, 
When fresher scenes you seck; 
My second is a kind of thread 
‘That silky looks, and sleck. 


My fipet $8 an animal, geatle and 

ind ; 

‘Amore tseful one you never could 
find. 

My second Ys a sound of happy 
content, 

Another one makes,—not the one 
T first meant. 

ELIZABETH ScHWEFES. 
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4 
b 
br 
Gee 
bp 
ie 


1, In dats. 2. TO capture, 3. A 
feminine name, 4.'Votes. 5. A'sphere, 
6 Consumed. . 7. In bats, 
“IxctupED Dramonp: ty In bats. 
2. Ameasure of length. 3. To assign 
asashare. 4, The European pollo 
5. In bats. CYRIL DEANE, 


CENTRAL ACKOSTIC. 


ALL the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed, and placed one below” the 
other, the central letters will spell the 
name of a man, famous in history, who 
was bora July §th, 1801. 
Cuoss.vorps: 1. To offer for ac- 
ceptance. 2, ‘The common herring. 3. 


+ A state carriage, "4. A kind of trumpet, 


whose note is clear and shrill, 5. To 
render more comprehensive. 6, Hauled. 
7. Filled. 8. Vestments, LW, 


NOVEL ZIGZAG. 


10. 


4. 
From 1 to 7, a famous American; 
from 8 {0 14, 2 famous Englishman, 
Caoss-Wokbs: 1. Surrendering. .2, 
Simple, or trifling. 3. To proclaim. “4. 
A book of directions and receipts for 
cooking. 5, A short, light cannon. -6. 
Pertaining’ to the lungs. 7, To convey 

from one place to another. 
“CALAMU 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


Tax composed of one hundred and 
tivo letters, and form a prose quotation, 
concerning success, from Longfellow’s 
works. eee 
My 23-37-77 is. a plaything, 
6o-3}-g2, te & pronoun. My b2-61~ 
97-11 is the threads that eross the warp 
ina woven fabric. - My 42-86-53-56 is. 
to utter a loud, protracted, mournful 
sound: or ery. "My 99-3-47-59 is. a 
quarrel between families or clans. 
95-29~78-51 is the surname of an Eng- 
lish ‘poet “and wit. My 85-13-40-10 


a 


St, Nicholas August 1894 


13-6: 
$Bo90 te an. perfection. 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 


1e summame’ of a very famous French author, “My. 
15-67-73 is a, male ‘relative. My 80-7-98-31- 

My 18-101~45-30-35-71 is 
city of Turkey. My 2-49-74-5-26-43 15 4 cily of the 


‘West Indies. My 28-89-60-76-19-36 is a city of Spain, 
My 16-21-84-65-25-8-54 is to twist together. 
87-14-55: 


My 58~ 
79-20 is a central mass or point about 
which matter is gathered. “My 70~: 
12-96-34-27-102 is a person given as 
a pledge that certain promises will be 
fulfilled. - My 9-41~38-6-62-94-24-4 is 
the close of day. My 91~81-32-1-06- 
§0-72-$2-88 is one of a degraded and 
Savage race of South Africa, “My 39- 
17-44-100-68-64-83-57 is home- 

kes. “CORNELIA BLAMBER.” 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Hovncuass, Centrals, Fanatic. Crosswords: 1. taf Pron. 
a feAne, 3. aNt. 4A. s. alle. 6, bind. 7. penCils 
TuuustaaTEeD Dousne Acrostic. Primals, Freedom: 
Lincoln," Cross-words: +, Fowl 2 Radil. 3. Eighteen. 
alesisti, “g. Dodo. “6 Oval 7, ‘Martin. 
Suven Panious Auryoxs. 3. Coleridge. 2. Wordsworth. 
3. Lamb, 4. Pope. 5. Hugo. 6 Cariyie.” 7. Cowper 
Nuumnicat Exicoia, ‘The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you ean dg well; and doing well whatever you 30, 
without a thought of fae.” Uyporions 
A Diawono ix a Dianono, Te 1B 2, Dag. 5. Belin 4. Bale 
lois. gr Globe. 6 Ate. 7. S. 
Centnat Ackostic. Centrals, Farragut. Crosswords: 1. proP- 
for. a, bloAtee. 5, chaRiot. 4. chition. 5, broAden, 6. dazed, 
ye fraUight, 8. doTh 
Novet Ziczac,, From co 


finals, 
Eee 


Lineolas from 8 to 14, Dickens. 


Gronswardes 1) Wielding,” & Cinidnhes 3. Announce.” 4 Cooke 
took, "g Howiaes 6°Pulmonia. 7 Taanafen* 
oun: 
1 : 
5 6 
3 4 
7 feengo : 


From 1 to 2, grassy plain; from 1 to 3, an introduc 
tion; from 2 6 4; to extinguish from 3 to 4, to develop; 
from § to 6, a building; from § to 7, an abridgment; 
from 6 to 8, one who elects from 7 to 8, to give author 
ity to; from 1 to 5, to languish; from 2 to 6, border 
from 4 to 8 always; from 310 7,other, “ZGAR.” 


IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


5 Sins Tien 10 eas oa lay 4 a 
3 gedaan te hice gS nel okt 
Pe Banos peed ce 

ce ian tac 

eee ge Soon ie 

a ee a 

Be ry a sa aa of So 

fee crete wien 


Of Syrian peace, immortal Ietsure, 
Fimest choog, and barge pleasuges 
Exiutson. "16 the Humble Bee.” 
Sour Lerren.woxns. 1, Decalm. a. Xchangeds 9, Yaw 
meted Defameds 6. Xopert 7. Dependent, 
% ve, Rreganauiching. 4p, Sehewed: 
te rq Departed. ag. Depopulateds 
6 Eine Fes 
Wono-squane. 3. Camp. 2, Alone, 3. Moor, 4. Pert 


XLLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 


Tus little man has the whole 
guphabet ia his bag.” What one 
Tetier must he take from it to come 
plete the nine syllables shown ia 
the picture? 
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ENIGMA. 
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Laat composed of sixty- 
fourletters,andformaquo- 
tation concerning brains, 
from the writings of 
‘Thomas Fuller. 
My 19-2 is @ conjunc: 
tion, My 24-35-11-61 is 
a measure of length. My 
X-48-58-49 ito dart along. My 26-g0-S-s5-41 is part 
ol a saw. My 53-51-9-32=22 is a pleasure-boat. My 
64-28-5-19-23 i8 a sweet Auid. My 37-7-46-34-45 is 
the pollox. My 38-12-36-Go-4 is a Russian proclama- 
Yon or imperial” order. My 49-14-20-16-62-6 is the 
Dlue titmause, My 29-21-42~57-39-10-31 is a very 
common bird. My 18-36-13-33-50-1-25 was a very wise 
man, My 44-$9-47-63-27-3-40-52~54 ts intensifies. 
LW. 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Aut of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. The two central rows, reading downward, 
spell the name of an eminent American author, and the 
name of one of the United States. 

‘Coss-wonps: 1. Enchanting. 2. Swamp blackbirds. 
3 Avindicator. 4. Affected niceness. 5. Inclined to 
One side, under a press of sail. 6. i 
Fixed dislike. 7. Comforted, 8. 

Emitting. 9. Inclosed places con- 
structed for producing and main- 
taining great heat. “CaLamus.” 


DIAMOND WITHIN A SQUARE. 


SQUARE: 1. Leaven, 2. Impetuous. 3, Active, 4. A 
city in Alabama. 5, ‘To walk with a stately step. 
INCLUDED DiaMonp: 1, In eagle. 2, To become 


+ yA graceful tree.” §, In eagle, 
old. 3. Alert.” 4, A graceful tree.” 5. In eagle, 


ES 


THERE are eighteen 
words pronounced in say- 
ing “ United States.” All 
of these words have differ 
ent meanings, though some 
are pronounced alike. For 
instance, unite, knight, night, 
etc. What are the other’ fifteen 
words? H.W. BLLIS. 
OHARADE. 


My first is something of which ovly man, alligators, 
serpents, and cats are capable. 
My second is common to three of the above-named 
creatures. 
My third is a short railway. 
My whole is the only thing man has created. 
LUCY E. ABBOT. 


DIAMOND. 


1. IN lock. 2, A vehicle: 3. An animal. 
4 Acolor. "5. In lock, 's."srrincen. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in fly, but not in gnats 
‘My second, in weasel, but notin cat; 
My third 4s in raven, but not in wren; 
— My fourth is in bittern, but not in hen; 
My fifth is in crane, but not in stor 
‘My sixth is in tern, but not in auk; 
‘My seventh, in heron, but not in teal; 
‘My eighth is in lamprey, but not in cel ; 
‘My ninth is in lion, but not in boar; 
‘My whole is a monster of mythical lore. 
SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 
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QUADKULLE AcKosstc. 
1 10 Pigs 6 + 28 
2 1 re) 
3 12 a as “4 
4 3 ane 
; 4 Bie a 
BL ae, ES 
z 1B: 25 oa 
3 Mieke % 26! 135 
9 8 27.) 136 


FRow 1 to 9,0 famous general ; from 10 to 18,a famous 
statesman; from 19 to 27, a famous author; from 28 to 
36) a famous authoress. 

From I to 10, piercing; 2 to 11, asevere test; 3 to 12, 
amisty or cloudlike object in the heavens ; 4.t0 13, within 
a ships § to 14, name given to South American plains; 
6 to 15, unceremonious ; 7 to 16, floriu and fantastic in 
style; 8 to 17, a kind of plaid cloth, much worn in the 
Highlands of Scotland; 9'to 28, to come forth 

From 10 to 19, a town of Sind, British Indias 11 to 
20, a thin plate or scale; 12 to 21, a-masculine name; 
13 (0 22, to pour into bottles; 14 to 23, to seck for; 15 
10 24, a city of Spain, noted for its weapons; 16 to 23, 
one who is: eloquent} 17 to 26, a people; 18 to 27, 10 
pass away silently, as time. 

From 19'to 28, to stick at small matters; 20 to 29, 
acknowledged openly ; 24 to 30, arousing ; 22 to 51, part 
of a bell; 25 to 32, famoué English sehool; 24 v0 35, 
a city of Portugal; 25 ¢0 34, inveterate hatred 26 to 3 
nothing; 27 t0 36, sufficient. “SAMUEL syDxey. 
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‘MISPLACED NUMBERS. 


REARRANGE the uuinbers given in the column in such 
a way that, reading “ y sound, one or more words may 
be formed.’ For instance, when the figure 1, now placed 
Before the syllable “pins,” de placed before’ the syllable 
“der,” the word “ wonder” will be formed. What are 
the remaining words? 
+9 wists 
6 on, + 
+2 telly 
“89 tor, 
+8 ply, 
+10 cup, 
: 3 der, « 
+4 peli, 
<I pins. 
ees Be 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters; when rightly guessed, and placed one below 
another, in the order here given, the central row of let- 
ters, reading downward, will spell 
an_old instrament of punishment, 
‘Cross-worps: 1. A kind of tree, 
2. Asharp instrument. 3. Dirt. 4. A 
seaweed of a reddish brown colo: i 
is sometimes eaten. 5, To scrutinize or 
examine thoroughly. “6, A body of men. 
7 Upholding the lawful anthority. 
HERBERT J. SIDDONS. 


St. Nicholas September 1894 THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ANSWERS ‘I1@ PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Dousts Cunmnat Acrostic, Centrals, R.W. Emerson and 

Mignetota. “Crone words: +. shaleMling.” 2. pedWlogs.” de 
dog. gs pribtNess, 5. carlEned. 6. avelSion. 7. conSOled, 

8, shoOTing. 9. fluN Aces. 

Iuwusrmateo Pozzi, ‘The lewer X 

Nusenicat Burcata. “Ofer the cockloft is empty inthose whom 
nnatuee hath buile many stories high.” ; 

Usiren Srarus Pozaie. United, unite, you, yew, ewe, knighted, 
Jenight, night, nigh, eye, ayo T, states, stat 

Chanane. History. 

Drawoxo Wrrinw 2 Savane. 
a Agile. 4. Selina. “5. Tread. 

Misruaceo Noxowns. Wonder, tutor, three-ply, foretell, sick 
spell, atwist, nine-pins, tenon, 2 tea-cup. 


Square: x Yeast. 2. Eager. 


maPle. 2. kale. 
3. 6Lth. 4. dubse, §. Ove. 


MALF-SQUARE, 


1. Tux heroine of one of Shakspere’s plays. 2. A 
constellation named after a celebrated hunter of Greek 


mythology. 3. Aceremony. 4. Part ofa boot. 5. A 
preposition. “6. A letter. HORTON c. FORCE. 
WORD-SQUARE. 


1. 4, PERTAINING to one of the poles. 2. Od. 3. A 
kind of harp much used by the ancients. 4. Active and 
watchful. 5. Quicts. EW. We 


Cyne. Frost «10 2, prairie; x tog) preface; a to 
gucducste: 3 Gediiees sto 7. eptomes 6't0 8d 
Simpowers 110 5 


Daanioxp. 1. C. 
‘Cross-Word 


clipe 9 0 
or 78 8, 
R06, clge 4to 8, very” 3 (04, dhe 
2. Can. 3. Cattcl 4, Red, 
sia. Leviathan, 
Wanavers Acsoscie. Prom 1 to 9, Bonaparte; 10 t 28, Glade 

ages ty Horborme: 2 96 bagenees 

From 1 to 6, Boringt 2 €0 12, tdeals‘9 to 13, nebula: 4 10 23, 
boards 5 to 4, pampass 6t01g,sbnupts 7 o 16, rococo! 8 W037, 
aman: gto 18) omer 

From ‘tow ig, Conjah; 12 t0 20, lam 


sh 


xa t0 23, Andrew: 13 


toa, 14 €9.23, search; 3510 24, Loledo; 36 to 25, orators 
17 £0 26, nation; 18 wo 27, elapse. 
‘From 19 10 28, haggle; 20 to 29, avowed; 25 to 30, woking 22 


to 31, tongues; 2$ 19 53, Harrow: 24 10 33, Oporto; 25 lo 34, fANCOr; 


2610 35, anught? 37 10 36, enough 


TRIPLE Acnossre. 

ALL of the words described contain the same number 
ofleiters. When rightly guessed, and placed one below 
another, the first row of letters will spell a word meaning 
to separate; the middle row, to rise}-and.the last tow, 
oes in, 

‘Cnoss-worps: 1. To incapacitate. 2, Subterfuge. 
3. A dense mass of trees or shrubs. 4. Opposed: 5, A 
Tong, narrow table on which goods are placed for exaini- 
natin. 6. Retards- wun Ww. Be 
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RIDDLE, 


Lx sometimes long, aid sometimes. round ; 
My native place is in the ground; 
TL wear a coat of royal red, 
‘To little folks Tam a dread; 
°F is not because of strength or ‘might 
Te’s worse than that; J sometimes 
MM. F. RANKIN. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


“Tute letters represented by stars spell the surname of 
4 famous scientist born in 1820, 

Cross-WoRDs: 1. A storm. 
the same meaning as another word. 


2. A word which has 
3. A military off- 


cer. 4, Pertaining co the world. 5. Sobriety of de- 
meanor, 6. Contrary to law. 7. A’small European 


bird of the plover farnily. DE WITT ¢. L. 


ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE. 


In the accompanying illustration the names of seven 
common flowers are pictorially expressed. Which seven 
are they? 
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OcTAGONS. 


I. 1, A resanrne name. 2, To dwell. 
4 A feminine name. 5. Before. 

IL. 1, To hold a session. 2. Geometrical lines. 3. A 
passage by which an inclosed place may be entered. 
4. Very small. 5. Apen, “SAMUEL SYDNEY.” 


3. A loon, 


A DIAMOND IN A DIAMOND. 


1. IX deed. 2, A pronoun, 3, A Scriptural proper 
pane, 


namie, 4, Drawn from. 5. Ra. 6, A talon. 7. Ta 


Ixctupep Diamonp: 1. In deed, 


i 2. 4 feminine 
name, 3. To extract. 4. A unit, 


5. Indeed. 
RS 


TRANSPOSITIONS, 


‘TransPose the first and last Jetters of one word to 
form another word, Example: Transpose serious and 
make dresses. Answer: Sober, robes 
1. Transpose brought up, and make more precious. 
‘Traaspose to drive away, and make spoke brokenly. 
3- Transpose corrected,and make one who gives by will. 
4. Transpose a hollow place, and make to watch, 
& Transpoce to gather, and make a kind of frit 
‘Transpose a bar of wood, and make the couch of a 
wild beast. 


H.W. ELLIS, 


CENTRAL. 
ACKOSTIC, 


ALL the words de- 

scribed contain the 

same number of 

letters; when 

rightly guessed, and 

placed one below 

another, in the 

order here. given, 

the central row of letters, 

reading downward, will 

spell the name of a char- 

acter ina novel by Charles 
Dickens. 


Cnoss-woxns: 1. Heavy. 
2. Enduring. 3. Fact. 4. 
pattern of “excellence. 
5. Transit from one place 
to another. Bestows 
Viberally. 7. Side by side. 
8 A physician. 9. To 
reel. “gnsey.” 
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BURIED TREASURES. 


‘Twenry-tHREB: precious stones and minerals are 
concealed in the following story. Which are they? 

exico, that land of jewels,—truly named, if 
turquoise skies-and sapphire streams can make it 50, 
My host has a native wife, fat, indolent, so pale and 
listless one might think het always asleep but for her 
continual consumption of eigareites and chocolate... She 
uses little sponge-cakes (dry as a dining-car bun) cle 
erly to dip up this beverage; and to see her cat it taici 
with sugar nettles me! She shows an ephemeral delight 
in yards of chambery, lawn, or linen, and a work-basket 


sits beside 
her, but she uses 
this utensil very seldom, 
The twins, Zaidee and Xavier, 
she utterly neglects; and the 
husband is looking old and 
Aisappointed. "The children 
appear loving’ arid generous; 
they succor all beggars, and Stray 
dogs and cats. 

Eyes of jel, marble-white skins, 
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and golden curls make’ them ver 

Deantiful; bat if they approach this 

unnataral auother with caresses, it is 

“Thou givest me an agony, Xavier” ; 

or, “Go to Pa, Zaidee,” Why rub 

your hot hands on me?” Yesterday 

they went up the mountain hunting 

wild hyacinths, and stayed late. In 

the light of the mooa, stones. glit 

tered Jike jewels, and ‘in search of 

supposed ireasures they wandered 

far. Rough eactus tore their hands 

and brought blood, Stones bruised 

their litde feet, and finally, by accident, they clamber 
Uhrough the thicket and discovered a gate which led into 
their own premises. ‘They reached home at inidnight, 
finding the father wild with anxiety, and the mother 
asleep. When roused, she called Zaidee an animal, a 
chit, even a cat/ and asked: “How came thy starched 
shirt so limp, Xavier?” and fell asleep again! Such 
indifference so aggravates me I find I am on dangerous 
ground here, and dear as are the father and children, 1 
am on the eve of departure. 1a Bs JOHNSON. 


a 


career 


82, ANDREWS CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


1, Upper Lxer-uaxn Diawoxp: 1. In masonic. 
2, To stitch. 3. The chief of the fallen angels. 4. Mea- 
surements of coal. §. Carried on, as a war. 6. A mas- 
euline nickname. "7. In masonic. 

Ul, Uvrer Ricizr-wanp Diastonp: 1. In masonic. 
2, The flesh of a hog cared by salting and smokit 


3. Cavities. 4. Hails. 5. Measure 6. To Observe. 7, In 
masonic. 

IIL Cenreat. Diawonn: 1. In masonic. 2. An 
obstruction. 3. Valleys. 4. Salt springs. 5, Repairs. 6, 
Half of a magic passwordused b the “Forty Thieves.” 7, 
In masonic. 

IV. Lower Lert-itano DIAMOND: 1. In masonic, 
2. An abreviation for the name of a political paty. 3. 
‘Small fishes. 4. Certain grasses. 5. A hand-to-hand con- 
flict. 6. To discern. 7. In Masonic. 

V. Lower Ricitt-Hanp Diamonb: 1. In masonic. 
2. Atitle of respect. 3. A maseline name. 4, Certain min- 
erals. 5. Ran with speed. 6. Dejected. 7. In masonic. 
= ECHOING YET. 
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1 


5. Epochs. 
Ixciupep Diawox 


Ix bead. 

To make fast. q- Overtaken by night. 
6. An affirmative answer, 
1. Inbead. 2. Half ofa Setip- 
tural name. 3, Exultant. "4. Consumed, 
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te 
A DIAMOND 
IN A DIAMOND. 


2. A couch. 3. 7] 


7. In bead, 


5- In bead, 
¥. 8. B 


con 


Eur sayd rea tills, dan cht lon sti’ngh hhudshe, 
a 


Dan eth raf kys bras 


Kile 


t hater fo a soer; 


Dan eht sodow, twih eth glod for umanat shelduf, 
Savhil thire slorpend ni seirmon swons. 


WoRD-SQUARE. 


1, Faatuigs, 2. Vigilant. 3. An evergreen tree. 4. To 


blot oul. 5. To scatter. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


above the air 


7: 
EDWARD WILSON WALLACE. 


A HOLIDAY TRIP. 


‘Wurar are the names of the thirty places here alluded 
to by fanciful or popular titles ? 

Twas somewhat puzzled to know where to spend my 
vacation, A party of friends invited me to join them ia 
visiting (1) the City of Magnificent Distances,” (2) the 
“Creséent City,” and (3) the “Key of the Gulf.” then, 
going southward, to sail up (4) the King of Waters.” 

‘This I declined to do, but one sunny day I took the 
steamer at (5) the City of the Straits” and passing (6) 
Little Venice” I erossed (7) the “Lake of the Cat,” 
and landed at (8) the « Forest City » in (9) the “Buckeye 
State.” From there I went by rail to (10) the * Mod 
ern Athens,” visiting at the same time (11) the “City of 
Spindles,” and then went back as far as (12) “Gotham.” 


EW. W. 


Crossing (13) “Davy Jones's Locker,” I renched (14) 
the “ Mistress of the Séas.” Making my headquarters 
in (15) “Modern Babylon,” I went north to (16) the 
“Land o” Cakes,” for the purpose of seeing (17) “Auld 
Reckie,” and then took the boat for (18) the “Isle of 
Saints,” where 1 had relatives in (19) the “City of 
Violated Treaties.” 

After leaving here, I went direct to (20) the-* Bride of 
the Sea,” thence to (21) the “Nameless City”; Ispent 
a short lime in (22) the “Toe of the Boot” and in (23) 
the  Three-cornered Land” ; and then I visited (24) the 
“Sick Man of the East.” Passing on to (25) the “City 
of Victory,” I sailed south through (26) the “Gate of 
Tears,” and except for a short stay in (27) the “Land 
of the White Elephant,” T did not again touch land till 
I reached (28) the “Celestial Empire.” I spenta month 
in (29) the “Land of the Mikado,” taking passage from 
there to (30) the“ Golden Gate} and fram here a jour- 
ney by rail, almost across the continent, brought me 
safely home. 
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- CARN, _St. Nicholas March 1898 
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CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


1, Upper Lerrarann Dramonp: 1. In smolder. 
2. An. animal, 3. Aweight. 4. Variegated in color. 
5 ‘The claw of a fowl. 6. A number. 7. In smolder, 

IL, Urrex Riouy-naxp Diamowp: 1. In smolder. 
2 To beat or scrape with the forefoot. 3. A Turkish 
title, 4. One who meanly shrinks from danger, 5. A 
large animal, 6. A verb. 7. In smolder. 

‘I. Lower Lert-HaNp Diawoxp: 1. Insmolder. 
2, Part of a locomotive. 3. Confines. 4. Moistened. 
5- Underneath. 6 To unite with stisches. 7. In 
smolder, 

TV. Lower Ricut-Hanp Diagonp: 1. In solder. 
2. A body of water. 3. A humorous name for a negro. 
4. Behaves. 5. Lower. 6, Anumber. 7. Insmolder. 

“JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


WORD-sQUARE. 

1, USgrUL on an ocean steamer. 2. One of the 

United States. 3. Pomp, show, or festivity. 4. False. 
©. ROSE ‘TROWBRIDGE. 


OMITTED MEASURES. 
(Exaneie: s-mile-s.) 
Pater mirigy se 


Finp a measure that will ft 
In the space that ’s left for its 
Now the new-found word contains 
Many little spots and stains. 

a8 8g 


Change it, and the answer runs 
What a baker does with buns. 
eye 
Try another; this will say 
‘That which means to eat away, 
AM, 
DIAMOND. 


1, Indeclare. 2, Offered. 3. A support for pictures. 
4. Tropical fruits." 5. Denial. 6. Indicated. 7. De- 
Greed. - 8. Gloomy. “9. Tn declare. Jed 8 


SOME CURIOUS CREATURES. 


I. AAARR. The great black cockatoo of Australia, 

2 EEEETT, A small, soft-furred South American 
amonkey. i 

3. 0000DK. A large South African antelope. 

4 AAKK?O. ‘The owl-parrot of New Zealand. 

§. UUOOTTKK. A burrowing South American 
rodent. 

6 TICCAAOOER 
creature. 


An cight-armed marine 


7. LILLTTPEKA, Anedible 
fish common on the southern and 


middle consts of the United 
States. 
8 COOKKAALMB. A West 


African ape, allied to the gorilla. 

9. TTTRRAASHO. 
kumming-bird with feathers of 

rnetallie luster on fs neck. 
ro. Y¥EEZAA. A quadruped of Madagascar, of 

nocturnal habits. 

11000088. The dolphin of the river Ganges. 
HM AL 
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ILLUSTRATED ADDITIONS. 


Jour the frst picture to the sec- 
ord picture by a single letter, and 
the result will be the third picture. 
‘The four letters used in the additions 
vill spelt a word which describes 
the lowest picture. rere 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROsTIC. 
WEN loud winds chime comes fateful time, 

Oucirtjusmeokanaee When up the sun begins to climb. 

cRoss-WworDs, 


: 1. How Joseph Hill, when he is ill 
oe And Bailles homeopathie skill, 


seein 2. Can gladly touch and even clutch 
sees A bitler cup, I question much, 


3. The blue cohosh (a simple wash 
That Smith, our surgeon, says is bosh) 


4 Could well be used if he were bruised, 
For Jo in. trouble gets confused. 


§- No man or beast should ever feast 
7 On drugs, or. deadly drugs at least. 


Cross-worDs : 2. Sooner than. 3. 
Oflarge size. 4. - An evil spirit. 6. A 6. There are, "tis true, a harmless few; 
rays. "7. Places of habitual resort. 8 ‘To emit vapor. ‘Yet who can tell what one may do? 
9. Pertaining to the Salim Franks. 10. Less. 11. : 
Approaches, 12, To repair. 13. Fascinating. 14. 7. The man who tries to on pies 
Chiracters "15, ‘Fo be drowsy. 16. In grain. May wax enormous in his size’ 


JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


Di. PRAT, 


pees 


NOVEL DOUBLE AcRosTxc. 


1. . 10 


2 


CRoss-WORDS: I. A close-fitting cap. 2. A Euro- 
pean bird. 3, Shines. 4. Motive. 5. A cooling bev. 
erage flavored with the ‘root of a familiar plant. 6. 
Consisting of trochees. 7, Numerous. 8. A genus of 
Teguminous trees and shrubs. 9. A support 

rimals, from £ to9, a word that all love; finals, from 
10 to 18, what we all strive to make it.“ CaLamus.”” 


WORD-SQUARES, 
Lt. Aman, 3+ Inequality. 4, 
A snug place, 
Tht, A PERtoD of time. 


2, Totravel. 


‘ 2. Otherwise, 3. Re- 


quests. 4. Repose. 
IIL, 1. "AUCTION. 2. An old word meaning “to 
lose.” 3, An animal. 4, A volcano. 
IV.1.” A xinp offfish, 2, A monster. 3. Weapons. 
4. Atable. FLORENCE AND CELIA P, 


DOUBLE ACROsTIC. 


‘My primals and finals each name a famous poet. 

Cross-worps: 1. A kind of wild goose. 2. To 
wash out. 3. Made ofoak. 4. Torouse. 5. Clamor- 
ous, 6, Objects that are worshiped. 7. An African, 
8. A deep moan. Je 0 


RAYMED BEMEADINGS. 


Roun and round and round I go, 

Cause of pleasure, cause of woe. 

‘Take off my head, and Iam put 

‘Wherever you may rest your foot, 

Behead again; I’m in the flood, 

‘A creature not averse to mud." 

Behead once more; your elbow 'd be 

uite fractured now, except for me. 

Should you cut off my head again 

Y still am good for five times ten. 
AMP 
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ULLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


_ WHEN the ten objects in the above picture have been 
rightly guessed and arranged in proper order, their 


initials will reveal a benefactor, "OT USE 


DIAMOND. 


1. In sailor, 2. Object. 3, Steel or iron covering. 

4 Like. "5. Overgrown with a tiny fangus. 6. A ki 

of fish. 7. In sailor. SS ee 
“CELERY.” 
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CHARADE, 


My first is fall of sweetness, 
Yee fills the thief with dread; 
My Jast is always silent 
‘When peevish words are said. 
‘My wiole is seldom written, 
Though recently *t was read. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


ZIGZAG. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
ofletters, When these are rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
naine of a famous general. 

Cross-wops: 1, Benevolent. 2. Ancqual 3. A 
desolate tract of lad. 4. A wild animal. 's. A wise 
man, 6, An achievement. 7. Sly, 8 A poet, -9, Part 
ofa ship.” 10, Hasty. 11. Grasp. 12. Boome 713. A 
high wind, 14. A heavenly body. 15, An apartment. 
16. Apledge, SoM. Me 

FRAMED WORD-SQUARK, 


Se Sin Qtye dn ia 


Breau ged 
From 1 to 2, what Shakspere says one should not be; 
from 1 to 3, a nosteil in the top of the head of a whale; 
from 2 to 4, to refresh after wearying toil; from 30 4, 
to mount by means of adders; fram f to §,a club; from 
2 to 6, to regret; from4 to8, part of the head; from 3 co 
7 part of the head. 
NCLUDED SQUARE: 1. Aweed, 2. To declare. 
A Kind of fever. 4. A pitcher. 
FLORENCE AND CELIA P. 


CENTRAL Acnostre. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these are rightly guessed and placed one 
below another, in the order here’ given, the central let- 
ters, reading downward, will spell the name of a famous 
locality. 

Cross-worps: 1. A name borne by many kings. 2. 
A confession of faith for public use. 3. Obscure. 4. 
‘To throw out forcibly and abundantly. §. A plant from 
which is obtained a substance of great commercial value. 
6. To repel by expressing displeasure. 7. Officers in a 
merchant yessel ranking next below the captain. S.A 
machine for raising and lowering heavy weights. 9. 
Containing sensible moisture. fo. The characteristic 
fluid of any vegetable or animal substance. 11. Tivo. 

Stick 


<H 
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CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


‘THE primals spell the message here; 
‘The finals bring us every year, 


CROSS-WORDS. 


1. The brightest joke, half understood, 
Is often ‘not considered good. 


2. And if t-was cracked ere we were born, 
‘We say, “a chestnut” quite in seorn, 


3. Yet many an ancient jest and thyme 
Are licensed till the end of time, 


. And if a germ in every joke 
* Gnfects with joy some solemn folk, 


5. Should one grow ill, 1 am quite sure 
He 'd rally with the “chestnut cure,” 


6. For though a joke is weak and frail, 
A cobweb blown before the gale, 


7. °T will make ‘dyspepsia hide its head, 
And bundle ague out of bed, 


8 So laugh at jests worn out and old, 
‘Thongh-all that glitters is not. gold, 
- ANNA Me PRATR, 


RIDDLE, 


Pray note first my ubiquity: 
‘At home in every land, 

Although of great antiquity, 
I’m made each day by hand. 


T cannot run to catch you 
With bat one foot, you say 5 

In one respect I match you— 
I’ve my clothes put on each day. 


I am not economical ; 
With maid T take the air, 
But must look rather comical — 
She never combs my hair. 


My head ne’er aches as yours may do, 
Nor can I nod and beck; 

But no one would expect me to, 
Because T have no neck, 


I pray you come and see.me; 
‘At home all day I bide; 

Bat evenings I am dreamy 
And often occupied. S. 8, GREEN. 


eos tae saa amas, 
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S TO PUZZLES IN 


Dovate, Acrostic. Primal, Browning: finals, Tennyson 
Gjostsvorda? t, Brigg. 2 Bluse. 3) Onken. 4! Wakem 5. 
Nosy. 6 ldots) 7. Negro: "8 Croan 


Ruvoa Bunwapixos. Whee 
Novet, Dovpix_ Acrostic, 


From x t0 9, Christmas; from 10 to 
38, festal day. Crossewords: 


Cole "5. Hoo ‘Rade 
‘6, Trochakea. 


3 
Aisa, 4. Inducement,. 5. Sarsaporilla. Mani 
Bid! & Acad. "9. Stay. mi 
‘Wonpssouares. I, x Irom, 2 Ride. 3. Odds, 4. Nest. 
Mr Vea a: Elke. "3, ‘Atks, "4. Rest “IML. 3. Sales ss 
Asi.” 3.'Lion.” 4 Bina.” TV." x."Toad.” a. Ogee.” 3 Arms. 
4 Desk. 
Riot, A beds 
Rumor, 4S. a Alm. 3. Armor 4, Similar. 5. Moldy. 
6 Ray 2 R 

A SWARM oF BEES. 
EXaMPLe: Take a bee from to lie in warmth, and 


leave to request. | Answer, beask. 

1, Take a bee from yeast, and leave part of the body. 

2. Take a bee from a ‘hand-carringe, and leave a 
weapon. 

3+ Take a bee from a fish, and leave a quadruped 

4. Take a bee from a hunting-clog, and leave a bird. 

5. Take a bee from a wild animal, and leave part of 
thé body. 

6. Take a bec from a hollow, metallic vessel, and 
leave part of a house. 

‘Take a bee from a place of worship, and leave a 

feminine name. 

8. Take a bee from a note, and leave indisposed. 

9. Take a bee from dim or watery, and leave a very 
unfortunate old man, 

to. Take 4 bee fiom a thicket, and leave a comaton 
garden utensil. 
silty, P8KE-a bee fiom a hoarse ery, and leave a line of 
light. 

12, Take a bee from mild, ancl leave to catch and bring 
o shore, 

13. Take a bee from the strand, and leave every. 

14. Take a bee from extending far and wide, and leave 
a highway. ‘ACHILLE POIRIER. 


cHaRapE. 


My first on a dial you may see; 
MG tetas Onedel aie 
My whole I hope you will d to me, 
f this attempt to please you fails. 
MARY A. GIBSON. 


Santa Clays, 
. Abacus. “6. Cake, 


Crosswords: 3, Sond, 3. 
7. Wily, 8. Bard, 
13 Gale.” aq, Star 


Pranen Wono-squans, 


From 3 (0 2, boryower: x 10 5, lowe 
oleae rotate 3 cade ato Eats ei go 
car? 3 46 7, eye. included aquar ea, Avow.' 9. 
Rowe,’ Butr. " 2 
Geergat Acnosric,  Mesepeamgl, Crosrwrde: 
2. Greed. 3. Misty, 4. Spout 5 Poppy. 6 Frown, 
& Grane. Humid. “sor Juice” 12."Pwvain, 
Conceamrzo Dovate Acnosnic. Primals, Farewe! 
comber, Crostwards: 1. Funds a, Ache.” 3. elie 
$ William. 6 Ebb. 7. Leaguss "8. Lite. 


1. James. 
ates 


INCOMPLETE RUOMLOID, 


Reapixe Acnoss: 1. To encounter. 2, Profound, 


3..Asly look. 4. Humbie. 5. Anobleman. 6. Dregs 
of wine, 7. Want. 8 To eat. 9. To think. 10. A 
Kind of bird. 

Downwano: 1. A thousand. 2. A masculine nick. 
name. 3. A fish, 4. To swarm. §. ‘The cry of a 
bird. 6. A spool. 7. Sharp. 8 A’ chain of rocks. 
9 Part ofa flower, 10. Ananimal,. 11. Ativer.. 12, 
A pronoun. 13. Five hundred. 


‘The letters represented by stars are all the same. 
_ CAROLYN WELLS. 


DIAMON: 


1. Is space. 2, An animal. 3. To dwell, 4. A 
slender point. "5. ‘To draw out. 6° One half of a word 
meaning “chooses by ballo.” 7. In space, “Mt, De 


WorD-sQuare. 


1. ONE who supports a heavy burden. 2. To 
press gratitude. 3. The first half ofthe name ofa famo 
poem. 4. Alittle ring. 5. A fish. BBR, 
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Jouxny Stowman wanted to give an exbibition of 
dirds and animals, ‘The only drawback was that he had 
none, But after ransacking the house from garzet to 
cellar, he placed on exhibition the twelve articles pictured, 
which, he said, represented his menagerie. What birds 
and animals were shown ? H.W. 


WORD-SQUARE PYRAMID, 


Tine new ew 2 


1. Upper Squans: 1, Arow. 2. Anabbreviation 
often seen above a crucifix. 3. Formerly. 4. A 
feminine name. 
Il, LEFT-uaxp Squarg: 1. Tobura. 2. A small 
animal. 3. Surface, 4. To raise up. 
TIL. Ricur-wanp SQuarz. 1. Capable. 2. 4 
color. 3. To soothe. 4. Certain fishes. 5. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL Ackostic. 
Sancwt well for hidden words to find 
‘What January bi 


‘The first that ushers in the year, 
‘The first to come, the earliest here. 


WORD-SYNCOFAZIONS. 


Exawpie: Take principal from stayed, and leave a 
coarse plant. Answer, Re-main-ed, reed. 

1. Take the personification of discord from revolves, 
‘and leave decays. 

2. Take to be indebted to from bestowed copiously, 
and leave a fragment. ; 

3, Take novel from renovated, and leave a musical 


instrument 
4, Take the entice sain from a rude couch, and leave 
to fondle. 

§. Take astern from deceitful, and leave to lament 
audibly. 
6. Take ove of a certaia tribe of Indians from desiles, 
and leave clips. 

7. Take a pronoun from ecclesiastical societies, and 
leave a famous city. : 

8 Take a tavern from trespassing, and leave to utter 
musical sounds. 

9. Take part of a fish from explained, and leave an 
act. 

10. Take to incite from to impoverish, and leave to 
hinder, 

AX, Take a common article from heath, and leave to 
give audience or attention to, 

12. Take consumed from irrigating, and leave to 
torture. 

Each word removed contains the same number of let- 
ters. When these are placed one below another, the 
central letters will spell the name of a January festival. 


“cD, 
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(CROSS-WORDs. 


1, “If I be rude,” remarked the dude, 
“OY wall shatier the subjunctive mood; 


2, “IF I be rough, if I be tough, 
You 'Il see the reason plain enough. 


3. “TL orave excuse for talk so loose; 
'T is slang lends English to abuse. 


4. And *t is my aim co scorch the same 
With inextinguishable flame. 


“While standing here in nervous fear, 
Lest faulty syntax strike my ear, 


St. Nicholas February 1899, 
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6. “My heart is sore in thinking o'er 
My gilded ancestry of yore. 


7. “They could not be aroused to see 
‘The stir of life in tweedledee, 
8 “But I confess what none could guess,— 
‘That one subjunctive, more or Tess, 


9. “Has wrung my pride until I cried, 
And took ‘some anti-germicide.” 


ANNA M. PRA’ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER, 


Diamonp, 1S. 2. Ape. 3. Abide, 4° Spieute wee, 
G, Ele (Blects). 7. Ty sl enn Se eee 
A Swarm op Dus. 


x Dorm. 2 Barrow. 3._ Bast 


Beagle, s. Bear, 6, Bell” 7. Bethel. &. il” 9° Blears x 
Brakes a Gray. fs, Minna?” 15 Besen ay ea 
Ixcomruure, Ruosivoio, Across: 1. Meet, z: Deep. 3. 
chs ds Meck, Boor. 6 Lees. "p, Neca.“ Peake & 
Jenin. 16, Reed, ‘Downward x Ake Zed 9. Bel, a Toad. 
Goer, 6 Reel 7. Keon. 8. Rect. “5, Seed! tor Don 
Bente, ie, B 

Tn.wsrearso Pozzi, 2. ‘Toueans, 2 nos. 9. Bat 
ads “aple  Seal ee a. 


es Sao 
Beeb iss oot! > 


ZIGSAG. 


ALLof the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these are rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another in the order heré given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper Jeft-hand letter, will spell the 
sobriquet of an American general. 


Cnoss-worbs: 1, A measure of distance. 2. Unu- 
sual. 3. Toawait. "4. A state of profound insensibility. 
£ Crooked. 6. Aheavenly body. 7. Adeception. 8. 

Po couple, 9, Asstaff. 10. A float. 

“ JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


DIAMOND. 


2. AGreck letter. 3, Devises. 4. 
5. A kind of tape. “6. To observe. 
 JeSeY QUARTETTE.” 


1. In richness. 
Av English poet. 
7. In richness. 


Wonpssquanz Pyranio, J. 3 ‘Ter 
Rita. TE a, Char, 2. Hi 
‘3% Blac.” 3, Lull, “4, Bele 


Cuaxape. Excuse, 
Woxp-svscoraTions, 


2 INRE 3.8 
4 Rear “ii 


4 


3 Area, 


90 Twat Night 
I 3. Renewed. 4. Pralbet 
Parishes. & Sins-ing. “pe DefSeedk 
jeaihor. is, Wealoring 

Woro-sqvans. 1 Atlas, a, Thank, 3, Li . 
aonosqyane. 4% Lalla (Rook). 4 


Coxczaten Cuxrray Acrostic. 
Poge. > Angle. "4. Thine 
8. Tones.” 9. ‘Piger. 


Beginning. x. Fiber, 2. 
§ Inner.” 6. Dance. 7, Feint, 


CHARADE, 


A wok am I of sections four; 

Que body I make of many mare, 

Con well my free, and learn by this 

Old Sol hiniself my second is; 

Zam my third, and not too late 

To bring my fourth quite “up to date.” 
JULIA ROGERS, 


GEOGKAPHICAL PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


‘Wun the following names have been rightly guessed 
and written one below another, their initials will spell 
the name ofa famous place. 


Cross-worDs: 1. An island belonging Jo Italy. 2. 
A town of Scotland 3. A lake of Switzerland. 4. 8 
city of Japan. 5. A county of Nova Scotia. 6, A lake 
and.river of Canada. 7. A river of British Indi 
A river of Venezuela, 
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ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL. 
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A WHIRLIGIG, 


(ALL the words piccured couisin the same number of 


letters, When rightly guessed, and placed one below the 
another, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right-hand lexter) will 
spell the name of a famous American hunter and pioneer. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


I. Uprer Luvr-uanp Square: 1. Common in 
many schools. 2. Part ofa stove. 3. An island of 


Japan. 4. A pretentious, vulgar person. 

unter Rior-ataxo Squage. 1. Kitchen uten- 
ils. 2. A sign. 3. A country of South America. 4. 
To rebuff 


TIL. CENTRAL Square: 1. Obstructs. 
ject. 3, Impolite. 4. A. stage of progress. 

TV, Lower Leer-Hanp Square: 1. To assemble. 
2. The ending of a prayer. 3. A scriptural name. 4. 
To close sharply. 

V, Lowzs Ricur-Hanp Sqvars: 1. Atree. 2. 4 
heathen god. 3. Chrismas. 4. Certain measures of, 
length. FLOYD AND Jo. 


2. To pro- 


WHEN the pointer is over the correct object, the 


initials of the seven objects (in the order in which they 
are shown) will spell the name of a famous institution, 


CONCEALED CENTRAL AcKOSTIO, 
‘Twturx /s something that’s honored eoncealed in this 
Thyme; 
Mayhap you "ve one, too, in this late winter-time, 
CROSS-WORDS. 


4. Wites Robin.acbobbia found melons in spots, 
He tied up his shoe-strings in tuedlovers' knots. 


2. And when he caught chestnuts, boiled soft in trap. 
He pat on his halo inside of his cap. 


3- The man or the woman who lost a red hen 
Begged Robin-a-bobbin to find it again. 


4. He was famed as a hunter, renowned as a sage, 
Till he shook with 2 palsy'and tottered with age. 


$ Though brave as a lion, he shuddered with awe 
‘When he heard the weird voice of his brother-in-law. 


6. The.frequent defeat of the whole treble clef 
Lefi him sadder and wiser and partially deaf, 


7. When semitones suffered because of his kin, 
He was grieved and ashamed and declared ita sin. 


8. So cach day, while his musical relative slept, 
He went to’a laundry adjacent and wept. 
“i 5 —_ An 
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WOED-SQUARES. 
I. 1. AMounTatN chain. 2. A flower. 3. A conti- 
Slender. 
~ A hard substance. 2. Past. 3. Close. 4. 


Falls into error. 


TIL 1. A dwelling. 2, A kitchen necessity. . 3. 
Reward.” 4. Finishes. 

IV. 1, Ahorse. 2. An exclamation. 3. Grate. 4 
‘To sec. 

V. 1. A cupola, 2. Verbal. 3. A common abbre- 
viation. 4. Otherwis 

AGNES &. BAKER AND STARR LLOYD. 
RIDDLE. 


UP and down I rove, 
And oft the sky I seck; 

T have a language known’to all, 
‘Though none have heard me'speak. 


’P is true T sometimes swim; 
And yet, if you should look, 

I might be cast upon the ground, 
Or fastened to. hook, 


T quickly hide from view 
When’ danger is about; 

Don't meddle with me, lest you feel 
Quite hurt if Im put out. 


St. Nicholas April 1899 


ANAGRAM, 


AN American write 
CRANK IN FAR MAPS. 


RIDDLE, 


Thave ever been a joy, a fear, and a means of liveli- 
hood to men; yet putting together my present and my 
past, Lam a pastime of children. I have my share in 
the caves of life, and yet I am always in luck; without 
me physics, chemistry, mathematics, and, in fact, all the 
exact sciences would be a meaningless jumble. While 
Tam an absolute necessity to princes, the poor man 
never feels the’ want of me. 

‘Although I have my share of all practical aceomplish- 
ments, yet in cooking I have made a mere beginning. 
Ip sweeping, dusting, and washing I am absolutely no- 
where. 

Now, if you cannot guess what I am, look carefully 
through your dictionary, though you could find me frst 
in any good cyclopedia. JANET ¢, C. 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL BNIGMAS. 
(Boys and Girls’ Names.) 
1, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 scolded 1~2-35 4-5-647 is not 
my name,” he said. 
2, Miss 1-2-3, 4-5 your brother 1; 
the city to-day? 
3. “1 2-3-4-5 for me, 1-2~ 
husband to his sick wife. 
4. Oa, Uncle 1-2, 3-4-5 formed on the creek last 
night, and 1-2-3-4-§ and Tare going to have such fun! 
Se 1-2-3-4-5-6, you should not 1-2-3 4-5-6 pans in 
that way. 
6 ‘That color is too glaning, 1-2-5 
1-2-4 , $0 10 speak. a 
taletither Gnitd, woman, "1-2-3. 4-5-6. escaped) 
read 1-2-3-4-5-6 from the dime novel. 
. Hfyou1-2-3-4 §-6-7-8 very fine, 1-2-3-4n5~-6=7-8, 
it makes good flour. 


n4-5 going to 


5)” said the distressed 


6-7 5,1 prefer 


3. She said 1-2-3 4-5-6” wasnamed 1-2-3-4-§-6."” 
Jo. Vour daughter 122° 3-q-3-6-7-8 1-2 3 4-§-0-7-5, 
Tam told. M, B, FLovy. 


CHARADE. 


‘Tue boy sat by the fireside, 
And stroked poor pussy's second ; 
Why should he fret when asked to whole? 
My wiole ’s for nothing reckoned. 
E, E, SIBLEY. 


WoRD-SQUARES. 


Lt Patgp. 2. Odor, 3, Acertain number. 4. 
Tocorrect. 5. A fop. 
A'ower. 2, Old. 3. Narratives, 4. 
5. Reposes. Ween murray. 
RIDDLE. 


Soxte fill me, some beat me, 
Some kill me, some eat me3 
1 creep and J fy, and my color is green; 
‘And though I’m a season, 
‘There ’s quite a good reason 
‘Why my end or beginning there ’s no man hath seen, 


ee Me 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a well-known writer; my finals, 
one of his books. A 

‘Cross-WoRDs: 1. A European rodent. 2. Aclassic 
deity. 3. To ransom. 4. One of the United States. 
5. A city in that State. "6. A famous city of Europe. 
9. An inclosure for birds. 8, A frozen pendant. 9. 
Closer. CELIA BLOCK. 


DIAMOND. 


+ A feminine name. 
- Definition. 7. A. 


1, IN clement, 2, Termination, 
4, Agreeable sound. 5. Native. 


plant. 8. A tropical vegetable. 9, In element. 
@'QLLIL AND ADI.” 
ULLUSTRATED 
ADDITIONS. 


Ir you add picture 
Dumber 1 to number 
2, you get number 35 
Butif you add nite 
ber 4 to number2 you 
get umber 5. When 
you add nuinber 6 to 
number 7 you. get 
number 8, but if you 
add number 9 to 
number 7 you get 
number 10, 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Wain you seck for a sign of the spring drawing near 
You will know by this token that April is here. 


cROSS-WORDS. 


1, Suoutn the ezar borrow toothpicks and say they wen 
rented, 
‘The world would declare he was slightly demented 


2. And navies would gather from near and from far 
Should folderol lodge in the brain of the czar. 


3. Then woe to the seamen who feast on plum-duff 
‘They might scour the Baltic and not get enough. 


4. Yet sailors have sense; they will not ask for mor 
Tf at breakfast and lunch there are napkins galore 


. Andi they have eggs dropped in milk when they rist 
5 Why, albumen is good es the whites of the eye: 


6. Should the czar use a knife in the place of a for! 
‘There ’d be rumblings of war in the Bay of New Yor) 


7. Bat if onl 


he ’s minding his p's and his q's, 
The work 


is delighted to pay for the news. 


8. Though I should add length to this wise dissertatio 
T really could give you no more information. 
"ANNA M. PRATT. 
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CENTRAL S¥Ncovations, 
L 
1. TAKE the central letter from a word meaning to 
enslave, and leave part of the head. 
2. Take the central letter from mercenary, and leave a 
kind of meat. 
3. Take the central letter from listened, and leave a 
number of animals. 
4- Take the central letter from heals, and leave hints, 
5. Take the central letter from silent, and leave an 
archbishop of Canterbury. 
6. Take the central letter from an under-teacher, and 
leave one who employs. 
7. Take the central letter from a Flemish sloop, and 
Jeave a South African 
farmer. 
‘The seven central 
letters will spell po- 
litical confusion, 


IL 


1. TAKE the central 
letier from to chew, 
and leave large 
quantity. 

2. Take the central 
letter from pointed 
weapon, and leave a 
mineral, 

3. Take the central letter from a botanical term, and 
leave an animal. 

4. Take the central letter froma group of the same 
kind, and leave a famous German composer. 

5. Take the central letter from a reason, and leaye a 
covering. 

6. Take the central letter from a kind of cloth, and 
leave a legal claim, 

7. Take the central letter from metrical authors, and 
leave kitchen utensils. 

The seven central letters will spell the name of a 
mythological deity. 6.2. De 


CONNECTED SQUARES, 


I. Urrer Square: 1. Hide, 2. A great lake. 3. 
An extended mark. 4. To abound. 


TL Mippie Square: 1. Tidy. 2. A feminine 
name. 3. Afamiliar Latin word. 4. Good-by. 

TIT. Lower Square: 1. At the apex. 2. A weed. 
3. Spheres. 4, A nuisance. AS 
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MIDDEN ANIMALS. 


1. 1 T00K to the pienic a melon‘and a pie. 

2, But one tear fell, I only heaved one sigh. 

5. Think that is what T German silver call 

4 Just hear him pant! He ran after the ball. 

§. It is very comical from my point of view. 

©, What isin that bag? Nuts and raisins too. 

7. Ate we a sclected few for this special thing? 

8 Te must be a very pretty place in spring. 

9. Why should you rebuff a loader so, my dear? 

10. There seem to be several new authors every year. 

11, Has he epaulets to wear, as well as you?” 
‘What a very pretty badge! Red, white, and blue 

Where is my cap? I gave away my hat. 

14, This purse is morocco; what d ye think of that! 
You 'll find near the log oats, I think, and hay, 

. That pretty rose will fade ere the close of day. 

Put a new gourd dip or cup in each pack. 

. Shovel, kettle, pot, and pan, why are you so black? 

Can it be a robber?” in alarm she cried. 

. ‘There, behind that bush, ye naughty children hide, 


In the above are animals twenty — 
‘One in each line; I think that is plenty. 


EH 


eh 


BURNS. 


SSS 


oS = 
s May 1899. 


asouD. x, Ea, Ende 5. Lucia. 4. Buphony. 5. Eo 
worl, 6. Diovisnt. “7. Anise. "8. Yate 9: Le 

Quique Rucranoin. 3.6 2 Ant, 3. Endow. 4. To-day. 
. Wales.” 6 Yerks. 7. Skles. & Sepal, °p. Saved, ta. Lesen 
Si. Drain. Gal Niger.”15, Never. ay Relay. tg Rae’ 16 
Rivpu, “C."—Cuarape. Cipher. 

Conmueren Souarts. 1, s Pol 2 Es Line, 
oom x, Neat. 3. Emma. 3. Amat 
Atop) 2 Tare, 5 Orbs. 4. Pest 


Primals, Mack Tw 
Marmot. 2. 
6, Warsaw. 7. 


Doumit Acxoszic. 
ek. ChosseWORDS: 2. 
Kasass 5. "Topeka 
Nearer 
Iuwustearep Avorn: 
Fishing. 


2. Car, 2.Pet. 3. Carpet, 4. Pup. 
7. Rod. 8, Flishing-rod. 9. Rain 


TWENTY TREES. 


1. Wuar’s the most level tree that grows? 
2, Which one will tell all that it knows ? 

3: Which one is it that ’s made of stone? 

4. Which older thgn most others grown? 

5. Which one will’always languish and sigh? 
&. Which one on Jand do you never spy ? 

7. Which only alter a fire is found? 

8. Which round the ladies? necks is wound? 
9. Which has been oft in bottles kept? 


Which over the grassy fields has leapt? 


__g. Forth, 
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OBLIQUE RECTANGLE, 


1, In New York, 2. An insect. 
This day. 5. A country. 6, Jerks. 
8. Part of a flower. 9. Preserved. 10, To imbibe 
knowledge. 11. To draw off by degrees. 12. A 
of Afia, “15. Atno time, 14. Provision for suctessive 
relief, 15, A’small animal. 16. In New York. 
“JERSEY QUARTETTE.”” 


3, To enrich. 4, 
‘The heavens. 


THE APRIL NUMBER. 


Hiopen Axisiats. Camel, 2. Lion. 3. Tiger, 4, Panther. 
5 Ses Gua Bisver” 9 uae, Jo: Hon 
Deer “ip. Porcupine’ a8, ik, 4. Dear, co. Hyena, 
Woro-squanes. I, 2. Faded. 2, Aroma. 3, Dox 
ened S' Bandy, “in, "s, hater 218i "3. Thee 

5 Rests. <= Riobum, Tin, thyme, 


Axacrast. Francis Parkman 

Coxcearen CuxrraL Acosric. Bluebird. | Cnoss.woxps: 

2 Arbor. 2. Rollo. 3. Court. 4. Arena. 5. Album. 6. Feint. 
5. Addie. 


Which tree is never beautiful ? 
‘Which from the sea with a hook can you pull ? 
Which is the neatest tree in the land? 
And which can you carry in your hand? 
Of what trees are there only two? 
‘Which will carry your clothes for you? 
. Which one in every one’s mouth must be? 
18, And which grows nearest to the sea? 
19. Which one on your crops a war will wage? 
20. And which has been worn on a pilgrimage ? 
L. E. JOHNSON. 


n. 
2 
13. 
som 
15. 
16. 
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CONCEALED CENTRAL AOROSTIC. 
Coe, young and old, while robins sing, 
And. take the bounty of the spring. 
SQUARES CONNECTED BY A CENTRAL 
‘DIAMOND. CROSS-WORDS. 


1. TAKE endive, radishes, and shallot 
If you would like a salad hot. 


2. Add currant jam —although I question 
If jam is sure to aid digestion. 


3- Three spoonfuls of Cayenne or two, 


et et ‘Though cook-books say that one will do. 
wh ee eae 4 But all your pains will miss the mark 
© seine Unless you stir it in the dark. 
: ne 5. With vinegar and pastry flour 
ee °T will be'a trifle sharp and sour. 


: 6. With eggs and sugar and all that 
°T is apt to be a trifle flat, 


7. You only need, for home consumption, 

I. Upper Square: 1. Sluggish. 2, At no time, Acclsh, # stewpey and some; gamptions: 
3. To escape, 4. A projection ina wall. 5. A city in a 
Which a famous council was held. SILVER Cnoss PUZZLE. 

II, Lert-HAND Square: 1. Erroneous, 2. To 
come back. 3. A fine clay used as a pigment. 4. One 
who tends the sick. 5. A color. ‘ ec © 

IL. Cenrrat Diamonp: 1. In fable. 2. An it 


toxicating liquor. 3. Royal. 4. A feminine name. Sees Ae 
A malady to which dogs are subject. 6, To rest easily. hig i 
7 In fable. 

IV, Ricut-an id bas . 
village. 2. A Jewish title. Se. 


oplar. §. Cloth made from flax. “4 ¥ 
Pee Sen SQUARE: I. Snares, 2. Pertaining & CRoss-worps: 1. A spherical body. 2, An animal 
a branch. 3. To divert. 4. A sticky substance. 5. (3 latter), 63. Pertaln On sae 7 letters) 4 re 
Rain mingled with hail or snow. ¥. FULTO! Maes Gatien (3 letters). 7. Ve- 
‘This reads the same up and down as across, 
H.W. 


CONCEALED PROVERB. 
By taking one word from each of the eight lines of the following verse a proverb may be formed. 


QA! TS NICE To FLOAT IN AN OPEN BOAT 
WITH AN ELDERLY OWL FOR CREW, 
if ONE DOES MT GET ILL WHEN THE WAIIE 
SAS FILL 

D THE WIND WHIPS THE WAVES TILL 
THEY BOIL CLEAR THROUGH, 
= OA! THAT Es THE LIFE FOR THE OWL AND ME. 
BLOWS MY PIPE AND ‘AYE.AYE!"SAYS HE: 
‘THERE'S NOBODY ROUND BUT JUST WE THO, 
BUT THAT Ovi BY HIMSELF [S AS GOOD AS 
A CREW. 
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AN ESCUTCHEON 


Cross-worDs: 1. Discontinued for a time. 2. Dis- 
tinguished, 3, A nocturnal animal resembling a mon- 
key. 4, A Well-known fish. 5. Ethical. 6. Well 
worn, 7. A Scandinavian poet.” 8 Drags by force. 
9. A portable, covered chair. 10. A low-bred, pre- 
suming person, 11. A letter from May. 

‘The central letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of an annual celebration. CYRIL DEANE. 


WORD-SQUARES. 


1. 1. Amank of affection, 2. Something the poets sing 
about. 3. Killed. 4. Stitches together. 
TL 1."A MASCULINE nickname. 2. 

‘The fruit of a certain tree. 4. A joint. 
MARGARET RICH AND B. J. BELL. 


Presently. 3. 
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ZIGLAG. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
ofletters. When these are rightly guessed, and placed 
one below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, 
beginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of a popular novelist. 

Cross-worDs: 1. A wading bird. 2. A color, 3. 
Junction. 4. A river in Scotland. . To darken, & 
‘A dairy necessity. 7. An ethereal fuid which was sup- 
posed to take the place of blood in the veins of the gods, 
8. The surname of an African explorer. 9. A color. 
10, A variety of quartz. 11. Imposing. 12. A mas- 
culine name. 13. A statement of belief. 

“Jack RYDER.” 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 


Water the following words have been rightly guessed, 
each word may be Beheaded twice and a word will 
remain, (Example, b-r-usher.) ‘The twenty-seven be- 
headed words will form a four-line stanza, 

1. Doubly behead to fit carefully ; 2, an entrance; 3, 
to defeat; 4, a hanging candlestick , majestic; 6, to 
demand; 7, containing lime ; 6 a worker in stone; 9, 
expressing entrance; 10, conduct; 11, expiate; 12, to 
correct; 13, to restrain; 14, revision; 15, to withhold 
assent; 16, to declare innocent; 17, to wash; 18, to 
invert; 19, to disturb; 20, a single thing; 21, an infant; 
22, neglected; 23, a precious stone; 24, stifles; 25, to 
make suitable; 26, large bodies of water; 27, an inlet 
from the Gulf of Mexico, ADDIE §. COLLOM. 


Worv-squanus. I. 1. Kiss. 2, Isle 3. Slew. 4. Sews. IL. 

a Jack. 2 Anon. 3. Cone, "4. Knee 

‘twenty Thnes. s, Plum, 2. Peach. 3. Lime. 4. Elder. 5. 

Ping, 6 Bay. 7. Ath. 8 Fir 9. Cork io, Yew as, Plane 

ie Bass, 13. Spruce. 14. Palm. “is. Pear. 16. Box. 17- Gus 

18. Beech, “tp. Locust. “ao, Sandal 

ZiczaG. H. Rider Haggard. Cross Heron. 2. 

Brown. 3. Union. 4. Clyde. 5. Shade. 7. chor. 

8, Baker.” 9. Green.” 10 Agate 11. Grand, 22. Henry. 13. 

Creed. 

‘Ax Escurcuxox, Memorial Day, Cross-words: 1, In 

ted,” 2, Discerned, 3. Lemur. 4. Trout. 5 Moral.” 

7 Skald. 8 Hales. “5. Sedan. Yo. Cad an. ¥- 

Conceatup Cevenat Acrostic, Violets. x Diver. 2. Amise 

3 Atone. 4. Tally. "5. Flesh. 6. Withe 7. Haste. 
RIDDLE. 


I at good for nothing with a head, 
I’m anything without it; 
My tale is told, my story said— 
‘That ’s all there is about it! 
AM. P. 


Suvex Cross Pustux. 1. Globe. 2 Ape. 3. Lateral 4. 
Operate. 5. Berated. 6 Ate. 7. Sleds, 

Dovais Baueavines. 1. Adjust, 2. Entry. 5. Boat "4. 
Scones. s. Grand. 6 Claim. 7. Limy. € Mason. 9. Into. 
Yo. Behave. "th Atone, rs. Amend. 43, Rein, a4. Review, 
35. Veto. 16 Absolve. 17. Bathe. 38. Reverse, 19, Modest 
22 Unit 2, Babe “aa Gnedone, sa: Saat. 
35 Adapt. 56. Seas, “37. Bayou. 

Squanus Coxnucreo wy a CexrRat Dianono. I. x, Inet, 

4 Redan. a. Trent. the +. Wrong. 
4 ‘Nuwse's. Green U's Ea Rum, 
4 Bugenit. 5. Mange, & Lie. 7. A. IV, 1) Kraal 
g Linen.” Wx Traps. 
raste. 5. Sleek 


Conceatxn Puovens. [t's aa ill wind that blows nobody good. 


WoRD-sQUARE. 


1 Inexeensive, 2. A Buropean city. | 3. That 
which falls out. 4. An old name for the carthiut. 5. 
Inconsiderable. “Jersey QUARTETTE.” 
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DIVIDED WORDS. 


‘Taku half of the word that describes the first picture 
and add it to half of the word describing the second pic- 
ture; it will make the word that describes the third pic- 
ture, This is truc of each line of pictures. ¥. 1. W. 


A SWARM OF BEES. 


Sucit havoc as they made! They changed a bit of 
cloth to a boast (b-rag) ; they changed (1) a spirituous 
liquor into a bundle of goods; (2) an awkward fellow 
into part of a whale; (3) a numeral into a hard sub. 
stance; (4) a bird into @ kitchen utensil; (5) an imple- 
ment for playing tennis into a little shelf; (6) part of 
the head into a wild animal; (7) drops of water were 
turned into an organ of thought; (8) @ garden tool be- 
came part of a bicycle; (9) a large farm was changed 
into part of a tree ; (10) a quantity of paper into a fish ; 
(1) final into a gust of wind; (12) a pile of hay into 
Burnt clay ; (13) a small stream into a fish; (14) ama- 
shine for making cloth into blossom; (15)'an intricate 
fastening into a thick piece of wood; (16) a bird into a 
running stream} (17) an apartment into a useful imple- 
ment; (18) a dash into another useful implement; (19) 
a dilapidated building into a wild animal; (20) a knave 
into a peculiarity of the Irish speech; (21) a beam of 
light into a harsh noise; and (22) everything was 
changed to a child’s plaything. ‘A. ©. BANNING. 
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CONNECTED 


I. Upper Lerr-nanp Square 
2, To confess. 3, Part of an appl 

Il. Urrer Ricur-uanp Sovaxe: 1. To mend, 2. 
To the sheltered side. 3. Quiet. 4. Snares. 

TIL. Centrat quake: i. A'measure of length. 2. 
Asstep. 3. The highest point. 4. Want. 

IV. Lowex Lerr-uaxp Square: 1. A sign, 2. 
Part ofa horse. 3. Finishes. 4. A cozy home. 

Y. Lower RiGit-uanD SQUARE: 1. Mud. 
thought. 3. To mow. 4. Light touches. 


A. spiked club. 
4. Sheep. 


2A 


#153.” 
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NUMERICAL ENIGA. 


T ant composed of sixty-one letters, and form a couplet 
from Cowper. i 

My 11-18-30-2 is a useful article, My 50-29-19-37- 
4-59 is a town of France made famous in 1598. My 21— 
£-43-31 is fine particles. My 42-14-36-38 8 the sacred 
bull of the Egyptians. My 10-35-52-26 is a province 
of India. My 53-33-17-8-44-27 are fecble-minded per- 
sons. My 12-20-6-47-24-56-49-41-60 is a scar. My 
9-§7-38-01-46 is nourishes. My 34-13-40~31-22-55 is 
add, “My 39-7-25-a8-29-g2-16 is one of the United 
States. My $4-15-45-5-28-3 are holy persons. 


DIAMONDS. 


I. 1, ALBrTER, 2. Ananimal. 3. Acountry. 4. A 
drink. 5. A letter. 
Tl 1 A letter. 2. 


An American authon 3. A 
country. 4. A fish, 


5. A letter. 
K, JOHNSTON AND V. D 


RUYMED WoRD-SQUARES, 
rf 
To stare in a pitiless way ; 
To abandon the sheep gone astray; 
‘The desert’s scant springs; 
‘to turn away things; 
To be petulant, fretful alway. 


it 


‘The kingdom an emperor rules; 
To invest ("t is defined in the schools) ; 
To make pleasing and fair; 
A pale, ghastly glare; 
‘What one docs when he tinkers with tools. 
AMP 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


WHEN flowers are sweet and birds in tune, 
With perfect days I come in June. 


‘CROSS-WORDS, 


1. Ir you 'd contemplate style in birds 
Use gentle, softly uttered words; 


2. And when the. morning sky is red 
Rush out of doors with velvet tread. 


3- Your Maltese cat a lesson teaches 
When stealthily she crawls and reaches. 


4 Have salt concealed within your fist 
‘And then hold up a steady wrist, 


5. Let not your courage. now forsake you 
Or sad disasters may o'ertake you. 


6. And if you capture insects, try 
‘To shun the wicked Spanish Ay. 


7. When imartins perch on posts and rails 
Place salt upon their swallowtails. 


8 Your head will ache,at once, I fear, 
To find them far that were so near. 
ANNA M, PRATT, 


CHARADE. 


My Jast are celebrated, noted, learned : 
Some will not come for years, and some have gone— 
Ab, never to return, And only one, 
We may with truthfulness assert, exists. 
And yet my first can buy them, eat them, 100, 
‘And Set thein if he choose; and upon one 
Of them he may perhaps send forth my wholes 
Or on it may perhaps inscribe my whole ¢ 
Or on my whole he may inscribe my /ast, 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


St. Nicholas August 1899 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
WORD-SQUARES. 


I. x. To repeat. 2. Exultant. 3. Some famous 
islands, 4. Particles. 5. A substance useful to bakers 
TI. -1, Comrage. 2. To go in. 3. To stand as an 


equivalent. 4. Tears. §. Alock ofhair. Pi 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


I. Upper Lert-wanp Diamonp: 1. In coaxed. 
2..The cry of an animal, 3. A cluster, 4. Tending 
toward a yellow color. 5. Pains. 6. A pronoun. 7. 
In coaxed. ‘ 

IL Upper Riowr-wanp’ Diaonp: 1. In coaxed. 
2, Stout, 3 Happens. 4 The thick ‘shell which 
covers the tortoise. 5. Lukewarm. 6. Depressed. 
‘7 Tn coaxed. 

Ill, Lower Lert 


HAND 1. In coaxed. 
2, A slender pole. 3. Pertaining to a certain city. 4. 
Intricate. 5, To délay unnecessarily. 6. A famous 
‘marshal of France. 7. In coaxed. 

IV. Lowen Riout-taxp Diastonp: 1. In coaxed. 
2. To hold a session for the consideration of public 


business. 3. Over. 4. Like a sword? 5. A super. 
natural being. 6. To be ill. 7. In coaxed. 
GEORGE 5. 5._ 


CONCEALED Names. 


How many feminine names are concealed in the fol- 
Jowing paragraphs? 

A party of young people were skating on ral ice 

“Mag, race with me; I dare you!” saidone. “There 
is a belt for a prize; itis red, T think.” 

“T would win if red became me,” said she, as she 
Tent herself to the graceful sport. 

“T bet he "ll win,” said many, 
man in a gay cap shot ahead. 
franc?” Esther asked naively ; 
store?” = 

“Tcan name no price,” said her rival. “Do you 
think T am a belt-maker 2» 

He was already an ell ahead of her, but Mag nestled 
at her side and sang a carol in E-flat to cheer her, while 
Esther whispers: “Tell all you know that the label in 
Danish on the belt says, ‘Shame liars.’” So none-de- 
sire the belt, and the race ends. EH 


as a smart, handsome 
Ts that belt worth a 
“or would it be at Rice's 
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omirrep WonD. 
Tus same word may be used to fill all the blanks. 


He stood in the of the room, and fvatched the 
vessels sailing on the Near by, under the 
shelter of a tree, a fine horse, saddled, 


awaited the coming of the master. Far in the distance 
he could discern a stag standing at , while there 
came to him, borne on the breeze, the deep of 


his favorite hound. ¥. B. TODD. 


ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL. 


At the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the sirname of a poet. 


LETTER PUZZLE, 


FRoM the above letters trace out the name of a well- 

known magazine. Start at a certain letter, and move, 

fone square at a time, in any direction, except corner- 
i HW. 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC, 
DOUBLE ZIGzAG. 
ee heute we OAS) 


Coe cai eae a 

Cnoss-worDs: 1. A place where ready-made cloth- 
ing is sold. 2, A cruel Roman emperor who was mur- 
dered by Stephanus. 3. A fault-finder. 4. The name 
of a great estate near” Asheville, N.C. “§. One who 
follows a leader or party. 6. Sourness of taste, with 
bitterness. 7. Abounding in goods orriches. 8, A very 
Great number. 9, Conditional stipulations. 10. Tri- 
Umphant, 11. To'estrange. 12. To suggest indirectly. 
13, To relinquish a throne. 

Zigaag, from 1 to 2, one of the United States; from 
3 to 4, 2 fanciful name of that State, 

“pus er TUM.” 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS, 


EXAMPLE: Take the central letter from a country of 
Europe, and leave to revolve. . Answer, Sp-a-io, spin. 

1, Take the central letter from a woman’s name, and 
leave a man’s name. 

2, Take the central letter from a number, and leave a 
pronoun, 

3. Take the central letter from a piece of furniture, 
and leave a story. 

4. Take the central letter from an animal, and leave a 
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CONCEALED CENTRAL Acnosric, 


‘Tus gift of August here concealed. 
In country lanes may be revealed. 


cROss-WoRDS. 


1, There was a chap, Tobias Strong, 
Who dug a grave six inches long. 


2, And then with shears that tailors use 
He cut the buttons from his shoes. 


3- With liquid of acetous taste 
And graham flour he made a pastes 


4 And added, as they do in shops, 
A litle arnica in drops. 

5. Then on his shoes he let it flow ° 

And soak them well at heel and toe. 


6, (He ’d brought them to the Jersey shore 
From Ilinois eight weeks before.) 


7. Now if a moral one would crave, 
°Y is with the buttons in the grave, 


8 For man, or bird, or beast, I ween, 
Such button-holes has seldom seen, 
ANNA Me PRATT, 


5. Take the central letter from a weapon, and leave 
part of a ship, d 

6. Take the central letter from departing, and leave & 
Chinese instrument. , 

7. Take the central letter from a grain, and leave an 
exclamation. 

8, Take the central letter from an orifice, and leave an 
insect. 

9. Take the central letter from a means of locomo- 
tion, and leave certain coverings. 

Alll of the removed letters may be found in the word 
“Cherubini.” KATHARINE. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


In the following lines one letter 
is taken from each word and a dif- 
ferent one substituted. 


At throush in all-teatched room 


‘Thy petting ruins descand, 
Lo as anthanking mild 
‘She storms pansions bend; 
Is sell-shatched hoofs deft tie pain, 
No pastions crush aid lash amainst 
She thouchtfu! bind is vail. 
H.W. E 


AN ANIMAL ACROSTIC. 


Wien the first seven animals 
have been correctly. named, the 
initials as they stand will spell the 
name of the eighth animal ; the final 


letters, ‘rearranged, will spell the 
name of the ninth animal, 
eit We 
DEDUCTIONS. 


Deduct one letter 
from strikes, transpose the remain. 
ing letters, and form the name of a 
wellknown London newspaper. 
Answer, Smites, Times. 

1, Deduct and transpose a kind 
of poplar, and make inclosures for 
animals. 

a, Deductand transpose aborder, 
and make foliage. 

3- Deduct and transpose cutting 
with a peculiar instrument, and 
make to wave to and fro. 

4. Deduct and transpose to wan- 
der, and make to dim. 

5. Deduct and transpose dis- 
courses on, and make to begin. 

6. Deduct and transpose scents, 
and make vends. 

7. Deductand transpose tohurry, 
andl make inflames 
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8: Deduct and. transpose a sea- 
man, and make dens. 
9. Deduct and transpose part of 
a flower, and make comrades. 
‘The deducted letters will spell 
the name of a tragedy of Aéschylus. 
SAMUEL SYDNEY. 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
NUMERICAL PUZZLES. 


SoME people use 1-2-3-4-5-6- 

youth® andl their manners be- 
45 ba 8 

2. So 1-2-3 4-5 6-7 the ship bound 

My 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 on 


vihe boy! 

3. Put down your 1-2-3 4-5-6; T 
cabnot see that picture of the Span. 
ish 1-2-3-4-5-6. 

4. Please 1-2-3-4-5-6, mama} the 
hen 1-2-3 4-5 6 little chicks. 

5. My wrath | 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
when Tlook at that pretty silk all 
1-2 3-4-5-6-7-8-9. 

6. Who is that old 1-2-3-4-5-6? 
Does 1-2 3-4-5-6 ale or beer? 

7. Pick that 1-23-45 5-6-7 lessens 
the ‘value of all kinds’ of 1 


5 ; 
8. Thavelost my 1-2-3; 4-5-6 7-8 
and find it; want to dance & Span- 
ish 1-2-3-4-5-6475 
‘When we read King 1-2-3-4, 
5-6-7 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 all his speeches; 
10. I discovered. 1-2-3" 4-5-67 
who were 1-2-324-5-647 of the big 
nest. MAS. M. E, FLOYD, 


CONNECTED TRIANGLES. 


I, Uren TRIANGLE: 1. Calls. 
2. A musical term. 3, A pronoun. 
4 An exclamation.” §.A letter 
from Russia. 

TI. Lower Trianoue: 1. A 
letter from Russia, 2, A pronoun. 
3 From. 4 A common metal. 
5. Part of a peach. 

‘From 1 to 2, a small mass of ice. 

He We Es 


Wonn-squarEs. 


I. 1, Totalk. 2, In this place. 
3- An open surface. 4. Rent. 
Il. 1. Fervency. 2. Rest. 3. 
Smail poisonous snakes. 4. Trial. 
TIE 1. A feminine name. 2, 
In bed. 3. To watch carefully. 4. 
A circular motion of water. 
FREDERICK 1. ADLER, 
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SQUARES CONNECTED BY A 
CENTRAL DIAMON) 


‘ ri 
Ca a eel gy 
‘ spy eR od 
hase See An 


Front 1 to 2, wholesome; 1 to 3, 
atrocious; 2 to 4, part of a ship; 3 
to 4, indication; § to 6, an aperture: 

to 7, a breakiast dish; 6 to 8, 
Breaung with difieulty; 7 to 8 
going ahead; 1 to 5, a famous 
French novelist ; 6 to, a color; 8 
to 4, fierce ; 3 to 7, part of a ship. 

“Jack RYDER.” 
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L.-Upren Square: 1. Courage. 2. To go in, 
3- To make reparation, 4, Fissures. §. A lock of 


hair. 

TL, Lerr-uanp Square: 1. An American general. 
2. A Dutch coin, 3, To revere. 4. Courage. 5. 
Large plants. 

Til. Cenrnat Diawonp: 1. In connection. 2. 
A vehicle. 3. A song of praise. 4. Made of clay. 
5. Akind of tea.” 6, A meadow. 7. In connection. 

IV. Ricur-waxp SquaRe: 1. An ultimate atom, 2. 
A musical composition. 3. Part of a stairway. | 4. 
Pertaining to an area. 5, To waste time in trifling. 

V. LoweR SQUARE: 1. 
musical drama, 
lances. 


Without bones, 2, A 
3, Atnotime. 4. Torear. 5. Short 
WR 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACKOSTIC, 


Wuar are October's golden days, 
With frosty imorns and noontide haze? 


cROsS-WorDs. 


1. Along the lane. palé asters nod, 
To graceful plumes of goldenrod.. 

2. The tides through ‘marshy inlets flow, 
‘And in their ebb lush grasses” grow, 


3+ The woods their bannérs’have unrolled, 
And gleam a tint of fame and gold. 


4- And through the long, enchanting night, 
‘The harvest moon sheds silvery light. 


5+ We find a message in our dreams 
From elyes who caper on its beams. 


6 (There 's much, the ancient gossips say, 
Simmer tence ie fay.) ; 


7 The ardent heat of summer-time 
Comes when the sun begins to climb, 


8. But lacks the joy, too deep for words— 
‘The vocal largess’ of the birds. 
ANNA M, PRATT, 


=e 


St. Nicholas November 1902 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC. 
A HOLIDAY PUZZLE. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


Wyien the following holidays have been rightly 
guessed and the names (of unequal length) written one 
Below another, one of the rows of letters, reading down 
ward, will spell the name of a November holiday. 
Cross-wonns: 1. The sweethearts’ day. 2. The 
celebration of All Saints’. 3. One of the four Greek 
festivals. 4. A holiday that comes in February. 5. 
‘The name of a queen whose birthday the English cele- 
brate. 6. A legal holiday in December. 7. A legal 
holiday in September. 8. A legal holiday in Novem- 
ber, 9. A lovely spring festival, very often celebrated. 
10. ‘The Irish holiday. “11. A legal holiday in January. 
MADELLE SEITZ. 
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NOVEL AcROSTIC. 


EXaMrLe: Reverse a snare, prefix a letter, and make 
separated. Answer: trap, a-part 

1. Reverse a space of time, prefix a letter, and make 
a weed, 2. Reverse a pronoun, prefix a letter, and 
make to chop. 3, Reverse a tax, prefix a letter, and 
make to distribute. 4. Reverse to perform, prefix a 
letter, and'make a movement of the head. §. Reverse 2 
metal, prefix a letter, and make to unite closely. 6. Re- 
verse a feminine name, prefix a letter, and make a sword. 
7. Reverse a near relative, prefix a letter, and make a va- 
cant space, 8, Reverse attitle of respect, prefix a letter, 
and make the goddess of the rainbow. "9. Reverse to 
recline, prefix a letter, and make a filtay covering for the 
face, To, Reverse encountered, prefix a letter, and make 
8 paragraph, tt, Reverse melted rock, prefix a ltr, 
and make pertaining to the navy. 12. Reverse a snake- 
like fish, prefix a letter, and make mirth. 

“Phe prefixed letters will spell a national holiday 

WILLARD P. CHANDLER, JR. (League Member). 


MYTHOLOGICAL PRIMAL ACKOSTIC. 


Wun the following names have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters will spell the name of something with- 
out which no Thanksgiving dinner is complete. 

1. The queen ofthe “ under-world.” 2. A hero who 
is famous because of his wanderings. 3. Amonster who 
vas confined in a labysinth. 4, A winged horse, 5 
Another name for the queen of the “ under-world.”” 

A woman who was changed into a beautiful heifer. 7. 
‘The oldest councilor of the Greeks before Troy... The 
seven daughters of Atlas. 9. The goddess of the rain- 
bow. 10, The god of love. 

M, BLANCHE PHILLIPS (League Member). 


A NOVEMBER DOUBLE ACKOsTIC. 


Wuten the following words are rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the primals reading down. 
ward, and the finals reading downward, will spell what 
every one should have on Thanksgiving day. 

Ckoss-worps: 1. To move by leaps. 2. A tropical 
fruit. 3, The East. 4. The Latin word for lords. 5. 
To dismount. 6. A confederacy of Indians who used to 
live in Kansas and Nebraska. 

J. LE ROY BESSEY (League Member). 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
CONCEALED ZIGZAG. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

Oxz word is concealed in cach line of the following 
verse. When these are rightly guessed, and placed as 
the diagram shows, the letters indicated by the numbers 
from I to 11 will spell something very popular the latter 
part of November. 


13 a0 


3.9 
$ 
Help aged folks who have the gout ; 
Help land-lubbers when they ’re about 
If you sce a cat, don’t run it to death ; 
Ifyou ’re amidst enemies, don’t waste breath, 
Bat run with your might avoiding foot-pads. 
And you 'll surely get home with other lads. 
SCOTT STERLING. 
ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIO, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competi 


@) 
D 
@ 


Eacit of the twelve small pictures may be described 
by a single word. When these have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters will spell the name of a fa- 
mous holiday. Designed and drawn by 
MARJORIE CONNOR, 
WoORD-SQUARE, 
1 Ax English poet. 2. A Roman poet. 5. A picket 
4. A delightful region. 
DoKoTHY caRK (League Member). 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the central letters will spell something associated 


with Thanksgiving. 
Cross-WoRbs: 
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A fruit. 2. 


An expression of 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACKOSTIC. 


Jn woods already sere and dun 
I seem to catch the yellow sun. 


CRoss-worDs: 


“Well done! Well done!” Miss Neppins said; 
“This book ’s the best of all I ’ve eb 


mirth, 3. Domesticated. 4. Tubes. 5. A joint of ; 
the body, 6. To pierce acutely. 7. A flower. 8. 2 “The moral, I've no doubt, is good, 
Soaked with moisture. 9. Unbending. 10. Set free. Although by most not understood. 


WALKER MALLAM ELLIS (age 9). 


A CENTRAL ZIGZAG. 


- «The Tale of Twopence ina Tree? 


Is so romantic — just like me; 


“It also scares me blue and white 
IfT peruse it in the night. 


ANNA M. PRATT, 


i . 5. “The author sets my nerves agog 
Gace ‘When in the sireet he leads his dog. 
. 6. “As he’s heroic as a dream, 
a ‘The dog might bite—he would not scream, 
has 7. “He 'd merely bow and wave his hand, 
ore And leave for some antarctic land. 
ot 8.“ What fun if we could find together 
ese In San Fernando zero weather ! 
feds 9. “Then he could write while I'd peruse 
Z ‘The columns of the ‘ Wildire News.’ 
Frais ghes ies BY Teta sound pees ed ows Sy sales some wore my, thoughts sau curb; 
low shoe. §.. One who deals in money. 6. To drive sileska Sie /aniversaliye7b. 
away, 7. Unmarried. 8. Shining, 9. coarse cloth 
used for sails, 10. Imbibes, 11. Obtained. 12. Com. 
ences, 


‘The zigzag, from 1 to 2, a holiday. 
MARION SENN (League Member). 


NOVEL DOUBLE acxosric. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the initial letters, reading downward, will spell 
the name of a historian and poet; and another row of 
letters, reading upward, will spell the hero of one of his 
poems. 

‘CRoss-WORDS: 1 


é -avORD A fine house. 2. Blamed. 3. A 
tree or shrub bearing cones. 4. A publicsale. 5. Not 
tied in ‘bales. 6. Wise. 7. "A skilfal gymnast. 8. 
‘One who is fond of yachting. 


AMELIA S. FERGUSON (League Member). 
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HEXAGONAL Z1GZAG. cies eee 
: (Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
hie. 3 Wuen the following words have been 
Pea beheaded and curtailed, and the remain- 
i St ing words written one below another, the 
oe zigzag (beginning at the upper left-hand. 
: letter and ending with the lower left. 
ea aets A jocks Eipcmaaie ek hand letter) will spell the most welcome 


day of the year. 
1. Behead and curtail surveys, 


area, 3. A. strip of material used in binding up wounds. 
4. Akind of East India herring. 5, A beast of burde 


and leave a metal receptacl 

From 1 to Sand from 6 to 10 spell a name very famil- | receptacle, 2 

iar to children. CLARENGE A. SOUTHERLAND Behead and curtail not identical, 
ea eeey, and leave a common article. 3, 


Behead and curtail in that place, 
and leave a pronoun, 4. Behead 


cuanape. gad carta dest ad teave fo 
yer ; ree. §, Behead and curlail pale, 
Hep he bi and leave a pronoun, 6. Behead 
Wen tae and curtail portals, and leave con- 
\ ‘You know its rules, I trust. sumed. 7. Behead and curtail 
4 TATU ane minute particles, and leave a mas: 
+ We CLARK. culine nickname, 8, Behead and 
DIAGONAL. curl ta cater, and leave a come 
iistt edge Seo Mista Lege mon rodent, 9, Behead and cure 
(pile, Rates Se ere aes tail employing, and leave iniquity, 
i Wuen the following words have TecTAWRASON BIGOS, 


been rightly guessed; the diagonal (be Suam PUZZLE: 
ginning at the upper left-hand letter and 
ending with the lower right-hand letter) 1 
‘will spell a plant that is popular at 4055 
Christmastime. a 
Cross-worps: 1. The state of being 
magnetic. 2. A game. 3. To name. 2 3 
4. A ship’s officer. "5. Owners of rented FRoM 1 to 2,to stain; from 1 to 3, a fish 


hhouses. 6. Fraternal. 7. The forms from 4 10, level; from 4to 3, . 
ee ee adi ke the from 4 t0§, level ; from 4 to 3, enemies; from 


" mn 2t0$,totry. The five inne? letters will spell 
American crocodile. 9. To contend in the name of common Mexican plants. 
words. HOWARD MOSMER. 


EDSALL RUST, 


App the same leticr to all of the following words: 

1. Add a letter to to wear, and make tired. 2. 
‘Add a letter to an oilstone, and make a sweet substance. 
3. Add a letter to a metal, and make sarcasm. 4. Add 
a letter toa fish, and make sheltered from light and 
heat. 5. Add a letter to lofty, and make a reckoning. 
6. Add'a letter to chance, and make fortunate. 7. Add 
aletter toa nobleman, and make in good season, 8. 
Add a letter to peruse, and make alert. 

‘The initial letters will spell the name of a distinguished 
painter. 


A.W, CLARK. 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 
PROGRESSIVE NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


1, We made a 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 exploration of the city, 
and paid our 9-10-11-12 when we came to the end of the 
last 1-2-324-5-6-7-8:9-10-11-12, 

2. I shall’ 1-2-3 the note as soon as Iam 4-5-6-7, al- 
though it is not 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 for some days yet. 

3. The ghide quoted a 1-2-3-4-5-6-7, which said that 
no one should go through the. 1-2-3-4 whose 5-6-7 was 
under the limit, 

4. The rector said that the 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 could not 
be sold at 1-2-3 until his 4-5-6 became of 7-8-9. 

'g. This young 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8:9-10 is not a 1-2-3-4, but 
4 woman, and her action was a chief 5-6-7-8-9-10 in the 
case, 

6. This water is only 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. Ask 1-2-3-4 
to §-647-8 it over, please. 

}. The farmer had a'1-2-3-4 of 5-6-7-8-9, but there 
was not abit of 1-2.3-4-5-6-7-8-9 among it. 

3, Thave an 1-2-jeqes-6e7-89 that 1 ever go to col- 
Joge Usha have to pay for my 3-45-6-7-89 1-2 mansal 
labor. 


DOUBLE ZXGZAG. 
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GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Ir you search through this nonsense for something 
concealed, 
‘You will find the good cheer of December revealed. 
Cross-worns. 

. When once with my niece I crossed the equator, 

I got her a sweet litle young alligator. 
‘And if ever in Florence we happen to linger, 
She shall wear-some red coral on each little finger. 
I bought when I tarried at Como large pieces 
Of blue and green lava for ten little nieces. 
When later I met the Mikado in Ghent, 
He gave me at parting a Japanese cent; 
And said, “ You will notice, although it looks new, 
‘Tis soldered in places with mincemeat and glue. 
« But don’t give the cent to your niece if she’s young 
‘She may get the white arsenic glue on her tongue. 
“ And you'll find her unconsciously lying by spells, 
‘Till you cannot depend on a thing that she tells.” 
. From such terrible danger I felt we must fly, 

So I sent him a sonnet and bade him good-by. 

ANNA M, PRATT. 


(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League 
SSmpetition.) 
es 
BS gels Cross-woxps: 1, A blossom, 2. A 
aay on masculine name. 3, Yearly. 4. A jewel. 
oe 5. A representation of a person. 6. To 
es Bearer make dear. 7. Positively. 8. A feminine 
alta t+ name, 9. A’ preparation of maize. 10. 
Gays Revolves. 
gig From 1 to 2, a poet; from 3 to 4, one of 
ov ++ his poems. PRISCILLA LEE. 
Be & 


‘WHEN the following 
low another in the ord 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


St. Nicholas January 1903 


‘A bird that was the subject of a famous 


poem. 3. Bondage. 4. To disperse. 5. The time during which a court 
meets daily. 6. A scvere storm, often accompanied by 


violent rotary wi 


7. An aperture, 
"HOWARD HosMiR (League Member). 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Discona. Mistletoe. 3. Magnetism. =. Biliards Desig  Haxaconat Ziczac. From rto 10, Santa Claus, 1. Sac. 3, 
pate; 4. Boatswain. 5. Landlords. 6. Brotherly. 7. Biiquene. Area's. Bandage 4. Tabu. 3. Ass. 
Sr Aligator.”g- Altercate ay bass: 4 105 Bat: 410 
Brannan Ziceac. Chisinas. 1, Scant. 2. Other, 3 ie. D 

5. Ashen, 6 Gates. 7. Atoms & ” anprrions. Whistler. x. Wenry. 2. Honey, 5, Irony. 4: 

Shady. 5 Tally. Lucky. 7. Baily. B Ready” * 

Dovate Ziczag.. From x to 2, Longfellow: 3 to 4 Erangeline. Nove. Dovats Acnosvic. Tnitials, Macaulay; fourth row, Ho- 
4, Flower. 7, Oliver. "Annual 4. Garnst. ¢ Efigy. € rau t. Mansion. a, Accused 3. Coniter: qe Auction. S, 
Endears 7. Flay. "8: Licileg. Hominy. 20. Wheel Gabsied.” & Tenened. "7. Acrobat. “8. Yachter, 
Conceatey Cawrnas Acrostic, . Holidays. Proceessive Nuuenica Exicuas. 1, ‘Thoroughfare 
Alone. "3, Molar. ¢. Doing Older. 6 Payable, 3. Passages 4, Parsonage. 5. Maledactor 
Stason. wate. 7. Loadsioss: “é."Tneanions * 


NOVEL CENTRAL ACROSTIL. 


(Sitver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


Wuten the following words have been beheaded and doubly curtailed, the 
central letters of the remaining words will spell the name of a famous 
‘American. 

1. Behead and doubly curtail a dance, and leave the whole. 2, Behead 
and doubly curtail rocks, and leave a measure of weight. 3. Behead and 
doubly curtail a moderate gallop, and leave an insect. 4. Behead and doubly 
curtail wisely, and leave eta. §- Lehead and doubly curtail a roof timber, 
and leave astern. 6. Behead and doubly curtail an antenna, and Teave a 
soakesike ih. 7, Bebvead and doubly curtail very ripe, and leave a measure 
of length. 8. Behead and doubly curtail a tree, and leave sick. 9. Behead 
and doubly curtail pertaining to Scotland, and leave a small bed. 10, Bex 
head and doubly curtail farming implements, and leave to be indebted. 

DONNA J. TODD. 


RUYMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


“Do you think they will do it?” the poor man asked 5 
“They 1-2-3. 4-5 may not,” said I; 
“ But if you want your taxes reduced, 
Just go to the T-2-3-4-5 near by.” 
ELIZABETH HILL SHERMAN 
(League Member), 


MISSING LETTERS. 
(Sitver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
EXAMPLE: Place a letter in the middle of a tribe and 
make neat. Answer, cl-c-an, 
1. Place a letter in the middle of a wild animal, 
make to put off. 2, Place a letter in the middie of vi 
age, and make a low style of comedy. 3. Place a letter 
in the middle ofa broad sinile, and make small measure 
of weight. 4. Placea letter in the middle ofabundant, and 
make tochew. §. Place a letter in the middle of expires, 
and make levees. 6. Place a letter in the middle of 
to fy aloft, and tmakespertaining to the sun» 7. Place a 
letter in a French cook, and make principal. 8, Place a 
letter in small rodents, and make to chop in smail pieces. 
The inserted letters will spell the name ofa famous 
American. WILMOT 5, CLO’ 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


Exampte: If “I” went away, an assumed name 
would become an exclamation. Answer, Al-i-as, alas, 

If “1” went away, then 1. A child would become a 
stable, 2, A commander would become a head cook. 
3. To worship would become to challenge. 4. To raise 
would: become a multitude. 5. A landed "proprietor 
would become fat. 6, Corn would become a labyrinth. 
7. Sound would become part of the face. 8. To color 
would become to gasp. 9, To give up would become 
to flutter. 

Example: Ifyou” went away, a reason would be- 
come abox. Answer, Ca-u-se, case. 

Ifyou” went away, then 1. To grieve would become 
part of the day. 2. A weight would become a body of 
water. 3. A measure would become a kind of plum. 
4. To stimulate would become a flower. 5. A vehicle 
would become to contend. 6. A goal would become 
innate, 7, A thin stuf would become to stare. 8. An 
opening would become an insect. 9. A course would 
become repetition, ‘A. W. CLARK, 
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A CONCEALED POET. 
(Gold Badge, St, Nicholas League Competition.) 


Ong word is concealed in each sentence. . 
1, For frivolous thoughts we must sce elsewheré. 

. At times his style will seem marked by great 
abruptness. 

3. We can see love for life in all he has written. 

4% In one poem he gives particular pleasure by com- 
pating.a mountain witha small animal 

5. Nature, through his eyes, we sce as entering fully 
into the life of man, 

6, He was a famous Boston essayist. 

7. With all its history, the Arno seemed no greater 
to him than the Concord. 

All the concealed words contain the same number of 
letters. “When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the zigeag (beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter) will spell the name of a famous American. 

WILLIAM ELLIS KEYSOR 


(Winner of a Silver Badge). 


te; 
Si 
M Ch AlverTine, 
(one 
i 


SS SS ZA 
ack, Ballister-- 94S 
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NOVEL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Gold Badge, 5. Nicholas League Competition.) 


CitancE the central letter of the first word, rearrange 
the remaining letters, and form the second word. Ex- 
ample: Change to go in, into a color. Answer, en-t-er, 
green, 

1. Change perspiration to desires. 2. Change shy to 
onedevoid of intellect. 3, Change a Greck philosopher 
to a guide. 4. Change a proprictor to a turret. 5. 
Change trials of speed to surfaces. 6. Change balance 
to metrical compositions. 7. Change examples to 2 
substance which causes fermentation. 8. Change a 
maxim toaglen. 9. Change to vary to unclouded, » 10. 
Change to cut in thin pieces to stuffy. 11. Change a 
small rock to severe. 12. Change thick to swiftness. 

The central letters taken out, read downward, and 
those put in, read upward, spell an important public 
document issued in January, 1863. 


MARGARET W. MANDELL. 


cuananr, 
My second, beheaded, 
Gives first, without doubts 
For obvious reasons 
Third can't find it out! 
My second is ev 
Yet second and third 
Will make, when combined, 
A muscular word, 
Asa verb or a number 
My fourth may appear: 
You sitrely won't fofad 
‘That this is not clear! 
As W. CLARK, 


WORD SQUARE. 


1, A luminous body. 2. A large volume. 
end ofa prayer. 4. A tear. 


3 The 
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& 
St. Nicholas February 1903 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Novae Cuxruat, Acvogrc.  Lanslellow! x, Ballst. 2. 
lowes, 3, Ganter, 4 Sagely, 5. Reafver. 6, Feecher. 7: 
Mallow. °% Wailkow. "5. Secotch, “10, Mowers. 


Ruvaiep Nuswunicar, Ewioxta,  May-or, 
Dovnte Dincowat, Oysters skating. x. Serious. 2. Skylark, 
3+ Slavery. 4. Seatter. §. Session. 6 Cyclone. 7. Opening. 
Noven Traxsnosirions, Emancipation Proclamation, 
Sweat, wants. 2. ‘Timid, idiot. 3. Plato, pilot. 4. Owner, tower, 
5, Hates, areas” & Poite, poems 7. Types, ytast 6 ‘Adage, 
lade. 9. Alter, clear, 10, Slice, close.” 13. Stone, stera. 32. 
Jens, speed. 

DIAGONAL. 


ASitver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonal (beginning with the upper left-hand 
letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell a pretty missive, 

Cross-worps: 1. The same as the diagonal. 2. A 
devotee of Bacchus, 3. Belonging to allegory.’ 4. To 

fit. 7. A 


relieve, §. According to canons. 6. Benei 
song of praise 10 God. 8 Relating to an appeal. 9. 
‘To make thin or slender. SIMON’ CouEN (age 8). 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXanrie: Doubly curtail a piece of cultivated ground, 
rearrange or transpose the remaining letters, and make 
topull. Answer: gard-en, gard, drag. 

1, Doubly curtail part of a bureau, transpose the re- 
maining letters, and make a division’ in a hospital. 2. 
Doubly curtail commerce, transpose the remaining let- 
ters, and make skill. 3. Doubly curtail harmony of 
sound, transpose the remaining letters, and make an 
amount. 4, ‘Doubly curtail a title given to foreigners 
of rank in India, transpose the remaining letters, and 
make a common little verb. 5. Doubly curtail a cutting 
implement, transpose the remaining letters, and make a 
black fluid. 6. Doubly curtail income, transpose the 
remaining letters, and make at no time. 7. Doubly cur- 
tail the hours of ‘darkness, transpose the remaining let- 
ters, and make a machine for separating the seeds from 
cotton. 8. Doubly curtail separated, transpose the re- 
maining letters, and make a snare. ‘9. Doubly curtail 
to countermand, transpose the remaining letiers, and 
take above, 10. Doubly carta a sudden fright, tans- 
pose the remaining letters, and make a short sleep. 

The initial letters of the new words formed will spell 
the name of a famous man whose birthday comes 
February. WILMOT 5. CLOSE. 


THE JANUARY N' 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 


Cuarape. Insinuate, 


Wono-squane. x Star. 2. ‘Tome. 3, Amen, 4: Rent. 
Missino Lerrans. Frankl Fi 

Grain 4. Mumeh. 5 Dr i 

Meee. 

Srucorarions., I. 

Hoist Laid, 3 

Pap aes ft Rowse, 

Covipé. “6 Boss. 7. Ganze, "8 “Mormthe 9,"Rocwte 
A Coxcuatxo Pour. Emerson, x. Eels. 2, Emma. 3 


See 4. Spar. 5. Base. 6, Tone,” 7. ‘Nose. 


MAIL-BAG PUZZLE, 


ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the zigzag (beginning at the upper left-hand 
Tetter) will spell tme when all watch for the postman. 
All of the words may be formed from the letters tum: 
bling out of the mail-bag. 


GRANDDAD’S BOOK OF MAGIC 


GRANDDAD'S BOOK OF MAGIC 


MUSICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


T ant composed of cighty-tight letters and am a quo- 
tation from a poem by Celia Thaxter. 

My 64-37-13,32-48-16 vas a famous composer of ora- 
tories. "My 56-23-51-71-33-5 showed a knowledge of 
music when only three yéars old; my 80-3-2-14-59 84- 
68-88 was his firstname.” My 66-18-82-73-64-8-45-11-21 
was “the master of masters.” My 49-67-28-42-69-16- 
34°65-57-64-47 wrote “t Elijah.” My 24-77-64-12-66-60- 
78-39 has been called the Burns of music.” My 2.86. 
65-51-54 was a very famous pianist. My $o.30-22-41. 
82-26 composed a series of famous operas; my 16-79- 
64-6.38-88-19-20-58 is one of his operas... My 4-53-40. 
31-51 61-66-17 was a favorite German song-writer. My 
Te35-1545:35'9-7-55-62-96 was, the best of violin 
makers, My 64-52-6-43-91 was “the father of the sym. 
phony.” My 29-2-12-72.85 was the singing-master of 
Marie Antoincite, My 7-50-87-66-12-16-74-80 was a 
famous pianist who died’ai Cairo less than ten years 
ago. My 45-18-78-83.46 was a celebrated Italian com. 
poser. My  s9-1-12-13-27-3§ was the famous French 
Somposer who wrote the opera of 70-34-12-76-63. My 
68-23-33-32-44-10-71 has sung, with success, the princi 
pal Woman’s part in this opera. ELSIE LOCKE, 


REVERSIBLE PUZZLE, 


EXAmPup: Reverse a wanderer and make a noted 
man, “Answer: nomad, Damon. 

1. Reverse the stems of certain grains, and make 
small excrescences. 2. Reverse places beloved by 
trout, and make a kind of boat. 3, Reverse halts, and 
make places. 4. Reverse a province of India, and make 
ason of Tshadl 5. Revetse glossy, and make pars 
ofvvessels, 6. Reverse a carousal, and make a mechani- 
cal power. 7. Reverse skins, and make a state of ob- 
livion. 8. Reverse a general who figured at Marengo, 
and make place associated with witchcraft. 9. Reverse 
something formerly used by physicians, and make short, 
informal letters. 

When these are rightly guessed, the centrai letters, be- 
fore and after reversing, will spell the name of a famous 


man. ‘“NAUM-KE-AG QUARTETTE.”. 


Cross-worbs: 1. An ecclesiastical rule. 2. A band 
of singers. 3. ‘The foundation of an atoll. 4: A seat. 
- Summons, 6. .A social class. 7. A beast of burden. 
. A small and secret association. “9. An animal valued 
for its fur, Designed by 
HANNAH 7. THOMPSON 
(Winner of a silver badge). 


HIDDEN TREES. 


Exaspte: Find:a tree in’a low, hoarse voice. An- 
swer: cr-oak, The tree is not always at the end of a 
word} it may be at the beginning or in the middle of a 
word. 

I. Find a tree mentioned in the Bible in to mar. 2, 
Find a graceful: tree, common in the Eastern States, in 
overpowered. 3. Find a tropical tree in the science of 
reading the hand. 4, Find a tree which furnishes 
tough, elastic wood in a beating. 5. Find a coniferous 
tree in to murmur. 6. Find a fruit-tree which has very 
beautiful blossoms in the spring in accused, 7. Find a 
tree which beirs a small, sour fruit, similar to a lemon, 
in exalted. 8 Find a common fruit-tree in aspect. 9. 
Find a beautiful coniferous tree in to declare solemnly. 

SAMUEL WoMLGEMUTH (League Member). 


DIAGONAL ZIGZAG, 

(Gold Badge, St, Nicholas League Competition, ) 
1 
2 


3 oa 
183 
89 
1 tou 
Bercy 
Ras maga 
eee ecpnitart ce 
5 end 


_ CROSS-WORDS: 1. A flower mentioned in “ Aux Ital- 
fens.” 


3, A merrymake 


2 Earpeness of dimensions. 
5. Coarséness, 6, 


lection of shrubs. 


DONNA J. TODD. 


NOVEL DOUBLE AcKostIc. 
(Sitver Badge, 8t. Nicholas League Competition.) 

ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, one of the rows of letters, reading downward, 
will spell a poet’s name; another row, reading upward, 
will spell the name of one of his poems. 

‘CRoss-worps: 1. To change. 2. A projection. 3. 
A great peninsula in the south of Asia. 4. Nimble. 5, 
Frequently. 6, A shelf of rocks. 7. A celebrated 
Roman naturalist. 8. The god of the Mohammedans. 
9. To explain. to. A river of Scotland. 

W. Ne COUPLAND, 
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es ta 
St, Nicholas March 1903 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Diaconat, Valentine, x. Valentine. 2, Bacchanal. 3. Allee 
ggoric. 4, Alleviate. s. Canonical. G Advantage. 7. Allciviah. 
EM Appeliant. 9. Auectuate. 


‘Transrosirions. Washington. +, Drawer, ward. a. Trad, ar. 
3: Moni, sum. 4. Saab, hate 5. Knit ink. 6 Revenues never 
7. Nigehy, gin. & Parted, wap. 5. Revorke, over. 30. Panis, nap. 
Revunom Puraus, Roogvel + Straw, mar 2 Pools 
S00 tops, spots: 4. Assam, massa.” s. Sleek, Kees 
eve, lever} Peels sledp. 8 Miclas, Salen, 9. Seton, notes. 
Musicat NusenicaL Exicwa 
‘Ololty voice uafaltering! 
© surong and radiant and divine Mozart, 
‘Among earth's benefactors crowned a king! 


BOX PULZLE 
(Gold Badge, St, Nicholas League Competition.) 


fe os 
“Su dG 
7 8 
5 6 
9. i 10 
From 1 t0 2, to delight in; from 3 to. 1, a personal 


pronoun; from’3 to 4,to burn witha hot liquid from 4 
fo 2, a measure of time; from 310 5, shadow; from 4 to 
6, compact; from § 10 6, the after song; from 7 to 8, 
stretched; from 7109,a pronoun ; from 8 to 10, to raise; 
from 9 to 10, a decree; from 3 to 7, to repose on a seat; 
from 4 to 8, a river of Scotland; from 6 to 10, to devour; 
from § to 9, before. ‘MACK JAYS. 


DIAMOND. 


1, IN honey, 2. Part of a boat. 3. Beneath. 4. 
A festival day.” 5, A Scandinavian god. 6, Pale. 7. in 
honey. it, F. TURNER (League Member). 


CENTRAL Acrostic. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
Aut the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and writen one below 


another, the central letters will spell the subject of 
March tradition. 

Crosgwonns: 1. Fumed. 2. 
vanced. ~4. Asmall rodent. 
6. Tired. “7. To forerun, 
States coin. 


Freight. 3. Ad. 

5 Pertaining to the moon. 

8."Spacious. “9. A United 
ERNEST ANGELL. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Mavuac Pure, 


Christmas, 1, Canon, 2, Choir. 3, Coral 


4 Chair's. Calls 6. Caste, 7. Camel 8. Cabal, "9, Sable 
Hiooux Taexs.. x Dissigare, 2. Overwhelmed. 3. Palme 
istry. 4 Thrash-ing. 5 Revpine. 6 Imepeach-ed, "7. Sub- 


lime: ef Appearance. $° Atma. 

Diaconat. Ziczac. James Russell Lowell, x. Jessamine, 2, 
Amplitude. "3. Featvity. 4. Shrubbery. 5. Grossness. 6 Tray: 
ging 7 bua "8 Furbslows, "5. “Personne” x Sai 


2. Point. 
%, Allah, 


Ree 
a 
3 2 
Cross-worps: 1. To grow dim. 2. To dwell, 3. 
Part of a wheel. 4. Certain. 
From 1 to 2, to kindle; ffom 3 to 4 edge; from 1 to 
2and from 3 to 4 (cight letters), home. 


ELIZABETH A. GEST (League Meniber). 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC. 

My primals spell the name of an important female 
character in one of Dickens’s novels, and my finals spell 
the name of an important female character in one of 
Scott’s novels. 

CRoss.words: 1. A place of noise and confusion. 
2. A name mentioned in x Chronicles xii. 20... 3. A spring 
flower. 4. Meeting with good fortune. §. A name 
mentioned in Judges i. 31-6, In what place. 7. A 
fluid that supplied the place of blood in the veins of the 
gods. 8. Having comparatively little weight. 9. The 
bottom of a room. "10. Beyond what is usual. it, An 
inhabitant of Rome. 


CLARA MCKENNEY (League Member). 


CENTRAL AcKosric. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

Tue words described vary in length. When they 
have been rightly guessed and written one below an- 
other, the central: letters will spell the name of a noted 
statesman 

Cross-worps 
mate associates. 
edible shell-fish. 
the exact words. 


1. One who scatters sced. 
3. An article of furniture. 
5. A door-fastening. 
7 A mistake. 


2. Intie 
4 An 
6. Following 
EATON EDWARDS. — 
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BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


1, Bewap and curtail to lament, and leave apronoun. 
2. Behead and curtail cripples, and leave object. 3. 
Behead and curtail a deep plate, and leave a verb. 4 
Behead and curtail parts of the body, and leave elevated. 
5. Behead and curtail fairy implements, and leave acon- 
junction. 6, Behead and curtail is under obligation to, 
and leavea pronoun. 7. Behead and curtail frightened, 
and leave anxiety. - 8, Behead and curtail tangles, and 
leave a word expressing refusal. 9. Behead and curtail 
to obstruct, and leave a common article. 10. Behead 
and curtail’a thorn, and leave to fasten. 11. Behead 
and curtail a present, and leave a conjunction, 12. Be- 
head and curtail a pitcher, and Ieave a pronoun. 13. 
Behead and curtail finished, and leave to forfeit. 14. 
Behead and curtail to discover, and leave a preposition, 
15, Behead and curtail matter finer than air, and leave a 

16, Behead and curtail supports 
17. Behead and curtail a fortified 
18. Behead and ‘curtail 
19. Behead and curtail 


common little word. 
and leave lineage, 17. Be 
place, and leave a conjunctidn. 
{o intimate, and leave within. 
annoyed, and leave comfort, 20. Behead and curtail 
strikes with fear, and leave a pronoun. 21. Behead 
and curtail to oscillate, and leave to triumph. 

‘The twenty-one little words will form’a four-line 
stanza, ‘ADDIE S. COLLOM. 


FALSE COMPARATIVES. 
EXaupie: 
A meadow ; an unhappy king; 
A pronoun; fed by mountain spring. 
Answer, Lea, Lear; me, mere. 
4 A ter sawed a guest who pays; 
A sentence stern; the flag we raise. 
2, A medicine; a column grand; 
‘To suffer pain ; a piece of land. 
3. Amite; the quality of rue; 
“A rootless plant; an easy shoe. 
4 ‘Appointment high; and anger keen; 
A door; a shoe but seldom seen. 
5. Awager; something more than good; 
A rug; a substance, as of wood, 
6. A spice; a plant with blossoms sweet; 
‘A nod; ’a leafy, cool retreat, 
7. A rattling noise; a fine repast; 
A wrap; a playful frisking fast. 
8, An animal; to crouch in-feat 
Allow ; a message often dear. 
9. The mail; an advertising sheet; 
A boy; a mount for nimble feet. 
== MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 
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ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACKOSTIC. 


Wu the above objects haye been rightly named and 
itten one below another,in the order in which they are 
numbered, the initial letters will spell the name of a 
famous son of Poseidon, Designed by 

JAMES WHEATON CuamMERs (League Member), 


TRIPLE CURTAILINGS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

Tuk initials of the words described will spell an an- 
nual holiday. 

1. Triply curtail a specimen and leave a masculine 
nickname. 2. Triply curtail delicate and leave a num- 
ber. 3. Triply curtail dangerous and leave risk. 4. 
Teiply cartall, molests and leave a feminine name, §. 
Triply curtail contemplative and leave an idea. 
Triply curtail a house and leave to live. 7. Triply cur= 
tail mental and leave understanding. 8. ‘Triply curtail 
usual and leave habit. 9. Triply curtail relations and 
leave gentle. 10. Triply curtail to call and leave 
amount. 11. Triply curtail dire and leave horror, 12. 
Triply curtail to empower and leave a writer. 13. Triply 

submissive and leave to give way. 
MARION B. SENN, 
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CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES. 
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Upper Squanzs: I. 1. To overthrow. 2. A tropical 
plant. 3. To fly aloft. 4, Weird. ‘Il. 1. To cry 
aloud. 2. One time. 3. A measure of land. 4. To 
exhale. 

Mippte SquaRzs: III. 1, A companion, 2. ‘The 
inhabitant of an Eastern country. 3. A tropical plant. 
4. Black. IV. 1..A period of time. 2. Comfort. 3. 
Acontinent. 4. To gather. V. 1. To strike with the 
foot. 2. A metal. - 3. To arrive: 4. Comprehended, 


Lower Squares. VI. 1. Close. 2. A famous 
mountain. 3. Certain insects. 4. A coarse file. VII. 
1. A place of recreation. 2. Ina little while, 3. A 


fanious city. 4. A joint of the body. 


‘Woop BaiGos (League Member). 


‘ied 
ahs 


x 


St. Nicholas April 1903 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER, 


Box Putzun. From 1 t0 2, enjoy; 310 4, she: 3 to4, scald: 4 -Tuustearao Pristat, Acnosric.. Pulyphemus 
to's day? 310 g, shades 4 to 6 demter $10.6, epodes 710 8 x, Parrot. 2 Octagon, g. Laces. 4. Vardotih 

tense; 70 3 those! # to to, erect; 9 to 10, edict; 3107, sk: 406 5 Pumpkin. 6 Hore, 3. Elephant’” 8, Money 

8 Dee? 6010, cats 540 5, cree 5 Umbrella, fo. Spear, 

Diawonp. 2. We 2. Bow. 3. Below. 4. Holiday. § — penzavixcs axo Curraiuinos, 1 Mourn. a, 

Wades,” 6, Waa. 7. Ye Daina, "3 Binh Thighs, Wanda 6 Quek 

“Tura Cunvaiusns. Initials, St. Patrick's Day. 1, Sample. 7. Seared’ 8, Raots, gar. Yo. Spine. vs. Gi v2, Ewer, 13: 
a, Tender, "3, Penbous. 4. "Annoys. §. ‘Thoughetal. "6. Closed. ig. Find, "sg" Ether, “i6- braces." $7. Fort 18; Hick 
Residence’ 9° cles “s Cisoman 9, Kingwed. 10. 35. Teand’ a0. Avex a+ Suing 
Mimmon x4. Dreadful, 12. Authorize. 3j. Wielding. Coxxecres Woro-squanis. L x Rase, 2. Alos. 9, Soar 

rvs Dicom Roe Tas, Bae. Tee GENDSY Weppatens, Ly Bae» Ale 3 fw 
4 Sure fate. Araby 3. Taro: 4. WV. a Year” 2. Base, 

Dovnis Acnosric. Primals, Bela Wilfer; fisals, Lucy Bertram. 3, alsin 4 Meap. Von.” Kick.” 2, drone “5. Comer 4 
1. Babel a. Blibu.” g, Lule” 4. Lucky. 's- Ablab. 6 Where. Knows "VI" 2. Near, "a, Bina, 3) Atte  Roip Vi, 
F Hehor, & Light 3: Floor. “o. Exit. “fx! Roman. Pak 2, Anon. 3. Rome. 4. Kate. 

Cunteat Ackostic. Ground hog. 1. Raged. 2. Cargo. 3. Fase Conparatives. 1. Board, boarder; ban, banner. 2, 
Grown 4: Moves §: Lusae. 6 Jaded, 7 Usher” & TReomy. il Sac ace acre 5 “bed bearer: ban, bannee, p 
9. Eagle. 4 icy gut, gate. g. Bet-beters ni, mater. Clove, 

Gusrwar, Acrostic, Webster, 3. Sower. 2. Filends. 3, mt, bowel 7. Bin, dinner! ‘cape, eaper, 8 Cow, 
‘table, "qr Lovater "5; Lach "6 Lier.” 7. Eso let, Kcr. 9. Post, poster lad, lndder” 

ZIGHAG. A CAT-AND-DOG PUZZLE. 


(Gold Badge, St. Nickolas League Competition.) 

Aut the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these have been rightly guessed, and 
written one below another, the zigzag (beginning’ with 
the upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower 
left-hand letter) will spell a sportive time. 


Ckoss-worps: 1. Pertaining to one of the continents. 
2. Dress. 3. Queer. 4. Discourteous. 5. Three of 
one kind. 6. Convictions. 7. A South American river. 
8. A close, dark prison, commonly underground. 9. 
Pleasing to people in general. 10. Roughly. rf. 
Persuaded. 12, Peoples, 13. Not so old. 


ExamPLe: My cat takes a pinch to make an herb. 
Answer, cat-nip. 

1. My-cat takes-a sum to make-an animal. 2. My 
dog angles ‘to make a small shark. 3. My cat takes 
part of a Greek chorus and makes a calamity. 4. My 
dog takes a common abbreviation and makes a tenet. 
5. My cat takes relatives and makes an ament. 6. My 
dog takes a prominent actor and makes Sirius. 7. M; 
cat takes a heavy stick of wood and makes alist. § 
My dog takes a forest and makes a starry blossom. 

_~ MARGARET TWITcHELL (League Member). 
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ILLUSTRATED CENTRAL AcRosric. 
Wuen the ten objects in the above picture have been 
rightly guessed, and written one below another, the cen- 
tral letters, reading downward, will spell the name of a 
poct who wrote some heautiful verses about the daffodils, 
The letters under number ten are to be rearranged s0 a3 
to form a word. 


A co: 


:ALED POET. 
(Silver' Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

Onz word is concealed in each sentence.” When these 
eight words (all contain the same number of letters) 
have been singly curtailed, cight new words will remoai 
and when these are written one below another, the 
tials will spell the title of a famous poem, while the 
finals will spell the name of its author. 


1. Some one said that heyet had seven days more. 

2, Although I desist now, T will soon begin agai 

3. The egg soon hatched and out came a yellow ch 

4. The woif, Lobo, ate the poisoned meat. 

5. The Arno flows through sunny Ttaly. 

6, Iwill open the big door for you. 

7. The apple on the table is mine. 

8. If peace would ensue then the bloody war would 
cease. MARION LANE. 


WonD-sQuane. 

A measure. 2. A kind of soft earth. 

dening implement. 4. Parts of the head. 
ABRAHAM WEINBERG (League Member). 


3 A gare 
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DIAGONAL, 

ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the diagonal (beginning at the upper leftehand 
letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the name of'a philosopher, 

Cxoss-woaps: 1. A paitern, 2. Cleverer, 3, A 
thin plate of metal used in marking. ' q, Crying aloud, 
5. Ablessing. 6, Toname, 7. A fine house, 

MARIAN swat (League Member). 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC AND ZIGZAG. 
(Sitver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


Cross-worns: 1. To permit. 2. Certain insects. 
3. Want of interest. 4. Malice. 5. Dull. 6. Be- 
fore. 7. Acheal. 8, To long. 

From 1 to 2, the home of the poet named by the 
letters from 3 to 4. NEIL A, CAMERON, 


DIAMOND. 
1, In Suhday. 2. To ask earnestly. 


4 A precious stone. 5. In Sunday. 
THEODORE W. GIBSON (League Member). 


3 A number 
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NOVEL DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


273 


Cross-wonns: 1. Consequence. 2. Delicate. 3. 


Hearken. 4. Pleasing by delicacy or grace. 


‘A guide. 
6. Acolumn, 7. To pursue, 8, To sever into two or 
more parts. 9. Sorrow. to, Moves witha sudden spring. 


From 1 to 2 a certain spring festival; from 3 to 4, 
flowers that are often seen at the festival, 


MARION E. SENN, 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I ax composed of seventy-three letters, and form a 
couplet from a poem by Whittier. 

My 44-63-28-6-18-55-9-39 was the place of a famous 
defeat." “My 17-60-2-65.50-47-25-55-64-69-23-34 isa large 
city of the United States. My 73-37-52-48:38-15-20 is a 
city of Saxony. My 68-51-71-13-36-40-21 is a winter 
sport. My 12-57-33-30-45-21-10 i8 alien. My 24-8-4- 
49-61-58is a parent. My 62-34-31-67-3 is the European 
throstle. My 1-42-72-11-35 isto beat. My 59-19-46-26 is 
very small. My 41-§-70-53 is at that time. My 16-43-66-7 
isobserved. My 51-37-29 8 knowledge, My 22-14 556+ 
32 is subject.“ Francis wotte (League Member), 
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MAGICIAN’S HANDBOOK 


Tricks and Secrets of the 
World's Greatest Magician 


HERRMANN THE GREA’ 


BY 
H. J. BURLINGAME 


A thorough understanding of the human mind 
is the necessary key to all successful conjuring. 
—Roperr Hounwn. 


Witcox & FOLLETT o. 
CHICAGO 
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PREFACE . 


Having devoted a number of years to the 
inventing, manufacturing and sale of many of the 
‘most popular magical apparatus made in this coun- 
try, I now present to the reader, biographies of the 
two great conjurers known to the world under the 
names of Carl and Alexander Herrmann, both 
equally famous in their specialties. The main por- 
tion of the book is devoted to clear, compact and 
illustrated descriptions of the best tricks performed 
by the two Herrmans, whom I unite under the appel- 
lation of Herrmann the Magician, and by other cel- 
ebrated performers, such as Cazeneuve, Kellar, 
Vanek, Helles, Samuels, Robert-Houdin, etc. 

1 call the attention of the reader to the fact 
that several of the tricks herein described are easily 
executed in a private parlor, without cumbersome 
apparatus, thus affording a pleasant pastime for the 
home circle. The book contains, also, a number of 
‘most curious revelations concerning famous stage 
tricks that have been puzzling the whole world. 


THE AUTHOR 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Preface, 
Introduction: Psychology of the Art of Conjuring, 7 
The Conjuring Husband"—a poem. (illustrated.) a2 
The Magician's Art”—a poem, 46 


Chapter 
|. Hemmann the Magician; His Bihplace; His Family: 
Hiss Early Years; The Career of His Famous Brother, 


(Cart Herrmann. (Iiustrated.) 47 
The Life and Career of Alexander Herrmann, 16 
IIL Herrmann’s Secrets, 118 
1. Herrmann’s Best Handkerchief Trick. 119 
2. Handkerchief Produced From Bare Hands and Caused 
to Vanish, 123 
3 The Vanishing Handkerchief. (IMlustrated.) 126 
4. The Color-Changing Handerkerchief, (ustrated,) 19 
5. Another Method of Making Silk Handkerchiefs Change 
Color, GBI 


6. Changing a Handkerchief Into a Billiard Ball 133 
7. Making a Solid Billiard Ball Vanish Through A Glass 


of Water. (Illustrated.) 135 
8. The Multiplying Billiard Ball, 138 
9. The Chameleon Billiard Ball, 139 
10. Samuels’ Improved Chameleon Billiard Ball lat 
IL. Rising Cards. (Illustrated. é 143 
12. The Bouquet and the Rising Cards. (Iilustrated.) . 146 


13. The Magic Card Bottle, 149 
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19, The Multiplying Coins, (Ilustrated.) eealel 
20, Herrmann’s Flower Production. 3 + 16 
21, Flower Production on an Empty Plate, - + 16 
‘The Great Shooting Trick. 167 
23. Herrmann’s Rice, Cone and Orange Trick. (lilustrated.) 176 
24, Hemmann’s Kling Klang Trick. (Illustrated ) Siow t 
25, Herrmann’s Fish Bow Production - (184 
26. Cazeneuve's Card in an Orange. : 189 
27. The Flying Cage. Illustrated.) 139 
28. Chronological Catastrophe and Candle of Mephisto « + 194 
29. Mind Reading by Impression, 197 
30, Mind Reading—Cards and Questions. 200 
31. Spirit Calculator 4 + 22 
32. Heavy Weight From a Hat, (Ilustrated.) 204 
33. How to Lift a Bow! full of Water with a Hand in 
the Bowl. i 207 
34. The Magi’s Wand. (Itustrated.) 208 
The Floating Hat, Wand and Table. (state. ) 210 
36. The Anist’s Dream + -S 
37. The Vanishing Lady. (Ilustrated.) : + 2B 
38, The Spirtualistie Sack 21 
39, Decapitation, by Vaneck. 24 
40, Decapitation, by Herrmann. 2 
41, The Indian Mail, (ilustrated,) 20 
42, Modem Black Art (Hllustrated.) 234 
43, The Escape from Sing Sing. 23 
“4 Thi Enchamid Org: ot Unespeced Supper. 
(ilustrated.) 245 
45, The Mystery of “She”. 249 
46, Modern Metempsychosis, (IMlustrated.) 250 
47,"The Great Flight of Objects. » 256 
48, The Cocoon, (Ilustrated.) 261 
49, Silent Thought Transmission, + 264 
S0.A Comedy of Ertors, + 22 


‘The Last Program of Herrman the Great in Chicago. 
January 15, 1896 


Copy of the Last 
PROGRAM OF HERRMANN THE GREAT 
At the Columbia Theatre, Chicago, for the Week Beginning 


January 15, 1896 
Pant, ‘Thirty Minutes with 
‘THE INIMITABLE HERRMANN 
All Nature's laws set aside. Laughter bom of bewilderment 
and marvel. 
Intermission—One Minute Only 
Part I—B 
Herrmann’s New Hypnotic Wonder, 
TRILBY. 
By kind permission of Messrs. A. M. Palmer and 
Paul M. Potter. 
Tempy. =. . «Madame Herrmann 
Svencau. =... “Herrmann, The Great 
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Intermission 
Herrmann’s Original Oriental 
Sensation, 
THE ASIATIC TRUNK MYSTERY. 
Part III Intermission 
Hermann’s Magic Comedy—A sketch tken from life, 
entitled, 
THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 
CHARACTERS 
Annette, theArtist’s Sweetheart. 
Barney, a Servant. 
Artis 


Parr II. 


Florine 
Wm. E. Robinson 
i Mme. Herrmann 
Mephisto. Herrmann, The Great 
Part IV Intermission 
Mnme. Herrmann in her beautiful, bewildering, 
spectacular dance creation: 
a—La Nuit; b—Fleur de Lys. 


Parr V—Final. Intermission. 
HERRMANN WTH A BOUQUET OF MYSTIC 
NOVELTIES. 
“The closer you watch the less you see.” 


HERRMANN THE MAGICIAN 
INTRODUCTION 


Psychology of the Art of Conjuring 


(By Dr. Max Dessoir, with special reference to the feats of 
mediums, by H. J. Burlingame.) 


I still remember how I felt when I saw the first mag- 
ical performance. As soon as the doors were opened I 
took my seat and waited a full hour for the moment when 
the curtain would rise in front of this world of wonders. 
‘And when the performance began, when eggs changed to 
dollars, dollars to pocket handkerchiefs, when bird cages 
disapeared in the air, and empty boxes held numerous 
presents, I felt as if I was living in a land of dreams, far 
away from the earth. 

Now books without number, from the cheap “sell” of 
a ten cent pamphlet to a finely bound and full illustrated 
edition, offer to initiate you into the mysteries 
8 PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING. 
of the black art. But all these books and directions, with 
but few exceptions, say only in what the trick consists, 
not how it is done, without regard to the fact 
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that the most interesting tricks are kept secret by the 
depts or only revealxt i. consideration of an extra high 
price, Apparatus and explanations do not reveal the 
“Kemel” of modern magic. If you know how a con- 
jurer causes a dollar to disappear, you know nothing, 
and you will be deceived hundreds of times by this same 
trick; and if you practice it exactly according to direc~ 
tions, the chances are that you will have only mediocre 
suceess in performing it. What makes prestidigitation 
the art of deception, is cot the technical outward appear- 
ance, but the psychologiv:! kernel. The ingenious use 
of certain soul faculties weighs incomparably heavier 
than all dexterity and machinery. To prove this fact 
and to analyze it theoretically is the pride of this article. 
We must first however introduce the reader to the society 
‘with whose doings we wish to make him acquainted. 

The history of jugglery forms an important part in 
the long history of human deception. ‘The first period 
in which the production of seemingly impossible occur- 
ences makes a claim to higher powers, reaches from the 
beginning of the Egyptian priesthood to the beginning of 
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the middle ages, Followers of this seriously deceiving 
tendency are to be found in our days in the spiritualistic 
mediums, Toa second period belong the jugglers of the 
middle ages and modern times, for they admit that every- 
thing is done in a natural way. ‘The third period dates 
frcm the beginning of our century. For the first time, 
the conjurers appear on the stage, they are received in 
society, they exclude all jugglerism from their pro- 
grammes, and work with cards, coins, handkerchiefs and 
other ordinary objects. Of course the jugglers did not 
disappear altogether, but they retired to the villages, and 
hhad nothing to do with the better class of their pro- 
iessional brothers. Only occasionally was such a nomad 
heard ffom. One of them was Signor Castelli, who 
tavelled through Europe in the '20s, going by wagon 
end using a portable stage. He attracted great attention 
by announcing his intention of devouring a living per- 
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son at each performance. The solution of the riddle was 
that the rough fellow would invite a voluntéér from 
the audience and having secured one, would begin by 
biting his neck which caused the subject to retire pre- 
cipitately, making the execution of the trick impossible. 

‘The conjurers of the better class were mostly French. 
‘or Italian, and called themselves physiciens or escamo- 
ms PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING, 
teurs, The name of prestidigitateur comes from Jules 
de Rovere. He belonged to the masters of that old 
scncel, to which belonged also Olivier, Prejean, Brazy, 
Co-tus, Chalons, Adrien pere, Courtois and Comte, not 
to 1rention Lichtenberg’s famous Pinetti, The most in 
portant was undoubtedly Comte, A Frenchman from 
head to foot, he did most extraordinary things with rare 
taste and great amiability. All of his idusions, meant 
for small audiences, carried the impress of finest humor, 
For instance, he would assure his audience he was going 
{fo steal all the ladies present, the gentlemen were a little 
frightened and somewhat amused; Comte reassures them. 
thet he will do it to their satisfaction; he waves his 
bands in the air and produces a quantity of the most 
t eautiful roses out of nothing. He continues: “I had 
promised to take away and metamorphose all these 
adies, could I select a more graceful and pleasant form? 
Tn metamorphosing you all to roses, do I not offer the 
copy to the snodel? Don't I take you away to give you 
Lack yourselves? Tell me, gentlemen, did I not suc- 
ceed?” Then he begins to divide the flowers among 
them; “Here, mademoiselle, is a rose you make blush 
with jealousy.” In front of another pretty girl he 
changes the rose into an ace of hearts, and the gallant 

PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING. n 
wizard says: “Will you please, madam, place your hand 
on your heart? you have only one heart, am I not 
right? I beg your pardon for this indiscreet question, 
it was necessary, for though yor have only one heart, 
you might have them all.” Suc gallantries are told 
about Comte by the hundred. Aa important progress 
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in the development of the art was made by Philippe and 
Torrini. The latter especially possesed such extraor- 
dinary dexterity in handling cards and such an ineredible 
boldness of execution that the audience was involuntarily 
carried away to admiration without suspicion. His 
piguet trick stands alone of its kind. In other respects. 
also he showed admirable boldness. He was an Itatian 
nobleman, who had, by adverse circumstances, been 
driven to take the career of a conjurer, and once while 
staying in Rome, he was invited to give a performance 
before the pope. The day before, he happened to see in 
a jeweler’s window a very valuable watch, which was 
aid to be the only one in existence like the estebeated 
watch of the Cardinal X. This one had but just arrived 
the day before from Paris. After Torrini had aecertained 
that the cardinal would be present at the performance 
‘he bought the chronometer for the respectable sum of 
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twelve hundred francs, and made the watchmaker prom- 
ie to Keep silent about the matter. 

At the close of his performance he asked for any 
very costly object, which if possible was the only one 
of its kind in the world, At the pope's order and with 
evident reluctance, the cardinal handed his watch to the 
artist. Torrini tock a mortar and pestle and pounded 
the beautiful piece of mechanism into a thousand atoms, 
to the horror of the audience. The cardinal announced 
with a trembling voice that his watch had not been ex- 
changed, as he could recognize it in the pieces. In 
reality the watch had heen destroyed. Torrini usedthis 
‘moment of general excitement to slip the genuine watch 
unobserved into the pocket of the pope’s robe. As soon 
as quietness was restored, he asked the audience to 
‘name a person who was sure not to be in secret under 
standing with him, As he expected, everybody pointed 
to Pius VII. “Very well,” continued Torrini, making 
some mysterious motions, “I want to reproduce the watch 
and it shall be found in the pocket of His Holiness.” 
‘The pope immediately felt in his pocket with signs of 
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incredulity and blushing with excitement took the watch 
from his pocket, which he handed to the cardinal if a 
‘great hurry as if he was afraid of it, or might buirn his 
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fingers with the mysterious thing. One can imagine 
what a sensation this caused in Rome. Torrini never 
repented this expensive but original advertisement. 

A conjurer must be able to show a varied pedigree. 
On his mother’s side he must be a direct descendant 
of the witch of Endor, on his father’s side he must 
descend from the magician Merl 
Zornebogh and Sykorax for god-fathers and count 
In other words he 


he must have had 


Faust’s witch among his cousins, 
must be bon to his profession, The modern wizard 
must possess in a high degree the same quality as a 
physician, He must inspire confidence, The audience 
must believe him when he says he holds an orange in 
his left hand, even if it has passed long before into his 
right hand. ‘The capability to win at the start the sym- 
pathy of the public, in order that the audience without 
exception be willing to follow the intentions of the artist, 
cannot be acquired, and yet the chief help of the pres 
tidigitateur lies in just this mood of the public. It is 
not by dexterity alone that he accomplishes his wonders, 
‘The word prestidigitation is not well chosen, A good 
conjurer makes the uninitiated believe that he does every- 
thing so skillfully and rapidly that you cannot be de- 
ceived, 


In reality however he makes the necessary 
4 PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING. 
motions with great calmness and slowness. ‘The per- 
fection lies in the art to influence the spectator to such 
an extent that you can do anything before his eyes 
without its being noticed. An expert must of course 
have a natural talent for this second requirement of his 
profession. We see many amateurs who could have 
achieved good results if only they had not had the foo!- 
ish vanity to boast of their “dexterity.” The charm of 
this art does not lie in the power to surprise the spec- 
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tator with ape-like rapidity, but the capability of mak- 
ing him go home with the feeling that he has spent an 
hour in a real world of wonders. The last effect is, 
from an aesthetic point of view, much higher than the 
first, and raises prestidigitation above the level of jug- 
glery. The reason for this is that persons from the best 
circles of society, take to conjuring without hesitation 
but would never think of producing juggling tricks. 
“The caution for less haste has another reason, The aud- 
ience needs time to see the movements and waderstand 
their meaning. If for instance in some transformation, 
the second phase takes place without the first being 
properly announced, say, if in the changing of am orange 
into an apple nobody noticed that the first object » 
really an orange the whole trick is of course a failure. 
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‘Thereforethe real conjurer must have that perfect repose 
which is not given to everybody. Besides a presence 
which inspires confidence and an imposing address, he 
must have the faculty to surround himself with a mag- 
ical atmosphere in which the spectators believe the most 
Incredible things possible and take the most simple as 
wonderful. In this direction lies the psychological im- 
portance of many litle devices which the practical man 
generally uses, For instance he does not ask for the 
needed dollar, but charms it out of the nose of some 
stranger. He does not put his gloves in his pockets 
like ordinary beings, but rubs them away between his 
hands. At last the spectator does not know how to get 
‘out of such a labyrinth of witcheraft, and is in a frame 
of mind which makes the conjurer’s task an easy one. 

‘The main secret of all prestidigitateurs, however, lies 
in the power to direct the thoughts of the audience into 
such a groove that a solution of the trick seems for the 
moment the natural result of the artificially underlying 
causes. The public must think the card has been trans- 
formed by a breath; in this way following the train of 
thoughts which has been suggested by the conjurer in 
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all possible ways, Then reason tums up and says: It 
is impossible that a breath can transform an ace of hearts 
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into a jack of spades, and from this logical contradiction 
of two simultaneous ideas, results the unpleasant con- 
sciousness of illusion. Self consciousness isthesubject- 
ive condition of this psychélogical foundation of the con- 
jurer’s art. From the moment he takes the cards in his 
hands, the artist must believe firmly that he can do as he 
pleases. Every expression must fall from his mouth as 
though it were a real magic sentence, and his own false 
assertions must scem truth to himself, 
is convinced convinces, Much depends on the skillful 
geouping of the trick. In this way a comparatively 
siuaple trick may be used profitably as a pedagogic prep- 
aration for a greater wonder, and thought connections 
can be produced which ar 
of the experiments. 

The most important in the art of performing hows 
the language and the gestures. No rules can 
be'given, but perhaps an example can explain what is 
required, Let us take for instance the vanishing of a 
collar. 
C 


Only he who 


very favorable to the success 


eve 


Directions say: Take the dollar between the 
m'y and middie finger of the left hand, take hold 
of i: seemingly with the right hand which is then ime 
mediately closed, then you open it and show it empty 


to the audience against their expectations. The whole 
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trick consists in dropping the dollar into the palm 
of the left hand where it remains concealed. This is 
done at the moment you pretend to take hold of it with 
the right hand. One should see this simple trick per- 
formed by some first-class artist like Prof. Rouclere. 
He takes the dollar and throws it repeatedly on the 
wooden table top, to prove as he says, that it is a gen- 
ine dollar. In reality he gives every one the impression 
that a thing which makes so much noise cannot disap- 
pear noiselesely, an impression which increases the effect 
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of the trick. ‘Then the clear vibrating sound confuses 
the spectators to such a degree that they follow further 
developments in a sleepy condition, He then takes the 
coin in his left hand, looks closely at the right hand, as, 
if it were the most important, and takes hold of the 
dollar, This trick is so convincing that you would be 
willing to swear the right hand held the coin, the posi- 
tion of the fingers adapts them naturally to this supposi- 
tion, As soon as he has taken hold he moves his right 
hand sideways, away from the left hand, the whole body 
follows the movement; the head bent forward, the look i 
his eyes, everything forces the spectator to follow this 
hand, In the meantime the two first fingers of the feft 
hhand point to the right hand, while the two other fingers 
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hold the coin which is covered by the thumb. By sach 
shading and particularly by the constant talking of the 
artist the whole attention is concentrated on the right 
hand, and everybody makes up his mind to pay close 
attention, to see how the dollar will disappear from this 
hand, He makes little backward movements with the 
fingers, by which they move gradually away from the 
palm of the hand, and apparently deeply interested in the 
phenomenon, he says, “see how the dollar grows smaller 
and smaller, there, it has disappeared entirely, melted 
away.” He opens the fingers wide, straightens himself 
up, and the sparkding eyes seem to say, “how queerly 
that disappeared, itis strange!” 

How can one be educated to become such a wizard? 
the reader will ask. First of all practice, practice con- 
stantly. You go from the simple tricks to the more diffi- 
cult ones by practicing first the single part, then the 
whole, This first stage, which can be learned from 
teachers and books, contains but few psychologically 
important elements.” As soon as the technical side of a 
trick is mastered to perfection, the student must turn 
to the dramatic, which is the most important as far as 
the effect is concerned. ‘Hence in order to acquire the 
‘greatest possible naturalness it is better to practice in 
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front of a mirror. In doing so the conjurer must do 
really what he Tater on only pretends to-do. He must 
observe closely, the positions and motions of his hands, 
and imitate ehem with great accuracy, that there may be 
no difference between reality and illusion. 

First of all he must become accustomed to following 
with his eyes the hand which seems to hold the object, 
as it is the surest means to draw the attention of the 
audience in the same direction, From the preceding 
we can see that touch and sight are the most important 
senses in the execution of our art. Methodical cultiva- 
tion is the chief object of the studious prestidigitateur. 
It is a good plan to. practice the juggler’s art im order 
to lear the accommodation of motion. In researches in 
so-called Myology we have had much to do with jug- 
glers, and must admit that the fine sensibility of these 
people for fle slightest vacillation of balance and the 
adaptation of their movements are almost incredible, 
‘A Japanese performer juggled once four differently 
weighted balls in the air, and at the same time read aloud 
from an English paper; he must therefore calculate ex~ 
actly what motions to make with his hands, though his 
eyes and attention were occupied in another direction, 
The French conjurer Cazeneuve nossesses an equally 
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‘wonderful sensibility of touch, He is able te take from 
the top of a pack of cards, by placing his fingers at 
the ends of the cards, any number he wishes at one 
grasp. You ask for six cards, he takes the cards off 
and gives you exactly six, without stopping to look at 
‘or count them himself, You ask for twenty, he does the 
same, thirteen, thirty, twenty-four, always the same suc- 
cess. What fabulous sensibility is necessary for these 
slight differences in height can best be learned by try- 
ing the same experiment, 

Robert Houdin gives important hints for the de- 
velopment of sight. He had always admired in pian- 
ists the capability of looking over a large number of 
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black dots; he saw that this appreciative observation 
‘could be carried further if based on intelligence and 
memory. He began a series of exercises which can be 
‘explained in a few words, Nearly all normal persons 
can give the number of a few objects at a glance, mostly 
five, Whether there are three, four or five coins lying 
together, one.can see without thinking but as the number 
increases a little reflection is necessary. Houdin, with 
his son Emile, undertook to cultivate their perceptions to 
such a degree that they could calculate the number of 
domino stones which were taken at random from 2 set, 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING. a 

‘Alter some weeks’ practice the maximum had reached 
12, Now he changed the experiments to include objects 
of different kinds, For this purpose they took daily 
walks through the streets together, when they came to a 
show window filled with different articles, they looked in 
attentively, then walking away stopped after going a few 
steps, and made notes of the objects they had seen in that 
short time. At first they only saw four or five distinetly, 
in afew months they had carried it to thirty, the little one 
‘even sometimes to forty. With the help of this abnormal 
power of perception, Houdin was enabled to do most of 
his brilliant tricks, among others the experiment called 
“Second Sight” 

Now-a-days we can easily explain this so-called 
Second Sight/ which in the ‘40's and "60's attracted 
the attention of the whole civilized world. The fatk 
collected on a table a number of objects, say twenty, 
and turned around for half a minute in such a way 
that the boy could see them, then he was able to tell 
the number of objects and describe them; what was 
missing could be helped out by an ingenious code of 
signals, ‘This was specially used when the articles were 
wrapped up. In this case Houdin would draw the giver 
into a short conversation, using the time to bore a Fittle 
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hole in the wrapping paper with his thumb nail which he 
kept sharp for that purpose, and to examine the con- 
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tents with the eagle eye of the former mechanic. It is 
astonishing to hear that experiments were made in this 
way which werealmostwonders. Weare alsotoldthathe 
profited by his studies in another direction, This prac- 
ticing had given him the faculty of following simultane- 


‘ously two different idea: or things; he would think cf 
what he was doing and what he was saying, two very 
different operati 
ant thing for the artist to make the play ofhis hands quite 
independent of the motions of his body, and to perform 
the trick without moving the parts of the body not in use, 


s with the conjurer. It isa very import- 


The fingers must form a mechanism by themselves, 
which works quite independently. Only then is the con- 
jurer able to observe the faces of the spectators with sulfis 
cient care to avoid threatening dangers, So armed he 
will be invincible. ‘The practiced artist never fails in 
his trieks. The facility of execution is the only thing 
tat depends in a certain way on the public, The ig- 
norant are more difficult to deceive than the edueated, 
‘The former sees in every “tour” a mistrust in his ins 
telfigence, an attempt to dupe him, against which he 
fights with all his might, while the latter gives himself 
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up willingly to the illusion, as he came for the purpose 
of being deceived. But it is almost incredible what 
“paivete” the best educated often display. We have seen 
2 professor who when speaking of the well known link- 
ing ring trick, swore high and fow that he had examined 
all eight rings, though in realty he had held but two in 
his hands. The explanation of this lies in the two 
elementary functions of our psychological organism; 
association and imitation, 

‘The laws of representative reproduction are the lead- 
‘ing points for the mechanic of consciousness (thought 
ful mechanic). Modern psychology teaches that when 
representation A, has been simultaneous with representa 
tion B, or immediately preceded it, B has a tendency to 
return to consciousness as soon as A returns, It is then 
said that B is associated with A. The sight of a knife 
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handle awakens in you immediately the idea of the blade 
always seen with it, and the flash of lightning always 
produces the expectation of a thunderbolt. The simplest 
type of deception consists in that certain expectations are 
not fulfilled by unusual outward circumstances. When I 
can feel with crossed fingers more than one rownd ob- 
ject, where there is only one, I can be convinced only 
by seeing that I have but one sphere, The experience 
” PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING, 
was made a thousand times that what is felt double is 
alsodouble produces in this case an illusion. Ithappens 
sometimes when you are travelling that early in the 
morning you lift your water pitcher in such a manner 
that it'almost flies up to the ceiling; the reason is the 
carelessness of the chambermaid, who has forgotten to 
fill the pitcher, ‘The weight of the pitcher and the: re- 
quired exertion are associated together in a peculiar way. 
‘The reader has surely already seen the puzzling trick 
of breaking several borrowed rings and loading them in 
a pistol, which is then fired at a box, from which are 
taken half a dozen others in the innermost, of which are 
found the rings. Without stopping to explain the first 
part of this trick we shall examine the second part, The 
artist places a large box on the table, he unlocks and 
‘opens it, in it is found a smaller box which is taken out, 
opened and found to contain a third box, When the 
conjurer has shown to the public that 2 came out of 1, 
and 3 out of 2, he can easily take the last and smallest box 
from the ledge of the table in such a manner as if it came 
out of the next largest box. The observer is fully con 
vinced of the truth by the reality of the first circumstances 
and never doubts that 4 came out of 8. The psycholog- 
ical foundation of deception lies in the ingenious use 
PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING. 3 
‘of the sual association, The taking of a box, and the 
taking’ of this box out of another box are two repre- 
sentations, between which the cleverness of the conjurer 
hhas artificially drawn a close connection. The spectator 
is led to draw a logically correct conclusion from two 
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first causes, also in the third case, where the suppositions 
do not take place as in the first and second cases. We 
have herein a new principle in conjuring. It is first, to 
really do that which you want the observer to believe you 
have done. In fact this rule is often followed in reality: 
First, the artist really throws a few dollars into the hat 
before he prevents the others by palming, from follow- 
ing their predecessors; he actually places one card on 
the second pack, before he slides the other four into his 
sleeve, 

‘The disappearing of an orange in the air is a classi- 
cal illustration of this fact. You sit at the head of » 
table, throw an orange about two feet high, catch it with 
one hand and drop this hand below the table top as you 
do so, the orange is again thrown up, and this time about 
4 feet, it is again caught and again the hand goes down 
below the table for a third throw, but the orange this time 
{s dropped on your lap and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion the third throwing motion is made. Nine-tenths of 
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the public see the orange disappear in the air. In this 
simple and instructive experiment there is no covering 
as in the trick of passing the coins into a hat mentioned 
above, and there is no apparatus as in the trick with the 
boxes. Everything depends on the subjective conditions 
of deception not on any outward means, Some small 
tricks are'to be understood in the sense of psychological 
measures. Suppose that a coin left in the right hand 
passed seemingly into the left hand. If the conjurer 
‘would open the left hand immediately and show that the 
coin was not in it, the spectator would easily find the 
proper explanation, namely that the dollar never passed 
into the left hand, But if he waits one or two moments 
before he shows the hand open in order that the specta- 
tors get used to the thought that it holds the coin, and if 
he rubs the palm of the left hand gently with the right 
hand, he not only gives the latter 2 proper occupation 
but also gives the spectators an impression that the mys- 
tetious movement of the right hand is in some way the 
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cause of the disappearance of the coin, One must ex- 
perience how such trifles can deceive sharp and com- 
petent observers. The spectator knows in the abstract 
very well that the rubbing of the palm with the fingers 
of the other hand is no adequate reason for the disappear 
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ance of the coin, but as the disappearance is beyond 
a doubt, the mind involuntarily accepts the explanations 
offered indirectly. 

The really senseless “ruffling” of cards works in the 
‘same way. Suppose the case when the conjurer puts a 
certain card in a certain place in the pack necessary for 
the trick without the spectator being aware of it. First 
bbe shows that everything is in its proper place, he rufftes 
the cards and most spectators believe that the transposi~ 
tion took place at that moment and will understand less 
about the trick than they would otherwise. ‘This last 
trick can be counted among those belonging to the cate~ 
gory of diversion of attention. By awakening interest 
for some unimportant detail, the conjurer concentrates 
the attention on some false point, or negatively, diverts ft 
from the main object, and we all know the senses of an 
inattentive person are pretty dull. The pickpocket is 
psychologist enough to select theatres and exhibitions 
for the field of his exploits, because he is sure that in such 
places people pay little attention to watch and pocket- 
book. Just so the conjurer never reveals in advance the 
full nature of a trick, that the spectator may not know 
where to center his attention. The French conjurer De- 
eremps gave a similar rule, When causing the disap- 
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pearance of some object tht conjurer counts one, two, 
three; the object must really disappear before three, not 
at three, because the attention of the public being directed 
to three, they do not notice what happens at one or two. 
Personally we have often wondered at our own unpre- 
tentious performances before friends how men of deep 
research can be so blind to what takes place before their 
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eyes. The course of thought of the uninitiated never goes 
the natural way. He cannot imagine that the conjurer 
‘works with such simple means and such boldness. He 
looks for the most complicated hypothesis, or leads every- 
thing back to a favorite performance, as for instance, 
the disappearing of the object up the coat sleeve, which 
is very seldom used in practice. But no matter what he 
does it will always be possible to divert him for the 
moment so that the coup can be made unnoticed. 
A specially successful method of diversion is founded 
‘on the human craze for imitation. We are inclined to 
imitate all actions we have witnessed. If we see some: 
body yawn, we yawn also, if we see him laugh, we feel 
a tickling in the corners of our mouth, if we see him turn 
around we have the same wish, if he lopk upwards we do 
the same, The conjurer counts on this in many cases, 
He always looks in the direction where he wants the 
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attention of the public, and does everything himself which 
he wants the public to do, If he looks, pensively at the 
ceiling, the heads of all present turn with an audible 
‘movement upwards, and it is a funny sight during this 
to see how the fingers exchange cards quietly or perform 
some other manipulations. Ifthe trick is in the left hand, 
the conjurer turns sharply to the person to his right pre« 
suming correctly that the spectators will make the same 
movement and will not notice what is going on in the left 
hand. Ina great number of tricks he must bring a card 
to the top of the pack that has been placed in the middle 
of the pack. Naturally it would be wrong to make the 
necessary movement as soon as he has the card, because 
even the quickest and most skillful execution would be 
noticed by the spectators. On the contrary the conjurer 
holds the pack quietly and after a short pause asks the 
‘one who drew the card: “You are sure you will recog= 
nize the card again?” As soon as he begins to speak: 
‘everybody will involuntarily look at his face and he can 
then “make the pass” in an easy manner. Every sharp 
short remark will for a moment at least divert the eyes 
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from the hands and direct them to the mouth, according 
to the above mentioned law of imitation. 

Enough of the results of theoretical research for the 
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practice of magic. The relations to scientific psychology 
‘are numerous and varied. Let us look at the series of exe 
periments by Houdin which were based on momentary 
perception and counting of different objects. These ob- 
jects deserve attention because they show a new way 
10 class the higher actions of the soul-life numeratively. 
Peycho-Physics has confined itself till now to the lower 
psychical functions of the senses with the reaction in 
motions or judgments. Mr, Ebbinghaus some years ago 
‘began to put down complicated processes in numbers. 
‘This searcher examines how many words or syllables a 
person can remember, after hearing them once; further 
how offen he must repeat a certain number of words to 
now them, how often he must repeat the same process 
after a few hours or a few days and what practice has 
to do with it, The same thought underlies Houdin’s 
series, It treats of the slowly acquired faculty of giving 
the number of objects after looking at them once with- 
‘out any conscious addition, in other words it treats of that 
peculiar faculty of developed beings which can be called 
unconscious counting. According to the French con 
jurer and to the occasional communications of Mr, Preyer 
and others, the limit of momentary calculation lies be- 
tween 5 and 6, and that would correspond with the ienit 
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beyond which we cannnot remember one syllable words 
by hearing them only once. This shows a new possi- 
bility which deserves consideration, to put the mystery 
of our inner life in numbers and dates. When besides the 
number a description of the object is asked for, the task 
is complicated in a way which makes the solution much 
‘more difficult. ‘Then the “interest” comes into play. A 
lady who can scarcely remember four equal objects at 
once can describe accurately the toilet of a lady who 
passed her in a carriage. Therefore the psychologist 
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will be able to do but little with Houdin’s second series. 
‘The trick to make an orange disappear in the air, looks 
at first to be a positive hallucination, We mention the 
peculiar fact that even in quite normal persons artificial 
representations can be produced which have the char 
acter of outwardly induced perceptions, without there 
being anything in reality to bring them forth. ‘The ap- 
parition however requires first a preceding attraction 
of the senses which removes it from hallucinations and 
brings it near to the so-called perception of repetition, 
and secondly there is no outward attraction. ‘There is no 
object flying up as substitute for the false conception 
of the orange, but only a motion, But the impression 
fon the senses made by the motion is sufficient to pro- 
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duce the repeated picture of the associated object, We 
have to deal with an illusion, the subjective interpolating, 
of a given object of perception, Mentally and physically 
healthy persons have illusions, especially when fear or 
other feelings excite the imagination. ‘Those who under- 
stand hypnotism know that the concentration of all soul 
faculties on one certain effect will produce this effect 
subjectively, Whilst there are no postive hallucinations 
to be found in the realm of deception, there are enough 
negative hallucinations. A positive hallucination makes 
‘you see something which does not exist, a negative causes 
‘you to see where there is something. Who has not hap- 
pened to look for an object which was right before his 
eyes? The impression on the senses exists, is received, 
‘ut not taken into consciousness, and in this way a mo- 
mentary condition of soul-blindness is produced in which 
negative hallucinations are possible. ‘The conjurer pro- 
duces artificially such abstractions and uses them sys- 
tematically for his purposes. Mr, Moll says very cor- 
rectly that “ the perception of objects can be prevented 
in hypnotized people by suggestion.” Took at the con- 
jurer’s hands and pay close attention, and you will see 
fhow he conceals objects, makes the pass, and how he 
exchanges cards right before the eyes of the spectators, 
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‘The conjurer however knows how to attract the attention 
by adroit speeches, so that even those who see the hands 
are not able to explain the transactions, "The exchange 
cof cards for instance is seen by the spectator, the sense 
isexcited,butitdoesnottouch consciousness. Wecould 
go further yet than Moll has done in citing analogies 
between the psychology of hypnotism and of pretidigita 
tlon. 

In conclusion we will mention @ contribution which 
magic gives us for the compression of free will. The 
well kmown trick of having a card drawn from a pack and 
to correctly name the card immediately, consists in that 
the spectator believes he is choosing one himself, while 
the conjurer confines the will and-forces it into @ certain 
direction, mostly by putting the card to be selected in an 
easy place, or by moving it forward at the moment when. 
the fingers of the person reach for it. There is probably 
no better illustration for the determination of all our 
actions; and in playing the cards of the game of life, we 
do not seize haphazard any card but select those which 
some unknown law prescribes for us. 

“Spiritualism is magic.” “You often hear this explana 
tion made by those who do not know, and a number of 
harmless fellows try to prove it by “anti-spiritualistic 
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demonstrations.” ‘The kernel of the thing is not reached 
thereby, as is proved by the ever increasing number of 
the followers of the new doctrine, and by the number of 
scholars who persist in the defense of mediumistic facts 
notwithstanding all exposures, 

‘The principal reason seems to be the following: In 
‘our age of natural science, religion and philosophy do not 
offer the masses support enough to gain clearness about 
‘the problem of fife. Still the metaphysical need of all 
deeper minds drives them over the materialistic desert; 
spiritualism in the armor of exact science steps in and 
“I will prove to you, that there is life after death.” 
Can it be wondered at that such experimental ethics find 
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a loud echo in thoughful people, and that a social stir 
takes the place of the seeds of those beliefs which have 
‘existed at all times and with all nations? 

‘The circumspect science is powerless against such 
streams. He who believes with all his heart in spirit- 
ualism cannot be convinced by reasoning; logic always 
succumbs before feeling and humors, It will therefore be 
useless to throw a few drops of water upon the fire of 
the psychological epidemic. 

‘Side by side with the fanatics of the spitit belief are 
‘many who consider it their duty to examine with an un- 
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prejudiced mind all remarkable reports and all pheaom= 
ena. For those only are meant the following remarks as 
a sort of application of the foregoing explanations. 

‘We owe our knowledge of mediumistic apparitions 
almost without exception to written reports, In other 
words, we never know what has happened somewhere, 
but only what certain persons believe to have experi- 
enced. 

‘There is a great difference between the two, as we 
hhave seen. A person sees an orange disappear in the air, 
without being able to explain the wonder; he believes 
to have examined eight rings, while he only had two in 
his hands; he believes to have drawn a card according 
to his own free will, while it was put in his fingers; he 
believes to have held an object continually while it was 
in quite a different place for some minutes. When later 
fon he describes these tricks to a third person the latter 
considers them incomprehensible. It ss extremely naive 
when the reporters attempt to render exactly the ob- 
jective transactions in describing their subjective obser 
vations. 

Davey’s experiments are a proof of the reverse. This 
gentleman who is a member of the London Society for 
Psychical Research and was a prestidigetateur from ia- 
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dination, acquired by constant practice such a perfection 
in the well known slate writing, that he gave suocessful 
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performances before numerous people, He never told 
the guests that he had communications from the spirits, 
nor that it was magic; he let everyone think whatever 
hhe pleased. After the seance, which was given free of 
charge, Mr, Davey requested those present to send him 
on the following day their impressions in writing. He 
published the letters received which sound so extraordin- 
ary that one could believe in secret forces, 

‘Writing on slates which were closed and kept care- 
fully secluded; writing on slates which were pressed by 
the witnesses against the lower surface of the table or 
held by them near the table; answers to questions which 
were written secretly on double slates; correct quota 
tions from books which had been chosen at random by 
other witnesses, sometimes only in thought, when the 
books were not even touched by the medium and the 
slates carefully watched; messages in different lan- 
guages unknown to the medium, 

Although self-writing pieces of slate pencil were 
hheard and moving pieces of chalk were seen, none of 
the spectators saw the most interesting phenomenon, 
famely, the writing of, and by, Mr. Davey. 
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The sources from which come such exaggerated re- 
ports can be classed in four groups. First: the observer 
interpolates a fact which did not occur, but which he has 
‘been forced to believe has occurred; he imagines he 
has examined the slate, when in fact he has not. Second: 
hhe confuses two like ideas; he says he has examined the 
slates thoroughly when in reality he only did it super~ 
ficially o without aknowledge ofthe main points. Third: 
the witness changes the order of events according to a 
very easy deception of memory. In his opinion he ex- 
amined the slates much later than he really did. Fourth 
and last: he overlooks certain details which he has been 
purposely told were of no consequence, he does not men- 
tion that the medium asked him once to close the win- 
dow, by which the trick was made possible. You can 
rot remember everything, much less write it down. How 
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difficult it is to write in unobjectionable completeness an. 
‘every day occurrence, how much mote difficult to de- 
scribe an event which bears the character of the inex- 
plicable and which, by its skipping appearance, takes a 
‘constant observation almost impossible. 

‘Added to this, most people go to the seances expect 
ing wonders. Mr. Davey has proved by experiments 
that of equally able spectators, those are better capable of 
2 PSYCHOLOGY OF CONJURING. 
seeing through the modus operandi who know that magie 
is at work. It is easy to understand how expectancy, 
the charm of mystery and the crude illusions to the most 
sacred affairs of the heart (by citing dead relations) must 
excite the nerves and impair the sharp eye, Besfdes the 
medium is specially careful to leave the audience in 
doubt as to the interpretation of what has been seen and 
heard and this psychical condition of the spectators holds 
the key for many otherwise inexplicable events, Every 
rustling passes for a rap, every light reflection for a spirit, 
form, every accidental touch for the manifestation from 
higher spheres, ‘The spectator overlooks the natural, 
physical explanation on one side and,on the other, creates 
wonders out of nothing. He infects others with his ex- 
citement and is in his turn influenced by them, 

‘The same form which is recognized by a spectator 
in cold blood as the skillfully draped figure of the 
medium, is taken by the audience as the faithful image of, 
different persons who in their lifetime had no resem- 
‘lance whatever. 

‘An American naturalist tells us he had to put his 
hands to his head when he heard the same puppet ad- 
dressed as “grandmother,” “my sweet Betty,” “papa,” 
“ttle Rob.” Everybody sees what he expects to see, and. 
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what touches his interests most closely. Create a belief 
and the facts will come of themselves. 

‘When an object disappears or changes its place, the 
spiritualist sees in the fact a sign of supernatural influ- 
cence, like the Papuan who suspects a spirit behind every 
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‘cannon-ball. Because he does not know powder, he 
lacks certain knowledge without which it is impossible 
to judge rightly. 

Common sense alone does not entitle a person to judge 
competently of the safety of fetters; only the man who is 
familiar with the technic of knots and the different ways 
of tying can express an opinion. To decide whether a 
closure is right or not, requires technical knowledge. 
Most people imagine that they can go unprepared to a 
spiritualistic seance and pass @ correct opinion on the 
existence or non-existence of prestidigitation. ‘This stand- 
point is as childish as when a layman expresses himself 
‘an the genuineness of.the seal of the middle-ages or on 
the nature of a nervous affection. 

Let us explain this with an example. 

‘The conjurer often uses the trick to make an occur- 
rence of greater importance by referring it to a heter- 
ogeneal hearer. The trick to make “any watch. 2 re- 
peater,” consists in that alittle watch carried in the pocket 
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makes the sound, and the manipulations with the watch 
are only apparently made. Those who do not know 
this, will hardly think that the harmonica of Monk and 
Home, played by invisible hands can be explained in the 
same way. A constant number in Dr. Monk's program 
‘was to put a musical box on the table, to cover it with 2 
cigar box and to make it play and stop as desired. Gen- 
ral explanation: “Spirits” In reality the sounds pro- 
ceeded from a musical box, which concealed by the wide 
‘trousers was carried above the knee and set in motion by 
being pressed against the table, Here also the old psycho- 
logical rule proves true: “the simpler a trick, the harder 
it is to find it out.” 

‘A great advantage for the deceiving medium lies in 
the fact that he makes “conditions for his success,” and 


at the worst puts the blame of a failure on the audience 
cor on the spirits. We hear that half-darkness is very ad- 
‘vantageous, because it is ‘positive’ that we must never 
look wheresomethingis in its development,and othernice 
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things. Mrs. Sidgwick, the wife of the well known 
Cambridge professor of philosophy and president of the 
Society for Peychical Research counts five reasons for 
doubt in Shade’s performances; his efforts to divert at- 
ention, his position which always allows him to manip- 
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ulate the slate with his right hand, the vague character 
of his communications, the limitation of the spectators to 
two or three and the way he places them, which excludes 
all possibility of their looking under the table. 

‘She might have added, that according to the observa- 
tion of Seybert’s commission, Slade and other mediums 
with the genuine conjurer’s craftiness, perform the tricks 
before they announce what fs going to happen, 

‘To the accomplished magician and conjurer itis com- 
paratively easy to explain the smallest fractions of spirit 
ualistic experiences through the psychology of magic, 
I mean to say that they can be traced to deceitful manip- 
ulations, and to the use of known means, In reaching, 
this conclusion, diametrically opposite to that of Dr. 
Dessoir, I am not only expressing my own opinion but 
also that of many persons of many years experience 
in spiritualistic circles, 

‘THE CONJURING HUSBAND. 


‘The niceet husband in the 
land 

Tsonewholives by sleight- 
of-hand, 

At mort for instance— 
‘one, two, three 


‘Though there may be of wood a dearth, 
He builds a fre upon the hearth; 
‘And tums a pair of worn-out shoes 
“To beef as good as one could choose. 
Atl else that at feast would please, 

He from a nightcap takes with ease; 

‘And without trouble oF 

ado, 
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‘Himself cam roast, or boil 
or stew. 


‘At noon and evening ‘tis 


‘Whate'er is needed for her 

His magic wand will 
quick produce; 

‘Fresh toiletsin the newest 
atyle 

‘Axe ready in a Ile while, 
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‘Wraps, gold and jewels; in short, all 
‘That she may long for, great or swall. 
Searcely has ahe the wish complete, 
Before he lays it at her feet. 
‘And yet—you'll wonder it should be— 
‘The two will sometimes disagree, 
ry And whatsoe'er he may 


“There he goes!” “That's him!” “Who?” “Why 
Herrmann, the Great Magician.” “He looks it, Doesn't 
he?” 

‘Thousands upon thousands of times in every land and 
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tongue where civilization has so much as made a track, 
have such remarks as that, and much more of the same 
kkind, followed the wonderful conjurer, Alexander Herr- 
mann, and the other great ones of his guild who pre- 
ceded him, There is ever an atmosphere of mystery 
about the magician, and for the most part it is not him- 
self that makes it, Tt is the product of the fame of his 
art, and fame is the babble of tongues, and that which io 
the echo of thought and talk, print and pictures, 

It is human nature to exaggerate and the love of mys 
tery is instinctive. In ordinary conversations if we de- 
sire to picture how small anything is we describe it with 
the closest possible approach to the thing we can think 

© 


But; ily over the hills of snew 
A bere bd ei cae 
Saint, and bending 
R whispered a mystic name. 
Saint Peter eared, 


‘good saint answered, with e&rnest air, 


i Py 

“"t peay you will have no 

For Jou practiced avether magle 
‘counts a8 well up here” 


the 
‘You brightoed the word ith a Slewed art 
“That counts up here the xine” 
Saint Peter mused by the 
‘And his face feet tay” 
Aatbethonght of the earth of thet on earth 
“That had let the suagician in. 

Atpest Bickiow Parng. 
Born, February 11, 1843. 
Died, December 17, 1898. 
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of that is littleSt, in reason, and the same course is fol 
lowed in-the matter of great things. ‘Thus it is that he 
who kills a suake makes it a monstrously large one or 
an infinitesimally small one, as best suits his purposes for 
the occasion, and yet he never thinks that he is doing his 
character for veracity any violence whatever. 

‘The love of mystery is very similar in its expression 


anid it has enabled persons to see ghosts and swear to 
the fact, when every reasonable man knows there is no 


such thing as a ghost. 
‘What man brought up in the country; and especially 


in a country town, does not remember his boyish specs 
lations as to what mysterious place the circus came from 
and to what mysterious place it went? What strange 
and wonderful people those performers were, in their 


flesh-colored tights and the tinsel of their dress, What 


‘a cutious world there was under the great white canopy 
where the vast arena of seats, and the magic circle of 


the sawdust ring had sprung up in a forenoon, actually 


changing the air and aspect of the locality! So strange 
was it alf that for days after the show was gone, boys, 
and sometimes their girl companions haunted the de- 
serted ring, and the places where the sideshows and the 
dressing rooms, and even the stables, had been, to muse 
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upon the vanished wonders and mysteries, and to hunt 
for little bits of tinsel, or a nail, or anything that might 
have belonged to the “old clown,” or the “active man,” 
‘of the beautiful lady who rode the arch-necked horse 
so daringly. Finding them, how long they were kept 
as highly prized souvenirs of the great mystery, that 
‘caine out of the horizon in a long and gran4, procession 
‘one beautiful morning and disappeared into the unknown, 
during the night. 

And from that enchanted hour, the fortunate boys who 
had actually seen the circus, would rival each other tell- 
ing other boys who had not seen it, what was done there, 
and stretching to the extreme limit the distance that a 
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‘vaulter had jumped, and increasing the number of horses 
that he had thrown a “summerset” over; lying in each 
‘other's faces about it all, and yet without a qualm of 
conscience, for did they not actually believe, themselves, 
that it was so near truth that the litle variation "made 10 
difference? And it did not, for it was human nature— 
boy human mature. 

And in this, as in everything else, the boy is father 
tothe man, Not only boys, but men, and not only mea, 
‘but great kings, emperors, philosophers, doctors and 
‘savants, have been mystified by the magician, and have 
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»wered upon him fame, fortune and favor, and all for 
eof mystery—mystery made so much more mys- 
‘ous bythe exaggerations of the narrator. Now-a-days, 
-ver, notwithstanding the fact that there still exists 
much as before a love of mystery and a tendency 
to exaggerate, and that the magician wins money and 
applause just the same by his art, magic is no longer a 
nor is the conjurer’s calling amyterious profession. 
magician is applauded for his deftness, for his in- 
Fé ty, for his scientific attain 
cSeverness, and he becomes famous just as the successful 
physician, the able lawyer, the brilliant writer, the clear 


ents and his general 


man, the bright inventor, and all others who attain 


high places in any respectable and helpful calling. The 


gician is no longer an ignorant chatlatan who per- 
forms his tricks in star spangled gown or imposing tur- 
ban, and with the aid of strange and far-fetched words, 
the gyrations of dervishes and the “hocus-pocus” of the 
ancient fakir, 

‘The magicjan of to-day appears before his audience 
in the conventional attire of 2 vell-iressed gentleman at 
an evening party and his performances are the results 
= 
his profession and patient, never-wearying practice, 


elligent invention, long study, profound devotion to 
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Such a magician was the late Alexander Herrmann, 
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whose life, career and leading professional secrets are re~ 


lated in this work, for the first time; a man of whom 
volume after volume might be written, relating his thou- 
sand-and-one adveritures, his good-natured pranks,the 
amusing incidents originated by him, the good deeds 
he performed urged by his generous nature,and which 
often were without further magical association than the 
happiness he frequently brought io the needy or dis- 
tressed. 

‘Alexander Herrmann came of a race of high class con 
javers. ‘The information concerhing the femnily fs meagre, 
however, for its fame really dates from the 
Herrmann, the (much) older brother end 
‘Alexander, and the greatest magician of b 
had an uncle who had made some reputation in the art, 
but their father, while accomplished in it, did mot proce 
tice conjuring as a profession, and was strongly opposed 
toh ving his sons do'so. Carl's persistence in his chosen 
cares caused him to be discarded by his parent who had 
map, cd out for him a different life's occupation. The 
father was a German Jew and a doctor of medicine and 
the mother a pure Breton Frenchwoman;they had six- 
tect children in all, of whom Carl was the oldest of the 
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boys—o whom there were eight,—and Alexander the 
youngest. As stated:above, the father, while not giving 
himself up to the profession, often performed before very 
distinguished audiences and was @ prime favorite of the 
Sultan of Turkey, who often sent for him and paid him 
princely sums for his entertainments. He was also the 
intimate of Emperor Napoleon, who frequently befriend- 
ed him and at one time presented hin with a beautiful 
and costly watch, affectionately and wittily. inscribed 
by direction of the great Corsican. This watch de- 
scended to Alexander who carried it until the day of his 
death and it is now in the possession of his widow. 

Carl Herrmann, whose real given nc ne was Compars, 
was born in Hanover, January 23d, 1816, though it is 
often said he was born in Poland. He died at Carisbad, 
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July 8th, 1882, being then in his 72d year. His career 
as a prestidigitateur began in 1848, and he soon earned 
the title of “Prince of Conjurers.” 

While yet 2 boy Carl accompanied his family to Paris 
and was already intent upon the p-actice of magic, but 
his father succeeded for a time in ‘eeping the youth’s 
penchant in abeyance. at to school at the 
Paris University and studied medicine and then for a 
time lived in great poverty in the Quartier Latin, Event 
3 


tually,however, he shook off all trammels and definitely 


He was s 
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assumed the profession of a magician, which ultimately 


Drought him fame and a vast fortune, besides a large 
and wonderful colfection of curios and rare antiques from 
all parts of the world, Carl Herrmann's tours extended. 


CARE MURKSANN, 
over the whole world, and there was probably Inot a 
single royal court in Europe before which he did not 
perform. The unfortunate Sultan, Abdul Aziz, was 


among his warmest admirers, and used to pay him a 


est 


and pends Tr ion. Dur= 


for every rej 
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ing one of these performances, he exhibited two pigeons, 
‘one white and one black, and managed to place the white 
head on the black pigeon and vice versa. This pleased 
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the Sultan greatly, and he asked Herrmann to try the 


same trick with a black and white slave, but the con- 
jurer declared that that was beyond his powers. On 
another occasion he took a rare and valuable watch 
from the Sultan and pretended to throw it into the sea, 
his Majesty, of course, finding it again in his own pocket. 
‘The Cear Nicholas also bestowed great favors on Ca: 
Herrmann, who, it is said, received a million rubl. 
one Russian tour. He Je—this is in- 
deed a family trait—and only a few days before his 
if of the v 


s very charit 


3 of 


death sent 1,500 franes for the 
the Opera-Comique conflagration w 
in 1887, In Vienna, where he resided, he was. very 


popular, and when he celebrated his seventieth birthday, 


h horrified Paris 


a distinguished company assembled in his residence to 
, who survived him, 


congratulate him, His second 
was a Frenchwoman, named Mile. Ercest, whom he 
met in Gibraltar, His first wile, from “vhot he was 
divorced, was a Vienna prima donna, M fh 
who is still living and is a teacher of vocal music. She 


rae 


is the mother of Herrmann’s daughter, the well known 
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opera singer, Blanche Corelli, Shorily after the death of 
Carl Herrmann, a close friend of his wrote to a news= 
paper the following letter concerning him: 

“If the announcement that Herrmann has written his. 
ally, the prince of Conjurers 


memoirs is to be taken 
must have abjured a very singular whim prior to his 
death, He took a curious pride in the current report 
that, although conversant even to colloquialism with most 
of the spoken languages of the world, he was unable 
to sign his name, aad he certainly did his best to sub- 
stantiate it; few, if any, of those who, like myself, have 
been intimate with him for many years ever knew him to 
put pen to paper. Should those memoirs appear I ven 
ture to say that no more remarkable record of experi- 
ences in every phase of mundane affairs will exist. 

“I Robert Houdin was the father of modern magic, 


elevating it from vulgar juggiery to an art which calts 
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to its aid the resources of all the sciences, substituting 


the apparent impossibilities that go with ordinary even- 


dress for the clumsy devices of a 


nock magician’s 


robes and wallet, my dear old friend Herrmann was, 


indeed, no unworthy successor of the famous French- 


ere his inventions mu 


erous, but 


man. Not only 
variations and elaborations of Houdin’s feats 
‘36 CARL HERRMANN’S CAREER, 

betrayed an originality little less than startling. Tall 


and singularly spare of figure, nature seemed to have 


any 


cut him out for a conjurer. At a children's perform- 
ance, given with his never-failing generosity, at the 
Colon Theatre in Buenos Ayres for the benefit of the 
Italian Hospital, I saw him go down amongst the audi- 
After he had dis- 
tributed these, he reeled out from a seemingly empty 
basin several hundred yards of paper ribbons, and then, 
rolling these up and tearing them asunder, ‘produced’ 
four live geese! No new principl 
but I saention it as an instance of his immense power of 


ence with a huge bowl of sweetme 


was involved in this, 


concealment about his spare frame, ‘The environment 
of all his cricks was pre-cminently artistic. His canary 
bird vanished, not like a ‘copper up the sleeve,’ but with 
2 weird shriek, and a cloud of yellow feathers left utter= 
ing to the ground, His tact and audacity were as 
magnificent as his manipulation. After bringing out 
four globes of gold fish (larger than any other conjurer 
has b 
down into ‘he stalls and request spectators to prod his 
sides aud examine his coat-tail pockets, then produc.ng 
the fift bowl, which had been lying in the hollow of 
his back. If he had a specialty, it was the management 


zn able to work with) from a cloth, he would go 
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of living animals, but he could never overcome his horror 
of serpents sufficiently to allow, him to introduce two 
young boa-constrictors which I tamed for him. Herr 
mann was a capital palmist, and the most dexterous 
and accomplished pickpocket. He would remove a gen- 
tleman’s watch, slip a ring on the chain and replace the 
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watch, while engaged in converse! 
take a hat trick before he had been five minutes in a 
room full of people, and would turn out of it, with the 
selonging to cach 
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a, or would under 


most laughable address, something, 
person present. He made and lost = hundred fortune, 


for he was an inveterate and unfortunste speculator. On 


cone occasion, I know, he received ten thousand pou: 


in conditions from 2 


inces under 


for forty perforn 
is name has been borrowed 
stage; but. he had 2 brother, 


company of entr 


by many 
thirty-one years junior to 


+ lights of t 


mas 


the same profes- 
sion, (It was Alexander Herrmenn, the subject of this 
book.) 


“The prettiest trick I ever saw was done by Carl 


tanch with a t conjurer in 


Herrmann 
the hotel at Mont 
he table (not his own, be it observed), and there was ap- 


lea 


ideo, Five peopl: were seated at 


ce absence of any possible prepa: 


parently an er 
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‘Taking a pear from the dish he told us to mark it. One 
of the guests jeft four punctures from his fork in it, 
another dropped a spot of ink on the rind, I pushed an 
‘American three-cent piece into the soft substance of the 
fruit until it disappeared, next a large slice vas cut out 
and eaten, Herrmann then took it and tossed it towards 
the lofty ceiling. “Catch it yourselves,” he cried, 
pear was whirling in mid-air. Te feii into my out- 
stretched hand, prongemarked, ink-spotted, and with the 
three cent bit still imbedded in its vissue—but whole!” 

Alexander Herrmann wiiting to the London “Era” 
concerning his brother Carl shortly after the death of 
the latter, said: 

“In your issue of June 11th, which has just reached 
me, I notice a paragraph alluding to the recent death 
at Carlsbad of my brother Carl Herrmann, and giving 
some few particulars of his life and career. The news 
of his death reached me while filling, in this city, (New 
York) the closing engagement of my past season, and 
was it truth a very great shock to me. Between Casi 
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and myself there always existed a warm and brotherly 
feeling, and I am only too well aware of how much E 
‘owe to him for any success which may have attended 
my own career. Unfortunately the cablegram announe- 
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ing his death, which appeared in the columns of nearly 
every American paper of importance, merely spoke of 
Professor Herrmann, and I have subsequently found 
that in many parts of this country the idea has gained 
ground that it is I myself who have “joined the great 
majority.” With a view of, in some way, dissipating 
his erroneous impression and also of supplying you with 
a few pethaps not uninteresting details of my brother's 
carcer, I may, perhaps, be excused from 


and my own 
trespassing on your space. 

“My brother Carl was born in Hanover, our father 
being a native of Berlin and our mother of Hamburg, I 


* myself and the sisters who belonged to our family 


were born in Paris, In 1854, when I had reached 
the age of eight years, my brother had established his 
fatne as a conjurer, and was performing at St, Petersburg, 
where I joined him, remaining with him as his assistant 
until 1862, 
ing and my own constant practice, I was «ole to start out 


which year, thanks to my f:rother’s teach- 


int and responsibility. ) di¢ not again 


‘on my own accou 
see my brother until 1867, when we met in Vienna, 
While there, we formed a partnership, and determined to 
ther in Arnerica, which we did, in that same 
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bo 
Jong engagement we again separated, my brother having 
determined to make a tour through the Western and 
Southern states, and I myself returning to Europe and 
visiting all the principal European cities. It was during 
this tour that I appeared for over a thousand nights— 
from 1871 util 1874—at the Egyptian Hall, London, 
‘We did not again see each other until after a lapse of 


eighteen years when, in 1885, we met in Paris, ia which 
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city I was filling an engagement at the Eden Theatre 


While together in Paris, an arrangement was catered into 
between us by which my brother was to confine his 


performances to Europe, myself to Ameri 
2. and in 


ance of this agreement, I returned to Am 
due course became naturalized, a step rendered neces- 


sary by my wish to purchase a home in this city, which 


plan I have duly carried out. I am about to sail for 
Europe with my wife'for a few weeks’ visit, and shall 


return to this country in the early autuma to commence 


amy next season, during which I shall visit <it the p 


cipal cities in the States. I must ag: 


apologize for 
trespassing on your valuable space, but trus: tha: some 
of the facts I have related may be of interes: to your 
Yours obediently, 

A HERRMAN 
994, West 45th Street, New York, June 20th, 1887, 


readers. 
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‘A more perfect cosmopolitan never lived than Carl 
Herrmann, ‘He was literally at home anywhere as he 
spoke nearly all the leading languages and was familiar 
with the manner and customs of all civitized people. 
‘Thus it has been said of him that he knew Mexico as 
well as he did his own city of Vienna and was as much 


at home in any village in Spain as in his native country. 
For many years, in the domain of magic, Carl Herrmann 


reignedsupreme,inGermanyand Austriaespecially,and 
there was scarcely a Zuropean court where he was not 
ing 
to his friends the invitations of potentates, written by 
their own hands, bidding him, in the most flattering 
terms, to come to them. 

Carl was the constant recipient of costly and superb 
gilts from the wealthy and powerful everywhere, and 
from notable people in the city of New York he received 


a welcome guest. He took much pride in exhibi 


many handsome souvenirs, among which, in acknowl 


edgement of 2 charity performance, was a gold medai 


as large as an ordinary tea saucer. He had a passion for 


making collections of rare and curious relics, and these 


In purse- g 
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collections he frequently Icst, sometimes by accident and 
sometimes by financial stress. But no sooner was he 
deprived of one collection ti 
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he began to make an- 


other. Several times he lost his fortune—once in the 
1 panic of 1873—but he would quickly regain 
his wealth and, finally, died a millionaire,” 

His charities were proverbial and his life was open, 
free and honest. He was well informed, was a voluble 
and interesting talker, and although he carried the look 
‘of one who was not to be cozened, he had a good 
natured and mild manner that was exceedingly attract. 
ive. A French gentleman and journalist once exclaimed 
upon first seeing Herrmann; “Mephisto bon Enfant!” 
(“A good sort of a Mephisto.”) I think it interesting 
to give herein the programme of one of Carl Herrimann’s 
last entertainments, as all the tricks on his programme 
were hie own inventions and were done without me- 
chanical epparatus or paraphernalia whatever. 
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CASINO AT WIESBADEN. 


Monday evening, July 19, at 8 o'clock. 
Extraordinary Performance of the Celebratecl Prestlé 
igitateur, Prof. C. Herrmann, ee 


of Vienna. 


‘The Miser. 
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‘The Obedient Cards. 

‘The Flying Watch. 

‘The Omelette. 

Quicker than Lightning. 

‘The Ring in Danger. 

6. Catching Fish and ino Fish, 
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6 
In this connection the author deems it proper to in- 
troduce here an extract from the “Reminiscences of Pro- 
fessor C. Nacthke,” a well known writer who speaks at 
some length concerning one of Carl Herrmann’s most 
remarkable achievements in magic. He says: 

“Perhaps no illusion in modern times create! such ine 
terest or sensation in the professional world, among phy- 
sicians, chemists, scientists and others as did the “Aerial 
Suspension,” while all amateurs stood anid looked onwith 
a bewilderment, which clearly betrayed that they couldnot 
grasp the secret. Of course all efforts were made tokeep 
the inside-workings of this production from being made 
public and to keep it out of the hands of people who 
would be likely to betray it, Professor Carl Herrmann, 
of Hanover, who died July 8th, 1887, in Carlsbad, and 
who was one of the most celebrated conjurers of all 
was the first performer who introduced the Aerial Sus- 
means of Chlo- 


es, 


pension or “Horizontal Floating by 
roform” in the Royal Theatre in Berlin, His stage, 

which was his own idea and property, formed a perfectly 
closed and elegantly decorated room without wings or 
flies and with a closed top or roof, ‘There was a door at 
each side through which Herrmann entered or passed 

out. Instead of having a large table covered with a 

& 
drapery reaching to the floor, he used, in the middle of 
the stage, a very elegant, gold-finished, rococo table, and 
‘on either sid: were placed two very small light stands on 
was a candelabra with five candles. 
Acrossthebacground was a small shelf on which were 
placed some zpparatus and some more candles. The 
stage was covered with a very expensive carpet, which 
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each one of w 
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played 2 most important part in many of his mysterious 
productions. Such strikingly simple arrangements made 
an extraordinary contrast with those of Professors 
such as Becker, Bills and others, who always made an 
imposing show of apparatus, Herrmann was the first 
‘one in Berlin to appear in an evening costume made of 
black velvet, which attracted a great dea! of attention 
and gave hin: the opportunity of making the following 
remarks on his presenting himself upon the stages 

“Being a born Hanoverian, he was, of course, a Ger 
man, but in consequence of his long travels and residence 
in foreign countries, principally in the Orient, he had 
forgotten a great deal of the German language and was 
not fluent in it; he would therefore request the spectators 
to pay attention to his hands and not to his language or 
words.” 

“His productions were all entirely new, brilliant and 
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unusual, He did not introduce a single experiment that 
was performed by any other conjurer, and his appear= 
arice and outfit were eo unique that he always created a 
‘greet sensation and the house was sold out In advance, 
night siter night, Although all his experiments showed 
an extraordinary genius and skill, they came to a climax 
in his “Horizontal Suspension” and its execution, He 
placed the rod apparently free on the stage, and after the 
illusion was over, he took the vod and the very young: 


child who was his assistant in this number, and without 
separating them, walked into the parquet with them and 
there placed the rod on what is called the ‘rundown,’ 
which was only chout 8 fect wide, and bridged the space 
1g from the footlights across the orchestra to the 
che parquet and formed a direct connecti 


seats 


from 


the audience to the stage. ‘The result was an extracrdin- 
ary one, and no one has yet penetrated his secret of how 
he pizced the rod, supporting the child, in any appar- 
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very few Imnew anything about it or its properties fur~ 


Ki 


ther than having heard its nai 


tittle about the drug, it was generally 
CARL HERRMANN’S CAREBR. @ 
otherwise inexplicable aerial susupension could be as- 
cribed to the use of chloroform, and this generally ac- 
ctedited opinion served to make the matter all the more 
interesting and mysterious. 
“Carl Herrmann had already given quite a number of 
performances of tilis graceful trick, and the public was 
showing an increasing interest in it, when one day the 


following advertisement appeared in the leading news- 
papers: 

“Prof. Herrmann is forbidden to execute the Hori- 
zontal Suspension in the Royal Theatre until he has fur= 
sufficient proof that the cxpcriment is not harmn~ 
fal to the health of the chiid, (Signed) 

President Royal Police.’ 

“The following day, Prof. Herrmann announced that, 
according to the command of the President of the Royal 
Police, the Horizontal Suspension would not be carried 
out in the next few performances. After some days had 
pacsed, the following advertisement appeared in the 
papers 

“AsProf-Herrmann has furnished undoubted proofs 
that the experiment of the Horizontal Suspension is in 
no way injurious to the health of the child, the further 
presentation of same is hereby allowed. (Signed) 

President Royal Police.” 
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“Herrmann could not possibly have conceived a bette: 
advertisement in favor of the performance. As a result 
the theatre was full every night and Mr. Herrmann gave 
fifty representations ‘here without a break.” 

‘Mr, Naethke {urthes relates the following interesting 
occurrence about the representation of this same illu- 
\gons 

“I was performing with a small theatrical company in 
an interior town in Germany, when there appeared before 
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my manager a certain Julius Markus, who was quite well 
known as 2 show-man. Markus said: ‘Will you buy 
smy Horizontal Suspension? It is the only apparatus of 
the kind in Germany. I got it from the same factory in 
London where Herrmann got his. Herrmann has gone 
out of the country, consequently, there is no opposition 
to you. You can mal.e a barrel of money with it, and 
the apparatus is so strong that you can hang up an ox 
ca it. The woman. whom I have used with it, has 
skipped out and I will have nothing more to do with 
women in that line, I want to goto Hamburg. Tecan 
not tse this apparatus any more, and if you will take 
it off my hands, I will let you have it for $40.00, which 
is dirt cheap. I will go and bring it inside of an hour 
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and you get that $40.00 ready; it is a tremendous bar- 
gain; you can support an ox with it?” 

sanager knew that I had seen this experiment 
introduced by Herrmann and asked my opinion of it; 
as I thought it was suitable for our performance, I re- 
plied that it was just the thing for it, He then ordered 
‘Markus to bring the apparatus, but without promising 
to purchase it. ‘That is not necessary, my dear fellow,’ 
said Markus, ‘you need not promise that. I will go and 
get it anyway.’ And off he galloped on his hectic Rosin- 
ante to his travelling wagon, and in about an hour he 
returned with the apparatus under his arm, wrapped up 
in an old apron, carrying both rods, tied to a string, over 
his back like a weapon, ‘Here I am again,’ said he. 
“That was quickly done. I need the money.’ With these 
words he entered the room and went to work demon- 
strating how to use the apparatus, doing so with such 
ridiculous remarks that he set us all laughing. The 
‘business was finally closed, and with forty hard dollars 
in his pocket, Markus took his departure, Of course 
in our next performance it was announced as: 
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‘THE HORIZONTAL SUSPENSION 
by means of Chloroform. 
“The experiment was carriedout successfully, particu 
larly the chloroform part, but as the ratchet in the arm 
pit of the suspension apparatus made such a racket that 


the noise could be heard all over the hall, a prominent 


spectator called out loudly, ‘What’s this cracking? That 
is not what it is represented t» be.’ As instructed to do in 
just such a case we began examining the lower part of 


the rod to attract the attention of the spectators to the 


lower part of it, and, in 30 far, we: 
lic received the production rather coolly and it did not 
meet with the applause we expected. 
alone, the manager said to me: 
that $40.00.’ It appeared the same to me, and it ap- 
peared further to me that Julius Markus had come to 
this conclusion earlier in the day. ‘The next question 
was how were we going to stop the racket of this ratchet. 
‘That was soon fixed by my lining the slots in the ratchet 
with chamois, with the fortunzie result that it did not 
‘crack’ any more. 

“As the peculiar qualities of chloroform became more 
generally known, we soon saw we would have to i 


When we were 
“We have thrown away 
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duce the ‘Mise en scene’ in a different manner, partic. 
ularly from the fact that our manager had allowed 
spectators to stand on the stage during the performance 
of this illusion, ‘Those who generally appeared were 
chemists, physicians and apothecaries. One night, dur 
ing this experiment, one physician said to another, be 
hind che wings on the stage: ‘My dear colleague, I do 
not believe in that chloroform business because the drug 
wood betray itself by the smell, and I miss that in spite 
of our standing right cloce to it. It is certainly a secret 
thai must depend upon electro magnetism.” T heard this, 
although the words were spoken very low, and it set 
electro magnetic 


mm up thinking at once about 
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force. ‘May we be allowed to examine the arm on which 


Miss Augusta rests?” was the next question asked. The 
manager said they could and he threw up the wide 
sleeve of the Grecian costume in which the lady was 
dressed; he held concealed in this sleeve the ison arm 
which formed her support and allowed the gentlemen to 
exairine the erm of the ledy. As nothing was dis- 
covered tlere, and her pulse was found to be in a perfectly 
‘normal condition, the gentlemen withdrew, shaking their 
heads and remarking that the affair was certainly very 
puzzling. Of course after this T protested energetically 
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about having any more visitors on the stage and the 
proceeding was stopped. 

“At the next place where we exhibited the illusion I 
made the most ¥ could of my pretense of using the 
electro magnet by winding the connecting wires around 
the rod and carrying the ends back behind the wings; 
after that our bills reac 


SUSPENSION 
by means of the Electro Magnet and Chloroforn1, 


“Then we used to hear the following expressione in 
the audience: We can see the connections all right. but 
we do not hear the rolling of the induction apparatus, 


ugh this room is small.’ A few days later the spec- 


al 
tators heard, with great satisfaction, the rolling or drum= 
ming of the induction apparatus, which was caused by 
the whi 
behind the scenes. 


ig of a ratchet in the hands of our assistant 
Thus we succeeded in deceiving 
the sharpest of professionals, 

“Of all the people who witnessed it in those carly 
years in Germany, only one well known individual, 


namely, Fritz Reuter, the celebrated novelist, was the 


one who, at the first glance, succeeded in lighting on ¢f 
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correct explanation, which we gathered from the follow- 
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ing remark made by him after seeing one of our per- 
formances: ‘The Horizontal Suspension has left in me 
a most wonderful aesthetical impression and I admire 
the ingenious mechanism which is the basis of this ex- 
periment” I could make no reply to this remark.” 
But few persons are aware of the fact that Queen 
‘Marie Henrietta of Belginm is one of the cleverest con- 
jurers in Europe. When, in 1882, Carl Herrmann ar- 
rived at Brussels on his way to the sea baths at Ostend, 
‘one of the queen’s chamberlain’s called at his hotel and 
inquired if he was the sanie Herrmann who had formerly 
given sleiglit-of-hand performances at the palace of the 
queen's father, the Archduke Palatine of Austria. On 
ascertaining this to be a fact he informed him that her 
majesty would be glad to receive him in private audi- 
ence the next day. The queen received him most kindly, 
and after talking of old tines expressed a wish to learn 
sleight-of-hand, Herrmann gladly consented to teach 
her his tricks, and during the following four weeks he 
spent several hours daily in initiating her into the mys- 
teries of conjuring. Of course, these lessons took place 
with locked doors, the prolessor having made a point 
that nobody else should be present beside his royal pupil 
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and himself. ‘The queen displayed a remarkable talent 
in acquiring the art, and many were the tricks she sab- 
sequently practiced for the recreation of her family and 


attendants. 
It has often been said that it had been Carl Herr 


mam’s early ambition to become a physician, a fac 
ready alluded to in these pages, but the prepond 
of evidence is that in studying medicine he wa 
making a slight effort to escape his own pred 
Soon v 
of the struggle and its attendant privations, 
resumed the work of a magician and 


to conform to the wishes of his father. 


ped won 
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for him the title of “first professor of magic in the world.” 
the justice of which no one seemed able to deny. Tn 
1848 Carl made his first appearance before an English 
speaking audience at the London Adephi, where he pro- 
duced his “second sight” demonstrations, copied in part 
trom Houdin of Paris. Early in the °60’s he made a 
tour of America, meeting with great success, and it 
at his farewell performance in this country that he intro- 

CARL HERRMANN’S CAREER, » 
duced his brother Alexander as his legitimate successor 
in America. 

‘Subsequently his tours extended over the entire civit- 
ized world, and he was so great 2 favorite at the various 
‘courts that the decorations he recived as a mark of 
coteem were sufficiently numerous to fill a trunk, The 
Czar Nicholas was specially kindly to him, and it is 
said that on one Russian trip he cleared a million rubles, 
‘Having amaseed a large fortune, Carl went into retire- 
‘ment in Vienna. At his death he left a large fortune and 
2 collection of antiques to his s:cond wife, a French lady. 
‘Thus pessed from the stage of life the original Herm 
mann, and now Herrmann the G.eat, as Alexander was 
wont to be called, is to form the sole subject of this 
narrative, 


S 


CHAPTER IL. 
‘The Life end Career of Alexander Herrmann, 


Immediately following the death of Alexander Herr~ 
mann which occurred suddenly December 17, 1896, in 
his private car at Great Valley, N. ¥., and was due to 


<a heart trouble of long standing, the press of the world 


became crowded with matter concerning him. Innum- 
erable biographical sketches and thousands of anecdotes 
and incidents of his remarkable career were printed 
within a week. His family and his personality was dis- 
cussed. Much that was true and much that was false, 
was given to the public, but it was all done in a kindly 
spirit and largely eulogistic. 

From this mass of documents and from his own pet~ 
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sonal knowledge, the author has compiled the facts with 


regard to Alexander Herrmann, in a painstaking and 
conscientious way, and from the best possible sources, 
as to reliable details this life-sketch was rade. 

‘There have been a diversity of statements concerning 
the birthplace, parentage and real name of Alexcnder 
Herrmann, but probably of alf these the man’s own state= 


* 
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ment is most to be trusted and reasonabte people would 
prefer to accept it, especially as there never existed any 
cause for his adopting an alias, He lived an honorable 
and innocent life and his carcer has been public property 
as to the facts, ever since he was a small boy. It has 
been stated that in a law-suit which he once had, it came 
out that his real name was Nieman, and that he had 
been adopted by Carl Herrmann because he was a re- 
markable fad in Herrmann’s business, and having be- 
come ever: more proficient than his tutor, adopted the 
family nanve of Herrmann, Neafly all of the evidenceis 
tothecont:=ry, however,and a name in a fawsuit,u 


many cireumstances, is no more significant than“‘John 
Doe” or “Richard Roe,” fictitious names that are asold 
incourtastheEnglish Common Law itself, Concerning 
his life Alexander Herrmann is said to have made the 
following statement about a year before he died, which 
was printed at that time ina San Francisco newspaper. 
Ttisa reiteration of what he hadsaidonthesubject many 
times belo-2, and ig substantially the statement that was 
made by newspapers and other publications all over the 
‘world, at the “ine of his death, He said: 

“T was born in France on February 14, 1848, but am 
of German parentage. My father who had practiced 
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medicine in Germany, moved to Paris several years be- 
fore I was born, and became one of the most noted pres- 
tidigitateurs of his time, Hee had sixteen children, eight 
of whom were boys. I lived in Paris until I was 10 
years of age, when my eldest brother, Carl Herrmana, 
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who had become well known as a magician, kidnapped 
me, taking me to St, Petersburg to teach me his art. 
‘My father was strongly opposed to this procedure, How- 
ever, I remained with my brother until he took me to 
Vienna. Then my mother came there and insisted on 
my return with her to Paris, where I remained until I 
was 12 years of age, when my brother again took me 
back to Vienna. 

“I showed an inclination for magic from early child- 
hood. The talent was born in 
passfonate fondness and an intense desire to master all 


me, and developed into a 


the intricate mysteries of necromancy and prestidigita- 
tion, While at Vienna I attended college, where I be- 
came possessed of Looks contain’ 
and others, the perusal of ‘which were of great benefit 
T vould often closet 
ht-of-hand trick 


counts of Balsamo 


to me in my subsequent career. 
myself for hours to master some s! 


Thad read about or witnessed at a public performance, 
“I remained with my brother until 15 years old. Then 
” 
I went to Spain, where I made my first appearance be- 
fore Queen Isabella II. Since then I have appeared as 
a magician in nearly every country of the civilized world. 
I came to America in 1861 and have since made it my 
home. In fact, I am an American citizen, as I was nat- 
uralized in Boston in 1876, I made my American 
debut in conjunction with my brother Carl at the Acad- 
emy of Music, New York, during the season of 1860-61. 
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We played there for seventy-five nights to large profits. 
My brother and I then made a tour of the world, In 
1867 we formed a second co-partnership, and made a 
most v:ccessful tour of this country, after which my 
brother rturned to Europe. He died in Carlsbad in 
June, 1887, at the age of 72. 
of friends of his life time on # 
which he made the oce: 
ment, He made and iost several fortunes, but died a 
millionaire. 


je had a great gathering 


sev 


birthday, 


n of his professional retire- 


tor my brother's retirement I visited the ps 
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cities -f Enrope and Sou 2, 
Uni Tt was 
began in 1870 an en; 

tive nights at the Egyptia 


States in 1874. 


Jearned in America # 
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public talk about a public performer. So, shortly after my 
arrival, I set about to devise a genuine sensation, Asking 
two friends to accompany me, I walked one morning 
down Regent street. Getting into a crowd with two 
policemen close behind me I stepped up to a gentle 
‘man in front of me and picked a handkerchief out of his 
pocket in a most clumsy fashion, and at the same time 
purloined the watch of his companion as adroitly as 
possible. The two policemen saw the handkerchief lifted 
and grabbed me as the thief, My two friends offered to 
vouch for me, but just then my second victim discovered 
the loss of his watch and insisted that I must have stolen 
it also, I ‘nsisted on the other hand that I had not stolen 
the watch and a search of my person failed to reveal it. 
Then I suggested that the two policemen should search 
themselves. The handkerchief was found in the pocket 
of one of them and the watch in the pocket of the other. 
My friends tried in vain to make the constables look 
upon the whole affair as a magician’s joke. ‘They de- 
clared that they were not to be fooled in that way and 
rm off to the police station. There T was rec- 
ognized and set at liberty, I had accomplished my ob- 
ject. The London papers made a sensation of the inci- 


marc 
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My reception in St. Petersburg was most flattering. 
‘While there I was invited to 2 banqust tendered to the 
Spanish minister. ‘The banquet was attended by the most 
distinguished members of Russian society. In the course 
of the evening they drank my health, and in giving the 
toast it was suggested that I should henceforth be known 
as ‘Herrmann the Great” And. that is how I came to 
adopt the title, From Russia I went to London, where 
I repeated my former success. In 1885, I retuned to 
America and have continued to give my entertainments 
here since then, although I made {5157,000.00 ‘on my 
foreign tour. My annual tours becctne more profitable 
from year to year. I get the best terms conceded to any 
star on the road, and make from $28,000 to $95,000 
profit on each annual tour. But I am not a rich man for 


all that, 2s I lost nearly everything on outside investmesito 
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that did not materialize as satistactorily as magic does.” 

In person Herrmann looked the magician and note 
withstanding that he was one of the kindest and gentlest 
‘of men he had much of the facial appearance that fancy 
gives to “the gentleman ia black,” his Satanic Majesty, 
the Devil. A newspaper ‘writer in Chicago, in 1887, 
in a pen picture of the great magician described him 
in this way: 

“Even off the stage, Commandeur A. Herrmann, the 
famous doctor of diablerie, has a mephistophelian aspect, 
His long, straight nose, his sweeping mustachios, his 
keen black eyés, his pointed imperial, all suggest that 
fascinating and eccentric gentleman with whom our fears 


80 for the future, Gounod’s music, and Beiley’s hyperbolical 
dent, and the whole town was laughing at the practical verses have made us familiar. But Herrmann lacks one 
joke I played on the bobbies. of the most noteble characteristics of his Satanic Nibs— 

“I made several tours in the United States and Canada he has no sneer. Instead, he possesses a very pleasant 
‘until 1883, Then I went to Brazil and other countries. smile indeed, which he flashes on one suddenly, as a boy 
of South America. Don Pedro was greatly interested flashes a mirror in the sun, thoug.a with less disturbing 
in my entertainment, and, on my departure, he presented effect. But again, in the slencer, nonchalant figure, 
me with the cross of Brazil. From South America I in the flexible, gesticulating fingers, in the frown, in the 
made a tour of Russia, which extended through Siberia. facetiousness there is a hint of 


x's argumentati 
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friend. Like Mephistopheles, also, Herrmann is an ex- 
tensive traveller, It is true thet he does not fly from the 
8 


snowy peaks of inaccessible mountains to the most dis- 
comforting portion of Sheol in the twinkling of am eye; 
he does not hold revels on hag-haunted plains one hour 
and the next perch on the point of some glittering star to 
spread discord among the musie of the spheres; bat still 
fora man of his age he has gone up and down the face of 
the earth quite a bit, not seeking whom he might devour, 
but merely looking out for good paying houses. In 
short, he has been around the world three times. He 
fs a thorough cosmopolitan and makes all countries his 
own ‘I speak seven languages; he says, with that 
strong French accent which the reader can imagine more 
easily than it can be written, and I have the passport 
to all countries by so doing. I played in Russia not 
long since Ab, that is the difficult langua, 
corned it pretty well. See, the late Emperor, he gave me 
this” He took a large, elegantly-wrought watch from 
the dresser, ‘The chain was of heavy twisted strands of 
gold and of astonishing weight, 
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“oT have jewels from almost every sovereign in Eu- 
I have two crosses from the late 
King of Spain, one from the King » @ slag 
‘om the King of Portugal, and another from the Prince 
of Wales: and other jewels given me in Ausiia, Italy, 


ropa? he went 
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% 
and Brazil. Mexico? O, yes, I've been all over Mexico, 
I liked the people there. 
President Diaz is a gocd friend cf mine. 


‘They are very enthusiastic. 
He enter- 
ve me an escort of 


tained me most generously, and 
twenty-five men to travel all over the country with me. 
Tt was not very safe travelling there “hen, All through 
Mexico and the South American cowatries they greatly 
admired my art, I have just received a letter from 
South America this morning asking me to go to Buxnos- 
Ayres and Montevideo, and offering a very genero 
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sum. They never do anything by halves down there, 
But I shail refuse. Mme. Herrmann is not willing to 
go far away from home so soon again, We have just 
got us a home in New York, and madsme would like to 
be somewhere near it. Our home is very interesting, 
We have filled it with curiotities gathered from all parts 


of the world, Wherever T go T collect, Collect what? 
©, everything! Antiquities, jewels, rugs, swords, sad- 
les, books—whatever there is. I have shawls from 
India, rugs from Persia, bric-a-brac from Japan, Did I 
ever get any of my tricks from Japan? Well, no, The 
Japanese are clever jugglers, but they are not good at 
fegerdemain, All of their tricks are old, and the reports 
cf what they do are greatly exaggerated. I would never 
% 


of offering such tricks as theirs to an audience,’ 


Herrmann spoke of his many friends among the 
actors, sud grew enthusiastic over the drama, ‘Salvini’s 
Othello and Booth’s Hamlet-are the most wonderful 
pieces of acting that the world can see at present,’ he said, 
“T’know Salvini well—a very simple mant He has no 
vanities that show themselves in private life, and he is as 
gentle as 2 woman with his friends. His bome is a won- 
derful place—so beautifull A palace, in fact, and yet, for 
all that, his way of living is simplicity itself. Another 
of my friends is Patti. Ah, how she likes my witchcraft! 
She is never over laughing at my tricks! A pleasant 
‘woman she is, too, and so wonderfully well preserved. 
‘Yes, I know a great many actors in all countries, though 
Ido not see much of them, for we are always hurrying 
here aud there, And wherever I go Mme.. Herrmann 
goes. We have been married twelve years now and we 
are never apart. I do not believe I could work without 
her now, Iam so used to her help. Sheis quitea woman 
of business too. She ran over to Paris on some important 
‘business for me the other day and did it better than any- 
‘one eise could have done. And on the stage she is al- 
most as necessary to the success of the work as T. Do 
Lever fail in my tricks? Why, yes, sometimes, but then 
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J always get out of it some way, and the chances are 
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that the audience never knows that I have made a mis- 
take, This new act of mine called the ‘Black Art’ has 
taken a good deal of practicing, and I am working up 
“The Cocoon’ now. Don't know what that is? Well, 
Thave the stage cleared. Then a square of tissue paper 
mounted on a wooden frame is brought in. On this 
I draw the picture of a cocoon. Suddenly, through this, 
there bursts a magnificent butterfly (my wife), glitter- 
ing in a dazzling butterfly dress made with wings.” 
“NM, Herrmann relates that he begen the stedy of the 
Indeed, he wes in a manner born 


art very young. 
and see me in 


into the mystic world of i! 
py ‘Black Art urged the magician, ‘I kave everything 
mysterious and dreadful, We have a devil on the stage, 
T cut off my wife’s head. I—in short, I raise the devil, 
Come and see me, Tam sure you will enjoy yourself.” 
And as the reporter left Herrmann was scen in his great 
feat of converting a cigarette into smoke.” 

the lost $100,009 in his 
theatre half 


Herrmann used to si 


pleted in Brooklyn whi 


place was never 4 mage 
it was wiped away. ‘The vatiety company 
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known as Herrmann’s Transatlantic Vaudeville Com- 
pany was his one paying venture during his managerial 
career, and even that afterwards went to pieces 
Herrmann was married in 1875 to Adelaide Sersey, 
an accomplished ballet dancer, who has added much 
beautty and grace to his entertainments. The Mayor of 
New York performed the marriage ceremony, and it is 
often related how the groom produced a roll of green 
backs from his Honor’s sleeve to pay the wedding fee. 
He met Miss Sersey, for the first time, on an ocean 
stesmer while coming to this country from Englen 
‘There were no children born of the union. The 
of the couple was a 


fine old manor house on the tip of 
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Long Isiend Sound. On the spacious verandas oi 
residence the magician would sit during the summer end 
lazily whiff his cigaretie, of which he was very fond. 
He certainly was the most prominent figure in his line 
in this country, and! he foo! reat necromancer that 
he was. The stores of his wonderful tricks performed 


at odd times and ‘a cv impromptu manner would fill 
volumes. Once, abcut three years ago, the wizard was 


a guest at the Whitechapel Club, that rendezvous for 
Chicago Bohemians so weil rem 


doings. On the night in question a venerable Japaner: 
a 
archbishop was also present. Tn the course of the evens 


ing Herrmann picked up a deck of cards and askel 
‘This was 


yembered for its strange 
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come one to select one of the pasteboar 
done and proved to be the seven spot of clabs, This 
was shown to the spectators, but not to th: magician, 
The card was replaced in the deck, which was shufled, 


‘and then scattered about the room, 
men,” said Herrmann, “if one of you 


Jace the archbishop’s shoe you will find 


aly 
there the card which was drawn from the pack.” 

After a brief protest by the kind-faced end gentle ld 
unlaced the shoe and there, to the amazement df 
-as found the seven spot of clubs, ‘The look of 
wonder on the face of the old Japanese prelate afforded 
the wizard much pleasure. 

Dring the dinner he would insist upon being allowed 
to pour out his own wine and would throw the bottles 
in the air and chuckle at the amazed expression on the 
‘waiters’ faces as the bottles disappeared in air. At the 
hheight of the fun he stooped forward and addressing 
Charles Perkins, president of the club, now dead, “My 
feet are getting cold,” he declared. “You've had my 
shoes long enough,” and he reached out his hand and 
removed his shoes from Perkins’ shirt front. It was 
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Noo: id conceive how he had 
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removed the shoes undetected, or how he palmed them 


On another occasion, 


in taking them from Perkins. 
during a visit to this same club, Herrmann took two 
packs of cards, and putting them together, announced 
that he intended throwing one of the cards in such an 
accurate manner that it would stick under the woodwork 
ing. The space into which the thin 


ining the upper 
card must be thrown was almost invisible, and the dis- 
‘Herrmann stood was perhaps twenty 
1g every card in the two packs bat 


tance from whe: 


feet, After exhaust 
one he glanced slyly about him, and then, by a quick, 
deft movement, lodged the card in the little crack, where 
it remaned tril the club went out of existence, So 


startling were the performances to “Tom,” the chief col- 


ored waiter, nat his dread of the magician became almost 
pitiful, and to the president he said at last: “Please, 
‘Mr, Perkins, do git somebody else to wait on dat man. 
‘Dat man’s kin to de devil.” Herr- 


T’se afeard of him. 


mann saw Tom's distress and gave him two silver dollars 
which the boy tremblingly took and gripped them very 
closely, “Now,” said Herrmann, “wouldn’t you rather 
have four dollars than to have just two?” 


“Well [1 make them four anyhow,” said Herrm:rn, 


and when 


‘om opened his hand, sure enough he 


4 of two, But Tom went straight to 


and got the dollars exchanged for four others 


dollar 


mann had not manipalated. 
“YT was afeard,” said Tom, “dat he might take er no- 
hange ’em into nickels er leather wads, er some~ 
An’ dem do! 


I spent ‘em jis as quick ¢s 1 


tion to 


er ruther dat warn’t no ‘count. 


do me no good. 


ightn’t git a chance to spend ’ern at all.” 


‘At the Chicago Press Club when visiting his news- 
ends there, Herrmann frequently changed water 
great satisfaction of those about him. 
‘But he would sometimes change the wine into water and 


2 to 
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‘as not considered so good a trick. Such feats 


¢ chickens, rabbits and guinea pigs out of 
ets of his friends were of common occurrence 
him. So, too, was the one of picking $20 gold 
pieces from the hat bands and shoe tops of his acquaimt- 


ances, even while chatting socially on the streets, 


i, the great Hungarian violinist, was an in- 
of Herrmann, and the latter often had 


timate ff 
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much good natured fun at the expense of the celebrated 
Paul, Herrmanr dropped in on Remenyi 


just as the latter was about 10 pastake of his midnight 
lunch of limburger cheese, pumpcnickel and apollinaris 
water, ; 

“Had your luncheon yet?” asked the magician of 
end. 

“No, just going to order it” 

“Wall, never mind doing so, I've got everythi 
all r 


his 6 


1s 


ado the magician 


for you,” and without me 
pulied a large and odorous cheese from the coat tail 
pocket of the violinist, a chunk of pumpernickel bread 
smenyi’s breast pocket an. a bottle of appottin- 
aris from beneath bis chair, 

Remenyi feli to and was heartily enjoying the joke, 
as well as the repast, when he svas visited by the pro: 


prietor of the restaurant, who stated that the otler 
guests objected to the herculean odor emitted by the 


chi 


hs, well, we can fix that all right,” said Herrmann, 
and by a quick movement he abstracted from the tail 
pocket of the proprictor’s coat a large bottle of cologne, 
The 


which he uncorked and placed upon the table, 
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‘room was as fragrant as a flower garden within a few 
moments. 

‘Once, in the City of Mexico, he came upon a friend 
drinking a decoction of sherry and egg. 

“Here, take the mother of that egg along with the 
drink,” said the magician, who procured from some un- 
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known region a live chicken, which perched on the’ 
drinker’s shoulder. 

“How do you do those things?” was asked by 2 wit- 
ness.of the trick. “Do you carry those chickens around 
with you?” 

“T do not carry them about with me, as you can se,” 
ing 


answered Herrmaun, unbuttoning his coat and r 
up his sleeves. 

“You are the ones who do the carryi 
and picking up his friend’s hat from an adjacent chair, 
Such 


See bere,” 


he shook out a rabbit, which scampered away. 
imprompta tricks as this were Herrmann’s chief delight, 
and he was endowed with the grace that made him a 
friend to all men. His acquaintance extended to every 
class, and he never for got a person once met, nor fall 
st of 


to recognize in the st-vet or elsewhere the hum 
acquaintances, He was a remarkable racontet 
tinual cigarette smoker, a briftiant 
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wherever he might go, a marked personage because of 
the conspicuous Mephistophelian appearance that, coup 
led with undoubted abilities as an actor, was of nese 
timable value in his professional works, 

A huge votume of entertaining stories might easily be 
written concerning his impromptt and private feats of 
conjuring and a few of them will be recounted here be- 
fore proceeding to some illustrations of his wonderful 
performances on the stage. Herrmann being a mon of 
great keenness with 2 full appreciation of the value of 
advertising, took care that the places hhe visited had 


reason to remember him. His tricks on citizens, “otel 


clerks, policemen, and others were always exploited ‘n 
the newspapers, and as a boomer for himself be had 
few equals. His stories, however, had one merit which 
the yarns of the press agent of today seldom have. They 
‘were invariable accounts of something that had actu- 


ally happened. It wasn't necessary for Herrmann to 
exploit fakes. He could make stories 
self, All he had to do was to walk ioto a barrov 


too easily him- 


or 
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into a group of people on the street, play a trick on +"-me- 
body, and the story was made, But outside of bu: 
considerations Herrmann loved a joke for its own 
He would frequently go out alone and spend hours in 
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PMANT, 


where even his mephistoph: 


, once had a lot of fun with 
Riley at the time, and Herrmann was showing in the 
ed at the same hotel and sat 
next to one another at the table, 
know Nye at all, and the humorist only knew the mag- 
icianbysight. In the middie of a meal,one night, Herr- 


same town, They stopp: 


Herrmann didn't 


mon leaned over and separating the letittce leaves on 
Nye’s plate, disclosed a large diamond ring there, 
“Deze me, how careless,” exclaimed Herrmann, expect- 
ing to sce Nye start back in surprise, But Nye didn’t 
do ary such thing, Coolly picking up the gem, he re- 
marked: 

“{’m always leaving things like that around, Here, 
waitress, here's a little present for you,” and he handed 
it to the girl who was waiting on the table, Herrmann 
had to get the proprietor of the hotel out in the kitchen 
before he could get the stone back again, the girl ab- 
solutely refusing to give it up. Herrmann always ens 
joyed telling the story on himself, and he and Nye were 
great friends up to the time of the latter’s death. 
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In March, 1894, Herrmann gave a performance one 
‘Sunday evening. at the Tabor Opera House, Denver, 
for the special entertainment of Louis Morrisson, the 
actor, While the two had bem iriends for 20 years 
-y lind-never seen cach other on the stage. Herrmann 
agreedtoplay Sunday night for Morrison if Morrison 
would give 2 special Wednesday matinee for him in re~ 
tern, ‘The bargain was made, During Herrmann's 
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performance he was astounded on turing around to 
seeMr, Morrisson made up as Mephistophelesstanding 
in the centre of the stage. The applause was tremend- 
joining in the mirth occasioned by the 
bringing of the two famous Mephistos together. The 
curtain had to be rung down on account of the uproar, 

A favorite illusion of Herrmann’s was practiced while 
enjoying a social wine-glass with a friend. A health 
would be proposed, and just as the magician would lift 
both glass and wine would ab- 


ous, Herrmann 


his glass to hit 


golutely vanish, only to reappear again a moment later 
intact, to the great confusion of every observer. At 
street stands,he would buy apples or oranges and feign 
the most genuine surprise upon finding money inside 
the fruit. ‘The story of Herrmann’s introduction to 
President Ulysses S. Grant is a familiar one, the magi- 
96 
cian promptly taking a bunch of cigars from the whiskee 
crs of the amazed President. Once Herrmann was the 
guest of the Marquis of Acapules, The Marquis had 
a taste for partridges, a weakness of which Herrmann 
was aware, so when the conversation drifted around to 
edibles, the old nobleman began to rave about part- 
ridges and express a wish that he had provided some. 

“Oh, we'll have some anyway,” said Herrmann, 

“Vd like to know where we'll get them,” said the 
nobleman with a laugh; “there's not such a thing in the 
house.” 
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“Nothing casier,” said Herrmann, risiag and picking 
up ahat, “Just this way,” and he dug his hand in the 
hat and brought up a brace of fine birds, 

Adelina Patti, the famous prima donna, was a cordial 
friend and ardent admirer of Herrmann, and besides 
being sometimes her guest at Craig-y-Nos they often 
met in the world on their professional tours, Once in 
San Francisco, when Patti was taking her departure 
from that city, Herrmann was invited to a seat in her 
carriage while going over on the Oakland boat to take 
the East bound train. On board the boot, 
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occurred that seemed to have been ready made for the 
magician’s advantage. Arditi, the composer, who was 
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Paui’s musical director, poksd his ncad insi 
riage and said: 
“Surely, madame, you ought to be afraid to have that 


the car 


man (pointing to Herrmann) so close to you. Why, he 
will parloin every valuable you have about you.” 

‘A triumphant light gleamed in the eye of the saturnine 
conjurer as he smilingly retorted: 

“Madame, 1 am no thief; but Signor Arditi here is 
the pickpocket, and carries his plunder about with him.” 
Herrmann here quickly placed his hand ia the lapels of 


Axditi’s coat and withdrew three gold watches, one after 
the other. The trick was done so suddenly and adroitly 
that the composer of “Il-Bacio” was fairly dumb- 
founded and seemed extremely erestfallen, The con- 
jurer looked around with a triumphant smile, Mme, 
Patti screamed with lpughter, and Nicotini almost 
choked the precious Chib 
‘Then the assembled crowd gave a roar of applause, and 
Herrmann was the hero of the hour. 


hua dog in his rerriment, 


It was a favorite game with Herrmann to surprise 
id he play tricks on 
bluecoats in many cities. One night, several winters 


policemen, and, time and again, 


ago, he got mixed up in a crowd which was watch- 
ing a street fakir in Union Square, New York. He 
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picked out as vi 


ims two young men who seemed to 
be together and were all eyes for the fakir and his wares, 
‘Then he waited until a policeman came along and when 
the officer was close by he gently extracted a watch 
from the pocket of cte of the young men, leaving the 
chain dangling from his vest. Having disposed of the 
watch as he saw fit, he reached over and gave the chain 
a yank. Then as the young man discovered his loss 
and looked up, Herrmann pretended to be very much 


confused and started to edge away. Of course the young 
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man grabbed him, and also, of course, the policeman 
placed the magician under arrest. That was part of 
‘Herrmann’s program, and he enjoyed the march to the 
Subsequent events showed 
that he was not idle during that time either. At the 
station house a forioal charge was preferred against 


station house immensely. 


Herrmann by the man whose watch was missing. Herr- 
‘mann was searched from head to foot, but not a trace of 
the watch was found. ‘The owner of the wateh declared 
most emphatically that he had seen Herrmann take his 
property, and he was equally sure that the thief had not 
hhad time to dispose cf it, Herrmann smiled at this last 
statement, and, addressing the Sergeant at the desk, 
said: 
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“These men who accuse me seem to be very friendly 


with the policeman, Why, they have actually purloined 
I will show the officer that these men 


his belongingst 
are not what they pretend to be. Where is your badge, 
officer?” The policeman looked down at ltis coat, and 


sure enough his badge was gone. He turned pale, for it 
is a serious thing for a policeman to lose his badge. 

“J will tell you where it is, officer,” went on Herr- 
mann, “This man who accuses me stole your badge 
I saw him take it” 

“You're a liar!” promptly exclaimed the complain- 
ant, but Herrmann only smiled and said: “Search him 
and see.” ‘The policeman didn’t have to search the 
youth. He began rummaging his own pockets and 
pretty soon, with a look of absolute amazement on his 
face, he hauled out the badge. 

“You see,” said Herrmann; 
now, officer, see what else is gone. A man who'd steal 
1a badge would take anything.” Holding on to the young 
man with one hand, the policeman began searching his 
pockets with the other, Suddenly he hit himself over the 


“I told you so. And 


hip and exclaimed: 
“My pistol’s gone!” 
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“7 suspected it,” said Herrmann; “the other fellow’s 
got that, Tit bet” 

‘They didn’: have to search the other fellow, either, 
He sudderly hauled the policeman’s pistel ont of his 
pocket, lov'cing, as surprised as his friend had over the 
discovery of the badge. 

“And now," said Herrmann, “this watch business. 
‘This man says the thief had ne time to dispose of it, You 
have searched me, now search the thers.” The police- 
man searched both young men, but found no trace of 
the watch. « 

“Now searcl: yourself,” said Herrmann, and when he 
insisted the officer did so and found the watch in his 
ide coat pocket. 
exclaimed Herrmann, “I am the only 
song them all.” 

“T see,” said the Sergeant, who had witnessed the 
searchings without comment, “and I'd like your name.” 

“Herrmann, Alexander Herrmann,” said the ma- 
gician. “I'm an honest performer, and 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted the Sergeant. “You did 
this pretty well, Mr. Herrmann, but, in future, you'd 
better not joke with policemen. You may go.” And 
the magician walked out, leaving the Sergeant to ext 
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plain matters to the astonished group he left be 
Herrmann has worked this trick with variations in a 
dozen different cities. Sometimes he did it for s:nuse- 
ment and sometimes for the advertisement he ot cat of 
it, but always with remarkable effect. 

Once in San Francisco, Herrmann’s attention was 
called to an habitue of the Palace Hotel who constantly 
carried about, concealed on his person, a savage bowie 
knife. The man had acquired the habit of feeling at 
short and regular intervals to ascertain if the knife was 
Herrmann abstracted it deftly from its 
sheath and almost immediately its owner noticed its loss. 


in its place. 
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glancing at a 
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He looked for it in vain, but casual 
mirror saw the reflection of the keen blade sticking 
through his hat where Herrmann had placed it without 
being observed, 

Sometimes, as in the incident mentioned in which 
Bill Nye figured, the magician would get caught in his 
‘own trap, During an engagement at MeVicker's theatre 


in Chicago, some years ago, he entered the veteran man- 
ager's office one day, in a jovial mood, and the two fell 
into a bantering conversation. Mr. McVicker had a sil- 
ver Mexican piece of money lying on his desk. Taking it 
up, he handed it to Herrmann and said: “Here, le’s see 
toa‘ THE CAREER OF ALEXANDER HERRMAN2, 

‘what you can do with this.” Herrmann looked at it for 
a moment, took it in his fingers, closed his hands, 
‘snapped his fingers, and opening it showed a $20.00 gold 
piece. “What's the matter with that?” he asked. “Noth- 
ing, that’s capital,” said Mr. McVicker, and grabbing 
the $20,00 gold piece he put it in his pocket and Herr 
mann didn’t get it back either, 

As a manipulator of cards in every way, except in 
gambling, Herrmann excelled, and even in that way, a3 
has been shown, he could beat anybody playing if he re- 
sorted to his magic, but that he never did except for 
amusement, and then he would always return his wine 
sings. 

Speaking to a friend about his street tricks he said. 
“Few people have any idea how much fun a magician 
can have by the exercise of his art for his own amuse- 
‘ment, so let mo tell you a true story of a harmless practi- 
cal joke it enabled me to play the other day. T was 
passing an itinerant vender of pre —an aged col- 
shen I stopped and incuired the price of 


‘ored woman, 


her eggs. 
“ ‘Two fo! five,’ she replied, ‘an? dey 

T tell yo', honey, case I done biled ’em 
“Give me two.” I said, laying down 2 ni 
‘TEE CAREER OF ALEXANDER HERRMANN. 
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my pecknife, I dis 


ing one of the hard boiled eggs wi 
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closed a new 25-cent piece. The eyes of the old negress 
and those of the two or three bystanders seemed starting 
from their sockets as I transferred the coin from the egg 
to my vest pocket Breaking open the second egg in 
the same way, I revealed a gold dollar nestling in each 
half of the hard boiled yell, 

“['ll take two more of those eggs,” I said, and again 
found quarters and half dollers and transierred them to 
my pocket as before, 

“Why, Auntie,” said I, “T like those eggs so much 
that I ihink I'll take two or three dozen of them, What 
‘will you yell them to me for by the dozen?” 

“ ‘By de dozen! Fo’ de good Lohd’s sake, hioneyt 
Why, you couldn't bay anodah ob dem eggs fo" all de 
money yo's got. I’se gwine right home to smash all 
dem eggs, and ebery cent deah is in dem done belongs 
tome!’ And the last I saw of the good old sou! she was 
hestering to her home with ar egg-basket on each arm, 

intent upon smashing ‘dem eggs,’ and carrying, 
bottom of one of those baskets, unawares, a bill 


in the 
which I had slipped into it, both as a reward for the 


amusement she had unconsci ded me, and to 
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insure her against loss from the destruction of her ‘hen 
fruit?” 

Now and then it pleased Herrmann to show up the 
falsity of alleged spiritualism, and the tr 
to by professional show “Mediums.” illu 
ce of intelligent 


he once appeared before a great audi 
and critical people at the Academy of Music in New 
‘York, and at the opening of the expose, said: 

“T recognize the fact that there are more things, in 
heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in ou philosophy, 
and on this occesion I do not propose to be so imperti- 
nent 2s to denounce 


lism asa creed But I hope 
ititualism impose upon 


_He then 
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expose spirit and slate writing. He got three mea in 
the audience to write three different s ona sheet 
of paper and then had the w: 
“Life is short and swest,” “So is my love,” and “When 
will the stock market go up?” The reading creoisd much 
merriment. Obeying Herrmann's inst of 
the men tore the sheet in half and put one part ix his 
pocket. Another gentleman folded up the other portion, 
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and, sticking it in Herrmann’s wand, set it on fire. 
While it was burning a district messenger boy came 
down the aisle with a mammoth envelope and handed it 
to Herrmann, It was addressed to Joseph J. O'Dono- 
hue, Herrmann sent it into Mr, ©’Donobue’s box. 
Mr, O'Donohue tore it open and found another envelope 
addressed to Commodore Dickson. 

This was thrown back to the Commodore, and he 
tum found a smaller envelope addressed to Judge Kil- 
breth. Judge Kilbreth tore open his envelope and got & 
tiny note addressed to Herrmann, Herrmann opened 
his epistle and brought out the identical plece of 
chat had appa 
in the audience. 
Judge Kilbreth and read aloud to the audience. 
people present had followed the action of the conj 
closely and were amazed, Herrmann, when the applause 
subsided, explained that he had substituted another 
of paper for the torn portion and had passed it, without 
being observed, t» D’Alvini, who was his associate at 
the time. D’Alviri put it into jallest envelope and 
that was in turn pit? inv the cthers and sent around to 
the messenger boy. 

__Next Herrmano produced two common slates, 2nd, 
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Herrmann promised to have a reply appear on the slates. 


The slips of paper were folded up by the writers and 


: dropped into a hat. A lady was invited to take one cf 


the slips out, and Judge Kilbreth read the question 
“Who will be the next Demoerac‘e 
A jolly fellow 


aloud. It was: 
candidate for Governor of New York?" 

yelled out “Berry Wall,” and everybody 
the Judge was handed the slates, and, untying them, 
Let us 


ighed, Then 
read out the message written upon one, Tt was 
say Grace for David B. Hill” Herrmann explained 
that, instead of allowing the nine questions written by 
audience to go in the hat, he had 


the people in th 
dropped in nine of his own, They all had the same 
question, and the lady could not help taking out the one 
he wanted her to take. Thiere had been a false flap on 
the lower state, which he had dropped out when ( 
ig tied, and the answer was there before she 


were 


questions were written, Herrmann next had five men| 
come on the stage and endeavor to hold down a filty 


h he put Ons of the’ 


pound table upon « hand. 
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men was. reporter, They struggled with the tabte, but 
it rose up nevertheless and whirled around till one of 
the five, a stout, gray-haired man, was sent sprawling on 
the floor. ‘Then the professor explained that the man 
‘opposite him at the table was a confederate of his, and 
‘oth of them had hooks up their sleeves. He showed 
the hook and lifted the ‘able with it so easily that it 
locked as if there must be some hidden power. 

‘The second part of 2 entertainment opened with a 
cabinet manifestation. A big black post was brought | 
‘out, which bad handeufis on two sides and ropes at 
tached to them. The post was screwed to the boom. 
of the cabinet, and Mme, Herrmann was handeuffed to | 


after washing them with a sponge, tied them together it and her arms tied and the knot sealed by another com-_| 


with a rope, and had 2 man sitting beside Dr. Lawrea 


hold them over his head. Nine people in the audience around the cabii 
ite questions on, and sistance, and then Herrmann drew the curtain over the 


¢ given slips of paper to 


10k 


mittee of five, The eommittee were instructed to watch | 
\et to see that there was no outsitle as- 
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front of the cabinet. In an instant tamBourines were 


played inside the cebfuet and bells were eard ringing, 
Within five seconds, Herrmann drew back the curain 
and the atidience saw his wife still manzcled and tied to 
the post, ‘The seme thing was tried half a dozen times 
with similar results, sometimes the bells end tambourines 
fiylng out of the top of the cabinet, One of the commi- 
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tee asked to be allowed to go into the cabinet. Herr- 
mann acquiesced, but insisted upon blindfolding him, 
‘A moment later he came out of the cabinet head first. 
minus his coat. ‘The coat was around Mme. Herrmann, 
her arms being in the sleeves, although her wrists were 
still handcuffed and tied to the post. The man looked 
red in the face and wanted his coat. The curtain was 
drawn again and the coat came flying through the top 
of the cabinet, Herrmann explained the trick a few 
minutes fater, after having the committee examine the 
handcuffs an? the seals, and having them vouch that the 
seals were exactly as they were at first. Mme, Herre 
mann pressed a spring atthe bottom of the post and the 
handcuffs came out of the post as nice as could be. ‘The 
spring was not noticeable to the naked eye, The man 
who went into the cabinet, Herrmann said, stepped on or 
touched an electric battery, and got such a shock that 
he hardly tsiew what he was doing. When he took his 
coat off Mare, Herrmann put it on and replaced the 
handcuffs in the post, 

‘The third pare was “The Black Ant”, so well known 
as part of Herrmann’s regular stage business. The ne 
cromancer had hands, people, chairs and tables come 
out of the air and capped the climax by cutting his 
| ‘THE CAREER OF ALEXANDER HERRMANN. — 209. 


wife's head off. ‘Then the devil came on and Herrmann: 
fell afoul of him; three angels appeared from above in 
robes of snowy white, with beautiful wings, They came. 
down and trod the stage, to the wonderment of the audi- 
ence. Part four, the denouement, was rather sensational, 
Dr, Lawrence, who was in a front seat in the orchesirz, 
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rose up and protested against the sacrilege several times, 
but was squelched by Herrmann with great regularity, 
It was in this scene that Herrmann promised to produce, 
oil paintings, just as the notorious Mme, Diss Debar 
pretended to obtain them from the spirit-world, A gen- 


tlemanintheaudiencecarme on 


geafteradozenor 


more had beca invited, and was given by He:rmann an 
apparently virgin canvas to hold over his heed, ‘The 
magician asked him if he was a Spiritualist, The gentle- 


man replied: “I’m a certain kind of a Spiritualist.” His, 
florid complexion and carmine-hued proboscis bore tes- 
timony to the fact, 


‘The orchestra played spirit music aud Herrmann 


passed his hand over the canvas while the man had his 
back turned to the audieiice, 
there was an cil painting on the canvas, He:rmenn said 
he purchased the picture at Mme. Diss Debar's studio 
himself and covered it over. The srentleman was nest! 
‘THE CAREER OF ALEXANDER HERRMANN, 


He tumed arcand and 


10 
given a 3x3 canvas to hold above his head, and Herr« 
mann tured him around. Tt was not ten seconds after 
the man put the canvas above his head when the audi- 
ence saw a fine oil painting of Dr, Wolf, the oif being 
still wet, This was accomplished by ae dropping of a 
panel, which consisted of a false canvas, Another pic+ 
ture was produced by Herrmann in full view of the 
audience by removing the preparation of China white 
by rubbing his hands over and rolling it up into a bali 
and slipping it up his sleeve. Dr. Lawrence got up and 
howled. Herrmann came down to him and said: “Doc 
tor, you know how it's done better than I do, Here are 
the pictures just as Mme, Diss Debar produced them, 
I am doing this to show the public how a man can be 
swindled through 
what you claim to do by 
business.” | 

‘Herrmann then said that to show the people that oil) 
paintings could be sroduced legitimately within fiftecn| 
red to paint the por- 


is trick, If I can't do by trickery, 


power I'll retire from the: 


minutes, Matt Mc had volui 
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trait of any one-in the audience within that time. A! 
introducing’ Mr. Morgan, he asked whe wanted to sit 
for his portrait. The gay boys in the audience howled 
for Berry Wall, while voices from the gallery demanded 
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‘Mrs, McGuinness’s pig and other pleasant pictures. The 
Dulle of the audience shouted “Grover Cleveland” and 
“Our Next President.” Finally Richard H. Newcombe, 
whe was in the box nearest Mr. Morgan, consented to 
sit for his picture, and the artist went to work. In a 
fittle more than thirteen minutes the canvas bore a fine 
picture of the lawyer in oil, In many respects it was 
superior to the spook pictures in the Marsh cotlecion. 
While Mr, Morgan was at work Herrmann was ex- 
plaining how the spirit pictures are produced. “£2 wind 
up the show, Herrmann said he wou'd bring out a few 
The house was darkened 2 


spirits of his own, 
spirits appeared. 

while others taiked to friends they had left on ea 
‘The orchestra played “Johnny Get Your Gun,” and one 
of the male spirits danced to the tune. ‘The sight of the 
alleged spook dancing around, wobbling its bead and 


Some played musicat ins 


going through all sorts of contortions in company with 
the music set the audience wild. ‘The lights being ai 
turned on, Herrmann said hie hoped he had offend 
no one by what he had doe, and, on the contia 
believed he was doing his duty as an Americar « 
in exposing these frauds. He was cheered to the echo, 

Notwithstanding that Herrmann was of foreign birth 


izen 


aa 
and education and was much in other lands at intervals 
during his entire life, he was very enthusiastic in his 
‘Americanism, He had an education of excellent breadth 
and was a most proficient linguist. He was highly 
versed in physics and in chemistry. He was also a Free 
‘Mason of high rank and a member of the Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks as well as of several other 
fraternal associations, Making fortunes easily, he spent 
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money lavishly and much more for the pleasure of others 
than himself, While on its tour, the itinerant Herrmann 
family consisted of Madame, Monsieur the Occult, and 
Fidget the impossible, the latter member being a shiv- 
exy Dandie Dinmont dog of impressionistic proportions 
and scattered nervous forces. At home, there was more 
of the curious family, including bow-legged ducks, blue 
monkeys, strutting pigeons, ambling geese and birds 
of strange feather on speaking terms with cats of 
haughty mien. Mme, Herrmann always traveled with 
her husband and she was 
de:sh, The two appeared on the stage together, —Herr= 


him at the time of his 


mazn, a5 the master of magic, the inscrutable Mephisto, 


weird and uncanny, while his 
beauty, served as a foil to’ her husband's supernatural 
appearance. At a wave from her husband's hand, ov a 


with her fresh 
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shot from his pistol, she disappeared and reappeared in 
the most unexpected places and the two were the 
wonder and delight of the rising gencration as well a5 
ofthe older theatre patrons, ‘There are probably but few 
men who have been on the stage during this generation 
who have been more talked about than has Herrmann, 
Stories of every improbable sort were circulated about 


his prowess and the practical jokes he had played on 
every one, from the late Czar of Russia to the gamibling 
shark that iniests the railroad trains. And no one who 
has ever attended one of Herrmar.a's entertainments and 
watched things vanish and spring from nothing ever 
thought of doubting the most imprcLable of these anec~ 
dotes. Herrmann was particularly fond of children and 
his entertainments were never complete without some 
trick or illusion intended particularly to mystify and 
amuse the youngsters in the audience. He loved to go to 
tions where children were cared for and 


public in: 


to gi 


prompt entertainme.ts for their pleasure, 
ywering among them sweetmeats in the tricks with 


ped and delighted them. 


his. last publi 


appearance 
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ester and spent there the last day of his life, Wednesday, 
rd, 


December 1¢, 1896. This fast engagement of the 
114 THE CAREER OF ALEXANDER HERRMANN, 
was marked by deeds of kindness and charity on his part 
that his sudden death made conspicuous, Arriving there 
‘Thursday afternoon, his first act was to pay a visit to 
the State Industrial School and to give an entertainment 
to the young inmates, He was not content to do “a few 
7” as the superintendent suggested, 


sleight-of-hand trick 
but insisted upon sending to the theatre for his appara~ 


tus and 
closed it by inviting the boys and girls to attend his 
Wednesday matinee. Considering the number of the 
quests and the size of Herrmann’s Rochester audience, 
‘aturally this visit 


ving a really first-rate entertainment. He 


this was no inexpensive kindness. 
and invitation were great events in the s-hool, and made 
themagicianthe hero of the inmates. When the newsof 
his sudden death reached Rochester Thursday afternoon 
there were no more sincere moumers than the young- 
sters of the State Industrial School. ‘The morning exer- 
cises Friday were turned into a sort of imprompts me- 
morial service for one whom all the children thought 
of asa good friend of theirs. 
Wednesday afternoon Herrmann s 
act of kindness by another, An uns 
revive “Our American Cousin” had been made by a 


-ssful attempt to 


traveling company at one of the local theatres, The en~ 
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‘gagement was a “frost,” and several members of the com- 
pany were stranded without a cent to pay their hotel 
bills or their fares home. Herrmann happened to hear 
of their straits, and, without solicitation, paid the bills 
of the whole party, provided them with railway tickets 
‘and pocket money, and sent them on their way rejoicing. 
‘This was done without any ostentation, and it became 
known to the public by sheer accident. The two inck 


and 


dents made a strong impression on the public xi 
a local newspaper voiced the sentiment in an editorial 


record for 


remark that 20 man could make a much be 
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his last day on earth than that made by the good-hearted 


wizard who had given his final hours of life 10 visiting 
s¢ who were in prison, comforting those who were in 
ction and helping the helpless. On the evening of 
his last day Herrmann attended, after his performance st 


the Lyceum ticatre, Rochester, a banquet tendered him 


entertained tis friends until a late hour with his ance 


dotes and tricks A party accompanied him to his cat 
and saw hi scart on his journey to Bradiord, Pa, 


where he was to have appeared the following night, In 


the morning, however, an attendant found him iN) in his 


stateroom of the private car. Assistance was summoned 
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and physicians were telegraphed to meet the train at 
Salamanca, but Alexander Herrmann was dead when 
that city was reached. His last words were addressed: to 
Mme. Herrmann, 

“I guess that I’m not to get over this,” he said, Take 
the company back to New York. Be sure about that.” 

The body was taken to New York city and on Sunday 
day, December 20, the funeral services were heid at the 
Masonic Temple in the presence of an immense gather~ 
ing of friends and admirers, Rabbi Silverrian, of the 
‘Temple Emanu El, made an address, and masonic exer 
cises were performed by Munn Lodge, of which the dead 
magician was a member. Sittings were reservl for the 
Lambs, the Elks, the Phoenix Club, and otlier organiza~ 
tions with which Herrmann was affliated, The pall bear- 
ers were Jacob Hess, Henry Dazian, Charles Henry But- 
ler, Maurice Grau, Samuel Carpenter, Henry Rosener, 
Michael Coleman, Charles C. Delmonico, Frank W. 
Sanger, Al Hayman, William H. Crane, Julius Cahn 
and James H. Meade. The ushers were B. H. Schuh- 
mann, H. A. Rockwood, Jacob Nunnemaceer, Harry 
‘Mann, Thomas Shea, J. Charles Davis, Fred C, Whit- 
ney, Andrew A. McCormick, Max Hirsch, Henry E. 
Dixey, Joseph E. Brooks, Will H. McConnell, Louis 
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Aldrich and Fred Rullmann. The interment was at 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

There was a strange fascination in the personality of 
sed not only 
contact, 


Herrmann, a certain magnetism that i 


his audiences but those with whom he cai 


socially, Much of his success was due to this um 


endowment, in addition to which he was 

absolute genius for the magic art. 
In nearly every grest city of the ci 

mann had a host of personal friends who deeply 


visits, and the breeze’ of good humor that came with 


jans, who has 


him, one of the great 
one to solve the mysteries of the Life Beyond. 


CHAPTER IL 


HERRMANN’S SECRETS. 


‘Alexander Herrmann, in his tricks, tooked the typicat 
‘Mephistopheles. 
adopted by the majority of modern conjurers, he always 
2 breeches, low waist- 


Instead of the usual evening dress 


ke 
cont and court slippers. The co 


appeared in court dress, 


with two special pockets placed in the skirts of the coat 


He also has two small 


and “nown as “profond 
pockets (“pochettes”) in his trousers near the hips. In 
the upper part of the coat, in each side, i 
down perpendicularly. The: 
This constitutes the details of the performer's 


are cal 


pockets. 
dress. Asan invaluable assistant, he carries a litle 


in his hand. 
Let us look for a moment at his stage, the setting of 


which consists of a handsomely ornamented center table, 


with two neat side tables and usually a couple 
Each of these little tables has a small shelf behi 
bh any sinatl 


contains traps in the table top through x 
object can be caused to vanish. 
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BEST HANDKERCHIEF TRICK. 319 

Tf the reader desires to emulate Herrmann in some of 
hhis best tricks he must be able to palm a coin or small 
object or force a person to draw any card he desires to 
have drawn from the pack. If unable to do the latter, 
he must resort to prepared packs of cards, generally 
calied “forcers”, which contain either all one kind of 


cards or are divided into three, four or five sets of five, 


each, In using cards such as these, 


of course the performer will make sure that the persons 
drawing the cards will sclect the card intended for them, 
If it is necessary to give these cards for examination, 
they can be easily exchenged for another pack of the 


same kind. 


I will now proceed to give, in detail, a description of 


the most famous tricks performed by Alexander Herr- 


«ch indications that will allow anyone to 
fficient practice and 


mann, with all 


rm them—altei 


cessfully p 


with the necessary paraphernalia, 


No. 1, Herrmann’s Best Hendberchief Pricik. 


One of Herrmann’s favorite nicks he often called 
“The Transformed Handkerchief” and sometimes “Le 


Mouchoir Serpent” from a fa resemblance to 3 
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snake which the handkerchief is made to take at one 
stage of the trick. The performer comes forward and 
requests the Ioan of a lady's handkerchief. While one is 
being produced, he brings out a lemon from some spec- 
tator’s beard or hair, which he tosses across the stage to 
his assistant, He held this lemon palmed in his hand as 
he came forward. The inside of the lemon had been 


scooped out and then 2 duplicate or rather a dummy 
handkerchief had been placed inside of it. Of course 
this lemon is never given for examination. As he turns 
to toss it to his assistant he takes a little bundle of small 
pieces of cambric, each piece about four inches square 


from_one of iris numerous pockets. He conceals these 
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pieces in his hand, and taking the borrowed handker- 
is and 
apparently hands it to someone to hold (in reality he sub- 


chief, he rolls it up into a ball between his han 


stitutes the pieces of cambric). He tums and takes a 
‘0 towards his table, meanwhile slipping the 


step oF 
borrowed handkerchief into another pocket. ‘Then sud~ 
“My dear sir, 


denly turning to the person, exclaims 


what are you doing? I vever told you to do that. You 


en his hand and 
, he finds ¢ 


BEST HANDKERCHIEF TRICK. wt 


handkerchief in pieces. After tantalizing him for a few 
moments, the performer takes the pieces back, rolls them 
together in his hands, drops one on the floor, and in the 
act of stooping down to pick it up, exchanges the little 
pieces in his pocket or under his vest for a long piece 
of cambric about four or five feet long, rolled fntoa small 
roll, which he now hands to the gentleman to hold, tell- 
ing him to rub his hands together gently and “thus sew 
the pieces together.” But the person no sooner starts to 
do this than the performer says: “Stop, stop; ot that 
way. You will spoil it all. You are making matters 
worse. Now open it again.” He does so and finds it in 
a long strip. The performer takes this and offers it to 
the owner of the handkerchief, who naturally refuses to 
accept it in this condition. He then loads the long strip 
into his pistol, or rather blunderbuss, and looking 
around for a target, spies the lemon and shoots at that. 
Taking a knife, he picks up the lemon and cuts all 
around it, throwing the rind carclessly on the flsor, and 
takes the handkerchief from the lemon which is sup- 
posed to be the original one. He offers this to the ‘dy, 
but stops ‘and says: “Ah! excuse me, madam, you pre- 
fer a little scent on it; I have some here.” Stepping to 
his table he picks up 2 plete and a small scem boitis, 


ia BEST HANDKERCHIEF TRICK. 


He puts the plate on a little stand near the footlights and 
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ing the audience, he pours some scent on it, and as soon 
as he does so, his assistant, who has a lighted candle in 
his hand, sets fire to the handkerchief which blazes up 
brightly at once, the blue flame showing the scent was 
alechol. Now arises a make-believe quarrel between 
the conjurer and his assistant for such stupidity. Finally 
he offers the handkerchief in 


who, of course, refuses to accept it. 


condition to the owner 


He then usually 


says: “Well, I will wrap it up in paper for you.” He 


steps one side or to the table and gets two pisces of 


paper. Taking the aches from the plate he rolls them up 


the papers, which he bursts open at almost the same 


instant, and inside finds the original ’kerchiet unin- 
jured, which is at ence returned to the owner, the ashes 
having vanished. These papers are prepared like a bag, 
one of them consisting of a double paper pasted toguher 
Tike a bag around three of its sides only. In this bag 
or sack thus icrmed the professor places the original 


handkerchief which he took from his pocket as he 


fe or behind 


eS 


es Tor the paper, 


The handkerchief thus lies between two thicknesses of 
paper and when this is rolled up and torn open from the 
MANDKERCHIEF FROM BARE IANDS, 123 


outside the "kerchief may be removed without disturb- 
ing the ashes of the duplicate one which remain inside 
the paper. This was one of Herrmann’s best tricks, 25 
it displayed his skill in patming to the greatest advan- 
tage. There are very few amateurs who care to at 


trick, as it requires more sleight-of-hand abil 


than the majority of them possess, 


No. 2. Handkerchief Produced from Gere Hands 
and then Caused to Vanish. 


This is the Iatest trick in the manipul:tion of hand- 


kerchiefs and is now used by nearly 


cajurers. Tt 


ists pri 


ipally 0} tion finger which is hol- 


Jow, made of brass i 


the shape of a finger and painted 


flesh color. The brass on the upper and lower side at 
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the lower end, extends out a little to enable the fi 


312 


ager to 


be placed in between two of the other fingers of either 


hand and remain in that pos: 


trick three silk handkerchiefs of dil 


usually red, white and blues 


handkerchief, and what is Inown as a 


‘This handkerchief vai 


vanisher.” 


or brass 
124 

inches long, One end is closed in conical shape with a 
small hole through this end. An elastic cord is passed 
through this hole and the end remaining on the inside of 
the tube is tied in a big knot to prevent the elastic from 
slipping through the tube. ‘This elastic is from 10 to 12 
inches long, ‘The other end is attached to the back of 
the conjurer’s vest near the collar, and the tube is then 
brought around and placed upright in the right vest 
pocket. Some performers prefcr to have the elastic cord 
come down, the right sleeve and of such length that the 
little tube is about two or three inches inside the mouths 
of the coat sieeve, When concealed there the perform:r 


about 1 inch in diameter and about 
HANDKERCHIEF FROM BARE HANDS. 


can reach it with his fingers by resting his hand upon 
his hip, which will bring the vanisher down to his finger 
tips where he can take hold of it without its being no 
ticed. 

A further preparation consists in having an opening in 
the outside scam of the trousers on the right leg about 
half way between the hip and knee. In this opening is 


fastened a small pocket. A small black button is 1 
tached to two of the handkerchiefs by a short piece of 
black thread, These two handkerchiefs are then rolled 
up and inserted in this small pocket in such a way that 
the small button hangs down outside the pocket. There. 
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is another pocket, exactly the same, in the left trouser 
leg. In this pocket three duplicate silk handkerchiefs 


of the same color are placed. These are all tied togeth 
with a piece of thread, in a little ball, and a small butto: 


is attached to this, When ready to commence the 
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tum up the sleeves and then place the false or imitation 


finger between the middle fingers of the right hand. In 
this finger you must have previously inserted one of the 
silkhandkerchiefs. Now begin gesticulating, moving the 
hands about easily and carelessly and the additional & 
ger will not be noticed. Show there is nothing in the 


hands,displaying back and front of each hand,and 
place them together with the back of the left hand io 


wards the audience, This hides the imitation finger 


which you now reverse and slowly produce from it 
handkerchief, Lay this handkerchief on the back of a 
chair, and as you do so, drop the finger on a little shelf 
attached tothebackof the chair, Now take up thewhite 
handkerchief, wave it ic front of you, and as your hand 

pass by the little buttos attached to the handkerchief fa 
the trousers, take hold of it und pull it out, at the same 


time twisting this bundie of handkerchiefs up inside the 
white handkerchief which you slowly unroil, produ 
the silk handkerchiefs from it, Now to eau 


these 


126 VANISH 


5 HANOKERCMLER, 


vanish, roll them up, one at a time, and either drop then 


con the shelf of the table as you pick up your wand, oF 
get down the vanisher imo your hand, that is concealed 
in your sleeve, and holding it Letween the hands, stand 
ing sideways to the audience, work the handkerchiefs 
up into it slowly, and, at the proper time, let go of it and 
it will ly up the sleeve or in under your coat without 
the spectators being able to sce it, Call attention to the 
disappearance of the handkerchiefs and state you will 
reproduce them, Shaking the large handkerchief out, 


catch hold of the button hanging outside the little 


pocket in the left trouser leg. Pull this out under cover 
‘of the white handkerchief and wrap the bundle thus pro- 
duced in the white handkerchief the same as you did be- 


fore, witich you soon unroll, showing that you have re. 


produced them all after they had vani hed. 


No.3, The Venishing Handkerehicg, 
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To cause any handkerchief to disappear while it is 
held in the hand is a very interesting trick and is used by 
many modern professionals. Among those who prob- 
ably used tricks of this kind the most are Prof. Buatier, 
the Hungarian conjurer, who appeared in New York 
VANISHING HANDREKCHIEF. 1 

City some time ago, and the American conjurer, Prof. 
Harry Kellar, Herrmann was also an expert at 
it. ‘The apparatus used in this performance is 
cither a small metal cup somewhat like an egg in 
shape and about one inch long 
and % inch in diameter, with 
one end of it cut off; or a little 
cloth sack or bag can be used 


ad of the metal cup. If the 


latterisused it must be painted flesh color whichshould 


also be the color of the suck or bag. Through the sides 


tivread, or what is still bettes, a piece of ve 


catgut, the ends of which are fastened together on the 


inside of the cup or sack, leaving a loop about two inches 


Jong on the outside (Hig. 7). Si 


pping the thumb of the 


Jeft hand through the loop thus made you can hold the 


Use a handkerchief 


cup oF sack in the palm of the and. 


about 12 oF 15 inches square, and holding one corner 


ie balance of 


tween the palms of the hands, allo 


Moving th: 


handkerchief to hang over the han 


upward and downward yor, in the meantime, push the 
handkerchief into this little cup. When it is all pushed: 


208 VANISHING HANDKERCHIEF. 


in, tam your right side to the audience and with the 
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be empty (Fig. 8) 


FIG, 8, THE VANISHING HANDKERCHIEF, 


No person would imagine for a moment that the 
handkerchief is hanging from the left thumb on the back 
of the hand, At the proper time this is allowed to drop 
offinto any suitable receptacle,unseen by the audience, 
and « duplicate handkerchief can be made to appear in 
some other place, thus making it seem as though you 


COLOR CHANGING HANDKERCHIEF. 19 
had with bare hands caused the handkerchief to vanish, 


sly to make it re-appear somewhere else. 
No, 4. Tho Color Changing Handkerchiof, 


To make a handkerchief change color while passing 
through the hand is-another pretty handkerchief trick 
and one that is not known to many professionals al- 
though it is by no means new. 

‘The apparatus used is somewhat similar to that des- 
ed in the last trick. A small pink silk sack is used 
und the edges of ic gummed around the sides of a smali 
holiow cylinder, sonvething like a tiny barrel, in such 2 
manner that the outer or full end of the sack can be! 
the barrel or out again. Two small sill, 


pushed 


right hand work the cup over onto the back of the left-honékerchiefs are necessary, one blue and one red. Be- 
hand where it will hang down suspended by the loop fore introducing the trick one of the handkerchiefs is 
over the thamb and be invisible to the audience, the rolled up and put into the litle sack inside the cup, but 
right hand concealing the appearance of it betind the 2 loose comer of the handkerchief is left out. As you, 
back of the Jeft hand. When it is hanging on the back are about ready to introduce the trick the little barrel is | 
of it, however, exhibit both palms outward, without paimed, with the handkerchief concealed in it, and take 
lowering them to the audience, and they will appear to ing the other colored handkerchief in yeur hand, end 
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shaking it out to show the audience there is nothing pe- 
culisz about it, you state it will change into any color 
130 COLOR CHANGING HANDKERCHIEF. 

they may mention, Of course several prominent colors 
will be named and you must make the selection yourself. 
hand- 


Placing the wo hands together with the visibk 
kerehief iung’ag over them as in the preceding trick, 


you work the amis up and down, graduall 


pushing the 
handkerchief is at the top of the little barrel with the left 
thumb, and with the right thumb bent under you grad 
ually work out the corresponding portion of the other 
handkerchief, Hence it appears to the audience that as 
the one handkerchief disappears in at the top of the 
Con- 
tinue this motion until the first handkerchief is safely 
pushed into the bag of the litte barrel, which, when fully 
in assists the withdrawal of the other handkerchief, and 


hands it comes out below of a different color. 


seizing it with che left hand you pull it out entirely away 
from the right, at the same time palming the litle barrel 
with the other handkerchiel 
the opportunity offers, dropping it into your pocket. 
The audi 


the right hand, and as 


nce will marvel how in simply 


pushing the 
handkerchief down through the hands it changes color. 
‘The main point of this trick is to draw the one out from 
below just as fast as you cause the one at the top to dis- 
appear; practicing two or three times will regulate 


exactly, 


METHOD OF CHANGING COLOR. 


at 


Another Method of Making a Silk Hand- 
kerchtof Change Color. 


No. 


Be 


This is also a very neat trick and neccssi 


pieces of apparatus. 


Taking up one of 
the p 


he prefers green and that he w 


former remarks that for his part 


ously produc 
to change it to that 


color. Taking it by one corner between s, the 


fingers, he waves the 


remainder bonging down over hii 


about, gradually drawing up the s 


k into 
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Simultaneously, however, the 


ng down beneath the hands, but 


The 


it has changed color, being now a lively green. 


hands are opened and found otherwise empty. 


apparatus, consisting of a thin tube of thin brass, jax 
panned black, two inches in length and one quarter in 
diameter (Fig. 9). It is open at each end and is pivoted 
at the center between the arms of a wire fork, so that 


either end can be turned ot Inside 


‘tward at pleasure. 
this is adapted a little black silk bag, of the same diam- 
eter as the tube, but only half its depth. The edges 
cf this bag are attached to the center of the tube so that 


352 METHOD OF CHANGING COLOR. 
its closed end can be pushed to either end of the tube at 
pleasure. 

The fork is attached to a piece of elastic cord of such 
‘n length that when the opposite end is looped over the 
perfcrmer’s rear trouser button on the right side, the 
tube can just be brought out 
(but no more) through the left 
armhole of the vest. In order 
that it may be readily and se- 
cretly get-at-able when re- 
quired, an ordinary dress hook 
should be sewed point down- 
wards to the lower edge of the 
vest, on the left side, just where 
a cloth front joins the cotton 
back. The tube being drawn 
down, and the cord slipped 
under the hook; the “fake” 
is instantly get-at-able, while the downward pressure at 
‘once releases it and leaves it free (but for the pull of the 
elastic) in the hand that grasps it. It is prepared for 
the trick by pushing a green silk handkerchief into one 
end, which we will call “b", of the tube, hereby forcing 
the little bag to the opposite end, which we will call “c.” 


a 
iG.5, AHANDERRCEI 
‘HANGING COLOR, 
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FROM HANDKERCHIEF TO BILLIARD BALL. 

‘The tube is then reversed so that the end “c” is outer- 
most, and lastly, the cord is hitched under the little hook. 
‘When he desires to show the trick, the performer, as 
he picks up the visible handkerchief from the table with 
his right hand, gets the tube into the opposite hand. 
‘Then stonding with his left side to the spectators, in 
which pesition the elastic is hidden from view by the 
arm, he begins to work the visible handkerchief into the 
end of the tube, This forces out the green one from. the 
opgestie end, changing, apparently, the one into the 
other, When the red handkerchief is fairly housed and 
makes a slight forward 


the green cne fully produced, 
movement of the hands, and at the same time releases 
the tube which instantly fies, drawn by the elastic, under 


the coat and up to the armpit, 


Mo, @, Changing o Wandkezehlef toto s BUlard 
Ball, 


‘There ase several ways of changing a handkerchief 
into a billisrd ball, but the following ts probably one of 
the best, and Herrmann used it most cleverly. 

Remurking confidentially to his etdience that the 
worst of the magical handkerchiefs is that under the 
144 FROM HANDKERCHIEF TO BILLIARD BALL. 


slightest friction they turn into something else, he took 
one of them, (a red one preferred) spread it over the 
palm of the left hand, and rubbed its center with a cir~ 
cular movement with the palm of the right hand. 
|After a few moments the handkerchief disappeared 
land in its place was seen a fair-sized billiard ball, red, 
of course, to correspond with the color of the handker- 
chief, 

‘The secret here lies mainly in the billiard ball, which 
iameter, 


is hollow, with an opening about an inch 
ora little more, in one of its sides. This ball, placed be- 
forerand in a convenient pocket, or eisewher 


secretly gotten into the left hand, and the han 
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laid over it, with its center just over the opening of the 
ball. A circular rubbing movement of the opposite 
hand upon this part of the handkerchief causes it to 
work itself gradually into the ball, the center going in 
first, and the comers being the last to disappear. When 
the last comer has found its way inside, the hands are 
opened, and the ball is exhibited in the right hand, the 
ope: 
To give a proper finish to 


jerefore invisible, 


Wg veing next the palm, and 


ne trick the operator 


should be provided with a duplicate ball, similar in ap- 


pearance, but solid. This should be hidden under the 
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vest, or in a convenient pocket. While the eyes of the 
company are all drawn to the ball just produced in the 
right hand, it is an easy matter to get this ball secretly 
into the left hand, The performer now makes the 
movement of transferring the ball shown to the left 
hand, but in reality palms it in the right, and shows the 


one already in the left hand, which is then handed for 


‘examination. 


If the performer considers this iast achievement be- 


yond his powers, his best plan is to plice the ball just 
shown at once on the table (hole downwards or to the 
rear) and proceed briskly to some other ‘cat, 


No. 7. Making a Solid Billiard Ball Vanish from 
a Glass of Water, 


is 2 very neat addition to all Billiard Ball tricks 
cen known for some time to but few profes-| 


sctid ball lst shown may be used for he purpose) 


of anotlier very effective trick, The additional apparatus| 


ia tumbler with or without 2 


| 
| 
pmunodate the) 


136 


‘VANISHING BILLIARD BALE. 
ball comfortably in its lower portion. The perionmer ex= 
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ch apparently 
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plains to the company that this batl, th: 
solid, is not so in reality, being in fact merely a sill: 
handkerchief materialized into that form. To show how 


es to ples 


unsubstantial it really is, he propo: 
glass of water, when it will be found to 
fills the glass two-thirds full accordingly, 
standing on the table, As it will be necessary to cov 
for a mement, he asks the loan of a lady's bi 
While this is being procured he takes the opp: 
to slip the glass shell (which may be “ve 
described) over the ball. The shell, be 
shows the color of the ball through it a: 
able at a very short distance. When the hand! 
handed to him he throws it over the belt, 
hhave the shell uppermost, and then, with the op 
hand, takes hold of (apparently) the ball thr 
handkerchief. As 


matter of fact, howev: 


rmainicg, ihknown to the spectator 
which first held it, and being dropped into a po: 
the first opportunity, Meanwhile, the handler 
drapes itself around the glass shell, lool:ing exact 
the eye as if the ball was still beneath it. Holding it io 
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the performer brings the handkerchief over 


the glass, and drops the supposed ball into the water. 
All, as they believe, hear it fall in, but what really falis 


in is of course merely the glass shell, which, as soon as 
ne bottom, turns over, and adapts its own 


it reach: 


MULTIPLYING BILLIARD BALLS. 


138 
convexity to the concavity of the tumbler. In this condi 
tion it is quite invisible, being disguised by the pattem: 
on the tumbler, The handkerchief being now removed 
the ball is found to have vanished. 

If the performer has any knowledge of sleight of hy 
the may proceed to produce the fost ball (w 
case he retains palmed in the hand) from a la 


a gentleman's beard. This is, however, 
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necessity, its mere disappearance bring a sulficiently 
Active termination to the trick, 


S. The Multiplying Billiard Batis, 


During the last few years tricks with billiard baile 
have become quit 


popular with the majority of con- 


urers and especially so with amateurs, 
The balls made for the purpose usually go in sets 


consisting of one solid ball and two half shells of zinc or 


brass, enameled like ivory, which arc hinged together on 


one side. 


jese hollow hemispheres fold over a 


close the solid ball; hence, according to the position in 
‘hich it is 


the hand the opersior can show one, 


1¢ two shells are shown to the 
the rounded side towards them, With only’ 
CHAMELEON BILLIARD BALL, 139 


‘two or three 


ordinary skill it is easy to show first one ball, then two, 


—the two half shells,—then three,—the twe half shells 
and the solid ball. Letting the top solid ball fall behind 
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the shells, a change is made from three to two, and clos- 


ing fhe shell, which is from two to one, or an 
change can be made of from three to one by lett 
solid ball fall behind the half shells which are immedi- 
ately closed over it, 

A marked improvement in billiard bell tricks is that of 


making theia apparently change color at will, This is 


Inown as 


Ne, 8, The Obemeleon Billiard Ball. 


Have three balls, one red and one p 


alls are made 


tha 
the center of each, for the thumb and forefinger t 
and euch side of different color, Have oue of the p: 
oloredbalisinoneofthe “profondes” pocket 
med in the right hand, one half of this ball 
being red. ass t 

you take itt 


4g 


CHAMELEON BILLIARD BALL. 


close very quickly, and at the same time pass the hand 
containing the red ball into your pocket, of course leav- 
ing tlie ball there, Now bring the hand cut of the 
pocket quickly as if desirous of having thera see you 
make this motion, saying at the seme time: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I shall now command the ball to———" 
Stop and look around and say: “I beg pardon, I 
thought some gentlemen said I put the ball in my 
pocket. Now I assure you such is not the case as you 
all observe the ball is still here.” Then you hold the 
ball in your hand, inclosed by the thumb and forefinge= 
in such a manner that the audience sees only the red 
side, Continuing so—"T can assure you, iadies and 
gentlemen, I have no mtention of making it vanish. T 
was merely about to command the ball to change its 
color, and, like the chameleon, tale a fresh onc.” As you 
are tallting thus you tum the ball eround i hand 
as you rub it with your fingers, Then show the other 
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1d white 


tion is attracted by this ch: 
fave an opportunity to get t 


ge in cok 


second parti-colored 


pocket, then showing one-half of the third ball wh 
you again cause to change color by turning it 0: 
your hands as above mentioned. 


Wo. 20, Semauel? Improved Chameleon i! 
Balt, 


A valuable improvement in Chameleon Billiard Batts 
was brought time ago by Prof, Samucls, a 


Procure a hollow rubber bail, cut it into cxact hemi= 
spheres, paint the outside of both portions red, to corre- 
spond with the erdinary red billiard ball, which is given 
for examination. Then paint the inside of one of these 


robber shells white and the inside of the other light blue, 
‘These shells, when desired, are turned inside out by 
press 
‘but fit in these 


-g oa the convex sive Do not tura these, however, 


nd slip off one of the rubber 
‘icky to the other side and replace 
& over the pard-colored ball; then show it has changed 


142 SAMUELS! CHAMELEON BILLIARD BALL 

color. After this has been done slip off the other shell In 
like manner. Replace it and again show the different 
color. While doing this you can tell the audience, while 
generally rubbing the ball, that it might fly away and 
you have to keep apply 
Whi 


magnetic pressure to it, 
solid ball,| 


jbing it, get both covers off of th 
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pl inside of the other and Keep them palmed ts 
the loft hand. Fix the part-colored ball in postin for 
gers of 


are © 


the next change and keep rubbing it with “h 


‘the deft hand, While all eyes are upon 


ch-age the color 


of the ball by simply turning it aro 


either conclude the trick le every eye is 


watching the last color oxher shell cov 


from your pocket, made 


with the difference, however, that the out 


respond in color to the last color seen by 


olid part 


ince and the inside of the shells av 


colored ball shall have cach = proportion of s+ 


scen. By t's sceans and 


dierent tint to thet pr 


fh this simple and good improvement vot less than 


ken different colors can be shown with apparently one 


wnical balls. 


vom 
RISING CARDS, 43 
No. 11. Rising Cards. 


Among the bect effects in card tricks are those tricks 
s having been préviously select 


members of the audience, are placest in cith 


some kind or a card holder, and then 


the holier on command, 


Prof Her 


same in each case. The following is prot 


anchod for a sinali stage or parlor: 


Any ordinary glass that will hold a pact 


will do. The cards, of course, are examined by 


once and then three cards are selected and ret 


‘eis then shufl 


ant the 
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kets aa 
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=. To doing this trick two packs of cards 


ary. Cre of these packs of card: 


is prepar 
thread. Attach one end 


card and place one of the cards to 
RISING CARDS. 


it to the top of 


be drawn next to it with the silk thread under the bottom 
cf the card, Next to the latter card place any card, lead 
ing the thread up over the top of it and down its back. 
‘Then on the thread place another one of the three cards 
that is to rise, Lead the thread under the bottom of it 
and up over the back. Then another indifferenteardon 
top of the thread and so on until the last of the three 
cards are arranged with the bottom of ench one lying 
on, oF resting agains, the thread as per illustration 
Gig. 11) 


FIG 1 RISING CARDS, 


Now place these six cards in the center of one of the 
packs, which we will call pack No. 1, with the thread 


projecting from the top. To the end of this thread you 


have previo 


_ prepared pack of cads oa your table behind a handkeer~ 


chief or bo: 
similar cards from pack No. 2, either forcing them onto 


love allow the audience to draw thraz 


RISING CARDS. 1 
the persons or using a forcing pack of cards, Have the 
drawn cards retumed to the pack and the peck shuf- 
fled. Return to the table with this packs, to pick up the 
empty glass from your table. As you do so you drop 
behind the handkerchief or 


pack No. 2 on the table, 
books, and pick up pack No. 1, which you place in the 


glass afer calling allention to its being empty. Now, 
Sanding behind the table, itis an casy matter for you 10 


attach the bent pin, to which the thread is tied, to your 
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‘vest or your ceat. Then taking up 
right hand, you ask the ladies or gentl 


your wand in 1 


thelr cards and they will rise at you 
the first card drawn, which was ¢ 
a the thread, and when the nam2 


FIG, 12, CARD RISING FRO A GLASS, 


BOUQUET AND Rr: 


“ARDS. 


us 
you call for itto rise from the glass, and as you do so you 
press slightly with the wand on the silk thread in front 
‘of you, which causes the first card from the back of the 


pack to rise (Fig. 12,) When the card has 
full length, take it out and show it to the audience, call- 
ing their attention to it, and then proceed to the other 
two in the same manner, 

Tt makes a very good effect to have the last card to 
arise be a Queen, and when you call for it, it does not 
rise, This gives you an opportunity to say: “Oh, yes, we 
should exercise a little more courtesy when addressing 
a lady! I forgot that this was the Queen of Hearts, to 
whom we should always say ‘please.’ ‘Now, madam the 
Queen of Hearts, will you please rise? and you sex, 


ladies and gentlemen, she comes up quick! 


When the three cards have made their appearance, 
you step to the front of the table and take out all the 
cards, pulling the thread off from the card to which it 
was fastened and let it drop. You can then hand the 
glass and pack for examination. 


No, 12, The Bouquet and the Rising Cards. 
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‘One of Herrmann’s many masterpicces was that 
known as “The Obliging Bouquet.” A bouquet of real 


BOUQUET AND RISING CARDS. x47 


“© Sowers is handed to a lady in the audience and three or 


four cards are chosen froma pack. These cards are made 
to disappear, when, one by one, they are seen to rise 
is still held by the lady. This 


from the bouquet whi 
trick requires such an amount of skill and daring that 


few 


yersons care to attempt it. A little tin case is used of 
a size to hold eight cards. It is painted green and is open 
atone end. This case fits inside the bouquet. The cards 
to appear from the bouguct are arranged as described in 
When 
the caze with the cards thus prepared is placed inside the 
bow 3 
end 


the preceding trick and then placed in the case, 


t, the first card to rise 


the thread, the 


wh 


ch hangs down ontside the bouquet, When 


thetrickis to be porformed the performerh: 


duplicates 


of the cards in the case and by sk anipulating 
them causes some of the spectators to draw them from 
the pack. He then ha: 


the footlights, requesting her to hold it up in her hand 


s the bouquet to some lady near 


so ail can see it, Then collecting the drawn cards he pre= 


tends 0 pass them into the bouquet (really palming 


them ouly to vanish into one of his numerous pockets.) 


Then taking hold of the bouquet again, he requests the 
aaly to hold it up a little higher. This gives him an 


opportunity to get hold of the silk thread, He then asks 
8 
tthe first card to rise, and by waving his hand, which 
hholds his wand and conceals the thread, he pulls a little 
on it and the card comes up slowly. As it comes up to 
full lengtis he takes it out and asks the next one to appear 


‘and continues in this manner until all have appeared. He 
then takes the bouquet and stepping back to his table, 


‘drops out the little tin case, asks another person if the 
flowers are not genuine and returns and preseats the 
‘bouquet to the lady with his compliments,’ As each card 


BOUQUET AND RISING CARDS. 
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iO, 14, A CARD OUT OF A BOUQUET, 
THE MAGIC CARD BOTTLE. 


ug 


rises and the thread becomes longer, a step backwards 
is necessary to take up the slack, (Fig. 13 ) 


No, 18, Tho Magic Card Bottle. 


“the following is a very interesting and effective tricte 
either for the parlor or stage. Bore a small hole in a 
flint glass bottle a little distance from the bottom, If you 
wish to have wine in the bottle you can stop up the hote 
with wax until enough wine has been poured out of the 
bottle to bring the wine inside below the level of the 
hole. Take a piece of thread of the same color as the bot 
tle and pass one end through this hole and out at the 
mouth of the bottle, Bring this upper end down along 
side the bottle and attach it to the middle of a card, say 
the Queen of Hearts. Place this card under the bottom of 
the bottle, to be held there unscen. ‘The other end of the 
threadcomesoutoflower hole and leads off to anassist- 


ant, Now have some one in the audience draw a Queen 
of Hearts, Have it repla 
ed .Then you show the Queen of Spades 
an the table and stand the rest of 
the bottle, In doi 


mix with these 


ced in pack and pack shu 


tie slightly and 


avached to the 


ove the be 
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1g0 CARD PRINTED ON HANDKERCHIEF. 
thread, Now set the Queen of Spades on top of the bot- 
tle and say: “To spare her royal limbs from fatigne, she 


must feign lay down on the flat of her imperial back; 


she cannot stand upright on top of the bottle,” “Ah! who 


spoke? Oh! did somebody say the Queen of Hearts? 


You do not understan: 
by the aud 
—I beg parden,—you mean Iain over all their heads, 


why, alter having been selected 


nce, the other Queen should have stood, 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, may the wrong per- 


sonage contest that exalted position with her rival?” 
You then wave your wand, and after struggling a litle, 
the Queen of Hearts flies to the top of the bottle and is 
then taken off the thread and handed to the person to 
identify. Your assistant catises this effect by pulling the 


‘head easily and slowly as you wave your wand, 


No, 14, Card Printed on a Handkerchief by a 


Pistol Shot. 


Borrow a Handkerchief and place it o1 the table, Ask 
A person to select a card from the pack, which card you 


yow the hand- 


take, tear to pieces and load in pistcl; 
kerchief in the air or let some one do it for you, shoot at 
it, and the card in the pistol will be found printed on the 
handkerchief. 
CARD TO DISAPPEAR AND REAPPEAR. 152 
Secret: Have the figures of a card printed in relief on 
a small board or rubber stamp; rub the figures of this 
with powdered vermillion if the card is red;ifblack, take 
soot or blacked cork. Some parties paint the figures 
with the same colors dissolved in water, but you must 
be very quick in doing this trick on account of the short 
time that these colors keep moist.The safest way is to 
put oil colors on these spots which would sot spoil the 
handkerchief, The board thus prepared is placed on your 
table behind some object or sunk in flush with the table 
top. When you place the handk the table to 


chief on 


fold it up, you simply press it on thi the rest is 


clear; throw up handkerchief and shoot; then unfold it 
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to show the card which, of course, was 2 fo: 
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Wo, 15, Any Card Thought of Disappears to Re- 


appear Elsewhere, 


‘Ask avy person to think of a card, then deal out the 
Jc in three packs or heaps on the table, putting one 


card on cach pile alternately to the end of the pack. You 
ask the person who thought of the card to tell you in 


which pile it is; you take the pile indicated and put the 


two others underneath it. Do this three times in succes~ 


158 DOTILE AND THE FLAG. 
sim, a! ing the pile indicated on top of the 
thers, The third time the card is on top, that is, itis the 


first of the pack indicated, When you take up the cards 
quickly the audience does not notice where the one 
thought of gocs,anddoesnot imagine that you know it 
already, Then instead of naming the card, palm it off and 
det the pack be 
your palmed card in your pocket. Then tell the person 
who has the pack to hold it tightly between his fingers 
and you say: “Sir, I know not ofily the card and can 
name it, but I will make it diseppear from the pack.” 
Tap on the pack with your wand, ordering the card to 
10 your pocket. After it has been 
named, you show it, or by putting it into a card box 


filed; while they are doing so put 


leave it and pass 
which you fetch while they are shuffling the cards and 
first show empty, then hand to some person to hold, you 
‘can on taking it from him, show the card thought of in= 
side the box, or can make any other ending you see fit 


No, 16, The Hottie and the Fiag. 


A very pretty trick is sometimes called “All Nations 
ic one Bottle.” This was ¢!: 
A. small stand 


th 2 top 
BOTTLE AND THE FLAG. 


153 


in the center of the stage near the footlights. On this is 
placed a black bottle and two glesses. Two gentl 
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are invited from the audience to join the performer in a 
sotial glass of wine or beer. They take seats one on each 
Side of the little stand and a glass is handed to each one. 
‘They are asked what they would file to have. It does not 
matter what they ask for, the liquor is all of one kind in 
the botle and a litle is poured out into each glass. They 
ae then served with a drink and, of course, announce 
their appreciation of it. Then replacing the bottle in the 
center of the little table top the professor asks what az 
shall be taken out of the bottle, Anyone can call for th: 
flag of any nation and the professor then strikes the bot~ 
tle with his wand and holding his fingers on top of the 
bottle, takes out of it 2 small sill fag, rolled up, which 
he immediately unroils and shows to the audience, He 
then pours moze liquor out of the same bottle for the 
gentlemen. This he continuss until a very large number 
of flags have been produced, octesionally treating tis 
company to an additional drink from the bottle, This 
trick, so pretty in effect, is very easily executed, Tut 
table or stand has only one fog, a center pillar. This it 
hollow and is placed on the sage over a small hole ih the 
floor, up which a litle rod con be shoved. ‘The bottle has 


154 RING AND BOTTLE TRICK, 


a hollow tube running down through the ccnter of it 
‘open at the botiviz; and top, and when placed on top of 
the stand the hole in the bottom of it must be directly 
¢ table, The ass 


number of small silk flags 


over the hole in the top of 2 


stant under» 
neath 


sage has a larg 
tightly rotled up. 


soon as he hears the professor 


for a flag he takes the one desired and puts it on the end 
jer rod, and whea he hea 


rap of the 


for him that the 


op of the bottle to catch 


stick up through the floor, 


d inte the bottle, and when 


the 


g and shows it to ti 


es made the trick more ef 
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having a confederate in the audience call for a 


gave 
a Chie 


aw it, He would, of course, produce 


‘a few people think: of, much less see. 


would 


ne person i 


ce to a 


nese flag whan 


one from she hottie immediately. 


mm 


No, 17. Hervmann’s Ring and Bottle Trick. 


‘This was for some ime a great favorite with Prof, 
RING AND BOTTLE TRICK. 158 


ek for the par 


‘ertaining t 


Herrmann, and it is a very 
lor or stage. 


First procure a bottle with the bottom knocked out, 


an implement which yor 


tool. Then paint 


tube, the shape of the upper half and neck 


which will look like an inverted inne 


with one or two glasses of wine, 


th ca 


neck of the bottle, whi 


a thread tied around the top « 
bot''e. Have a 


m of the 


of the bore and then tied 


cardbeard 10 § 


round p 


bottle, Procure three little boug 
a ribbon tied to each, Have all these in the 


of paper serewed 


assistant. Have a small 
con 


tittle bundle as though containing some rings. Have this 


ying on your table, covered wi 


itor paper. Now borrow three rings, 


papers on the table together, wrap the three 


the top piece of paper. Exchange thi 
paper already wrapped up as you go to sry 


able, but stop befor: 


glass on the & 


tant for your pistol, and as he hen 
which you 


ce it with the same hand 
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rovred rings, wrapped in 
takes from you es he 


BOTTLE AND THE FLAS. 
a piece of paper, which he 
ands you the pistol. As soon 2s 
off and ties them onto the 
sitached thereto, and puts 
1¢ bottle, fastening the card 


he receives them he well 
small bouquets by the #i 
these three boucueté into 


ibbons 
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board cover on the bottom, then bringing the bottle for- 
werd on a tray with a couple of glasses. The performer 
in the meantime has loaded the piece of paper, supposed 
to contain the rings, into his pistol, killing time wit! 
proper talk until the assistant appears. He then shoots at 
the bottle, from which he first pours some wine, an‘i 
hands it out for consumption, Of course the spectators 
“de-claret gin-u-wine.” He then breaks the bottle and 
finds in it the rings attached to the bouquets and re- 
stores them to their ori 
ments. 


inal owners with his compti- 


In tricks like these it is generally more effective to 
have somebody else do the shooting ei this will give 
the performer a chance to occupy more time in wor't+ 
ing up the trick: an Ihe is in de 
ing the proper patter or tallc to accompany ft. For ine 
stance, if he secures the aid of a young gentleman to 


and to show how 


assist him in doing the shoot! 


sport, he ean say to him: 


‘ow I wish you to ¢: 


nstigte one of yor 


ms i 
157 
life,” snd after he hes done so it will give the performer 


zn opportunity to make such remarks as: “Are you not 
to death to think you are still alive?” 


PAMOUS RABBIT TRICK, 


No, 18, The Famous Rebbit Trick, 


Another favorite trick of Hertmann’s was the Rabbit 
Trick, This probably created cs much laughter as any 
performance in his repertoire. He first borrowed a sit 
{and thea suddenly tumins around, swung it in the 
air and took a rabbit out of it, He generally placed this 
one on the floor, stooping down to do so, and as soon as 


he stood upright he found anothe= rabbit in the hat, thus 
-¢ were in his coat pockets and in turm- 
ing around it was com aratively easy to drop one inte 
the hat without being noticed. 
dropped into the hat when in the act 


having two. 1 


‘The second one was 
# stooping down 


to place the first one on the floor. This sudden produce 


is from « borrowed hat always cre 
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ated @ ripple of laughter wiich he intensified by sud- ear 
denly pointing to a person ix the audience and asking 
him iE he would tke to ewalisw the rabbit The party 
it not make @ reply and Herr- 


ich a eon 


to bis seat. 


progranims, going through 
he had rubbed 


va to the seat 


ick up to the time wh 


mann would say: “Weli, you think T can’t make you inte the oiier, and thin rushing do 


do it; L will show yous I 


other and yoxt 


lock out!” Stepping back to the table and 


rabbits on it, beside each oth; 


ing to rub one inio the other, push cute through a 


in the top of the table; the 


up ihe remaining rabbit by the cars, 


During one of is recer: performances Herrmann 


tention to the apparent 


was again leit an the lurch’ by one of his assistants, an 


which all of them shox 


old employee at that. One of his tricies was to borrow a 


Then suddenly dropping 
c 


re and 


gentleman spoken to b 160 TWENTY DOLLAR BILL TRICK. 


coliar, The party would object a twenty dollar bill and have the number of it noted by a 
gentleman present. He would then make a few passes 
and the Lill would disappear only to reappear in the 
polt hands of the sable assistant who would bring it forward, 
spectators. he being off the stage at the time the bill wes being man- 
one aid 


ively tin beiween them for a few 


pulling iim up onto his feet and ra 


into the gentleman 
rabbit t 


T 


was necessarily like the 


ipulated by the professor, ‘The, disappearance of the 
tleman who would jnoney had always been very successful, but he had 
This never Les able to make both bill and negro disappear 
so snccesstully as he did that tine. He had a full hotwee 
and the trick was performed as usual, the bill shown and 
in to hold the docile bunny. the number put down. Then taking it in his hands it 
A brother professional once played a severe practical soon disappeared. This was easy so far; the trouble came 

n this trick. Tt was at Rochester whien he attempted to make it reappeaf. He began call- 
7 ing for his sable assistant who was known on the stage 

as Gumbo, but Gumbo came not. The professor waited 
a few moments, killing time by doing some fancy shuf- 
fling of cards; still the negro came not. The professor 
began to get uncasy. The two minutes became three, 
then five passed, and it was ten minutes; still no Gumbo 
althovgh repeatedly called for. Then getting excited 
Herrmann excased himself and rushed off the stage in 
search of his assistant, He found that Gumbo had tolally 


2 inside 


put in pocket 


take a certain seat before the 


person was usually one of his company, 


his property man, b mes outside help was 


on Herrmann 


some y enied to 


she seat next to th 


his « 


ef on the 


ujoyed a glass of 
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disappeared and with him the money. Retuming to the 


stage 4 


professor paid back twenty dollars to the gen 

MULTIPLYING ComNs, 160 
tleman from whom he had borrowed the bill and then 
went on with his programme. Although he afterwards 


invoked the aid of several detectives to aid him in com- 


pleting the trick and returning the money and negro, 


he could not find either, 


No. 19. ‘Phe Multiplying Coins, 


4. very old trick called "Phe Mo-iiplyine Coins” 
Herrmann placed in his programme under the name of 
“The Detroit Banker.” In doing this trick he borrowed 


a hat and by skillful paling pretended to catch a num- 


ber of coins whiel he threw into the hat, one at a time, 
He p 
After he had ap 


red the coins in the hat when ke borrowed it 


ently secuzed quite a number he 


brought out a large nickel 


lated oblong tray or server. 
‘He held this in one hand an 


had a spe 


at out 


onto the plate fifteen of the coins, He then vequested the 


persou to hold his hands together and he would pour the 


coins from the plate back into his hands. This he di 


d then asked the person to hand him five of the coin: 


‘th 


right hand and pretended to pass them i 


being done, Herrmann took the five coins into his 


to his left—in 


reality palning them in his right hand and soon dropped 
162 MULTIPLYING COINS 
them unobserved into his right pocket. The person was 
asked how many coins he had at first;the reply was fif- 


teen, “Correct,” said Herrmann, “and how aany did 


you give me?” ‘The answer was five. “Very weil,” re- 


plied the professer, “then you have ten left. Pkase count 


them out onto the plate, one at a time, so all can see. 


‘This was done, and to the surprise of all, fifteen coins 
were counted out,—the original number. This simple 
trick was worked by the plate having a hillow space in 
the bottom of it, open at one end. Five coins were placed 
in this space, and when the coins were poured into the 


person's hands of course these coins fell out with the 
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h was held down low. (Fig. 


HIG, 4. 


‘Tue NLTIPLYING coms, 
14.) Thiswould put tventy coins into his hand andafter 


he had handed back five to the performer, he thought 
he had only ten left, but had fifteen. 


FLOWER PRODUCTION. 183 


Ko. 20, Werrmann’s Flower Production, 


‘Thisalsowas one « Hertmann’s most effectivetricks 
—the producing cia iarge number of flowers from a 
paper cone which was repeated!y shown empty, This 
‘was not the invention of Herrmann as many people sup- 
posed. It was invented by Buatier some ten years ago 


and since then has been in the repertoire of nearly every 
conjures, some ci whom have elaborated it to a far 
greater extent than did Herrmann, although his manner 
of producing it was very clever and the immense num- 
ber of flowers hte produced made it very interesting. The 
solution of the trick is almost as simple as it 18 effective, 
‘The fiowers are made of very fine tissue paper in as- 
sorted colors, Each has a small spring in the center 
which causes it to open in the shape of a rose or tulip as 
scon as this spring is released. In ordinary use twenty- 
five to fifty are put together in one small package and 
fastened by a band of paper around them, or by little 
metatholders the same size and color as the outside leaf 
cof the flower. Usually three of these packets are pro- 
duced, one placed in the profonde on each side and one 
just inside a small wicker work basket, lying against the 
side. The performer shows a large 
1 FLOWER PRODUCTION 


paper and rolis it into th 


ape of a cone and places & 
<. He 


on the table with tite mouth towards the audi 
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right hand, picks wp the work-basket, 


then, with hi 


Je of the basket, inciosing the 


there. He immediately transfers 


ig the basket empty. 


packet of Howe 
the basket fo the left han 


howi 


As he does so he palms the little packet of lowers in his 
right hand, with which he now picks up the cone by 
slipping the fingers inside the mouth of the cone, with 


the thumb ou 


ide, and taking hold ef the pointed end of 


At the moment he does this, 


the cone with his left hans 
he drops the palmed packet in the cone from the right 
hand. This packet of flowers falls to the bottom of the 
ne lel, 


cone, which is row pressed together tight by 
hand. This allows him to show the cone empty. Now 
standing with Is left side to the audience, the cone in 
his left hand, he shakes the flowers out of it into the 
basket, As he is doing this his right hand slips into the 
of lowers in 


Ims the little packet 
cen the first packet of 


right profonde and po 


that pocket, As soon as he has 


mouth towards 


flowers out of the cone, he raises it 
the audience, to show it is empty. As he does so, he puts 
his right hand at the mouth of the cone, with his fingers 
le and thumb outside, This leaves the palmed packet 
165 
‘ide the cone, where it drops as scon as 
t hand. The performer now takes 
end of the cone with 


FLOWER PRODUCTION. 


fhe removes his 


hold of the lower oF point 


ad, and tuming his right side to the audier 


shakes these flowers cut of the cone into the basket. As 
he is doing this his left hand drops into the left profonce 


and palms the little packet of flowers concealed these, 


which he introduces into the cone in precisely the same 
manner as he did the second packet in the right hand 
as mentioned above. 

In introducing it in this mamer one hundred and 


fifty flowers are generally used, fifty in each packet, 
Herrmann, however, used a somewhat different method, 
in producing the flowers. He generally produced the 
first hundred as above described and poured them ate 


the basket, which he had placed on one of the side 
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es and moved to the center front of the stage, he 


ing behind it, holding the cone in his right tiand, 
basket, he picked 


and while pouring them out into ¢h 
up with his left hand a packet of flowers from the shelf 
con the litle table, and introduced these into the cone 


when he had placed his hand at the top of it to show it 
empty or while pretending to pull the flowers out of the 
cone into the basket 
166 ‘FLOWERS ON EMPTY PLATE. 
No, 31, Flower Production on an Empty Plate, 
This is a very effective trick to produce a large bou- 
quet of real or artificial flowers on any ordinary plate 
without covering. Take any ordinary china, glass or 
metal plate and have a tiny hole drilled through the 
center of it, Make up any kind of a bouquet that will lie 
tolerably flat. Attach a strong silk cord to the lower cen- 
ter part of the bouquet. Pass the free end of this cord 
through the hole ia the plate, from the top of the plate 
down. Carry the cord up the right sleeve, across the 
back, and down to the left wrist, where you tie it around 
the wrist or forearm, Adjust this cord to such a length 
that when the arms are extended in front cf you, the 
bouquet 
and pull the bouquet up under the arm, under the coat, 


lie flat on the plate, Now contract the arms 


or just under the armpit outside of the coat, where you 
can hold it by pressure of the arm, holding the plate in 
front of you, and waving it around slightly to show it is 
empty. Now if you suddenly extend the arw quickly and 
stantly fly to the center of the 
plate, and a strong pull will break the thread. ‘Tae bou- 


met will 


forcibly, the b 


quet can then be handed out for examination, and, if it 
consists of real flowers, they can he distributed to the 
audience, = 
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No. 22, The Great Shooting Trick, 


This is a very simple trick, but, at the same time, there 


is always danger in introducing it. 1t is cme of the oldest 


tricks known and has made the fame of more than 
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‘There are many different w: 


conjurer. 


dacing it, 


In the novel method which Herrmann 


the solid butiets being changed for cartridges con: 


imitation bullets. ‘These imitation bulls are generally 


with 


made cf wax, formed like a bullet, and coated 


plumbago. Herrmann made a great s 
trick by having a file of soldiers in full uniform o 


stage, The officer in command of them wou 


each gun and allow others to inspect 


he would return them to the soldiers w 
line, The officer would then take the cart 
for examina 


would be handed out 


they could be mauriced for identifien mvards. He 
would then collect ites? cartridges on 2 plate and hand 
onetocach 5 On command, they wouldload their 


Mes and step out in line, ‘The perfor n the mean 


p to the other 


time, taking a plate in his hand, would 
168 
side of the stage, holding the plate in front of him, On 
command from the officer, the soldiers would fire and 


the performer would catch the bullets on the plate and 


GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 


hand them out for examination. When executed in this 
manner, the officer is the confederate, and while return- 
ing to the stage he changes the solid cartridges for the 
s, and these are the ones the soldiers hiold up to 
The officer 
steps off the stage for a plate, kaving the loaded cart- 
ridges in the hands of an assistant who quickly extracts 
the real bullets and hands them to the performer who 
holds them concealed in his hand behind the plate on 
which he drops them as the rifles are di 


dumm 


view and afterwards load into their riflss. 


arged. 

Practically speaking, this is a fovihardy experiment 
and has resulted in the death of more thaa one person. A. 
slip can occur at any time by the person handling the 
cartridges not changing a sufficient number, or getting 
them mixed, and it has been known that even the sol- 


diers would substitute a real cartridge for a dum 
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death being the result. 
In this manner a sad catastrophe darkered the latter 


years of the conjurer De Linsky, who enjoye. a consid- 


erable repute on the continent at the beginning of the 
1820, he 

163 
gave a performance at Arnstadt, in the presence of the 
family of Prince Schwartzburg-Sondershausen, and 


present century. On the Uih af November, 


GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 


wished to bring it off with as much eclat as possible, Six 


soldiers were introduced, who were to fire with ball cart- 


ridges at the young wife of the conjurer, having pre- 
viously rehearsed their part, and been instructed to bite 
off the bullet when biting the cartridge, and retain it in 
the mouth, 

‘This was trusting too much to untrained subordinates, 
and the resuit justified the apprehensions of Madame De 
Linsky, who is said to have been unw 


ing to perform 
the part assigned to her in the trick, and to have given 
way reluctantly to the persuasion of her husband, 
The soldiers drawn up in line in the presence of the 
at Madame De Line 


spectators presented their musk 
sky and fired, 

For a moment she remained standing, but almost 
rf 


stanly sank down, exclaimi ear husband, Tam 
shot.” 
One of the soldi 


it had passe through the abdonien of the unfortunate 


s had not bitten off the bullet, and. 


woman, who tever spoke after she fell, and died om the 


second day aiter the accident. Many of the spectators 
fainted when they saw her fall, and the catastrophe gave 
Pt GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 

a shock to De Linsky which, for a time, impaired his 
reason. He had recently lost a child, and his unfortun- 
ate wife was expecting soon to become a mother again) 
when this terrible event deprived her of life. 

During the ’60's many conjurers were introducing in 
their performances the “Bullet Proof Artist”, and many 
of them created quite a sensation, One particularly, 
Proj. Epstein, of Germany, drew full houses with this 
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attraction. 
The fear and anxiety for the magician’s life, as well 


327 


as curiosity to see how the shot was fired at him, with- 
cit doing any injury, attracted the public to these per~ 
formances. 

‘The magician realizing that to keep curiosity alive 
would be the micans of pecuniary success to him, pro- 
ceeded to utilize his knowledge to the best advantage, 
and in this he succeeded, But the secret of the trick 
had finally become known and this had caused it to 
Icse much of its attraction. 

While at a watering place, Prof. Epstein was taken 
sick and it was soon rumored that he had been acei- 
dentally shot during one of his performances, and that 


his case was almost hopeless. 


‘A. great deal of sympathy was entertained for 
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especially by those who had witnessed his performances. 
Everybody talked about the accident and expressed sor- 
row for the unfortunate professor. He was mentioned 


1 performer, ete,; in a few days 


as being a very sk 
the papers hed, as quasi-official, the fact that 
Prof. Epstein had been accidentally shot during one of 


his interesting exhibitions. 
Tt is unnecessary to state that this wa: only an advertise 
1. At first it worked 


ing scheme to attract public attenti 
like a charm; in those days people were unaccustomed 
to the exaggerations of the press. When it was reported 
that the professor's recovery was expected in the near 
mpathy, commenced 


future, friends, to show their s 
making preparations for his reappearance. The Casino 
was not large enough ¢o accommodate the spectators, 
and instead of one performance, three had to be given. 

Epstein thought it advisable not toexhibittheshoot- 
{ng trick on this occasion, and the nero (?) of the evening 
entertained and amused his appreciative audimce with 
other experiments of his skill. 

When the magician made his zxperrance at other 


places, though, things were differert; the public grew 
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suspicious, felt itself deceived and did not quite believe 


in the resurrection of a magician who had been shot. 


™ GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 


‘From that time Prof. Epstein was “dead to the world.” 
‘An easy manner of introducing the shooting trick, is 
by the use of an old-fashioned genuine muzzle-loading 
pistol. When presented in this way the audience knows 
the pistol is genuine and has no special preparation, 
and if you ask people to come up and load it with powder 
and ball, you surely convince them, and yet this is mast 
easily managed. Kamouchi, the lady magician, intro- 
duces it in this manner, which is the one that has been 
used for a great many years, Tt is nsvessary that the 
bullets be about two sizes smaller than the barrel of the 
pistol. The ram rod is of either iron or steel, about 6 
or 8 inches long, and tapers slightly at vach end, A 
small piece of metal tube, polished or painted to ree 
semble the ram rod and closed at one end, is made to 
fit tightly upon either end of the ram rod and also to 
fit loosely in the barrel of the pistol. ‘This little tube is 
concealed by you where you can get at it easily and 
quickly. Have your powder and bulls handy, Allow 
the pistol and ram rod to be passed! t) the audience for 
examination, When they have examiml ‘q request a 
person to assist you in loading it, Hand nim the bule 
lets and request him to have one of them selected and 
marked in order to identify it. Allow two ot 
GREAT SHOOTING TRICK, 3 

three people to mark this bullet, and while they 
are doing this you get the little tube in your right hand, 


between the fingers, and holding the pistol in the left 
hand, carelessly place the muzzle in the right hand. 
This movement will allow you to slip the iube into the 
barrel of the pistol, the closed end going in first. We 
should have remarked that before doing this you allow 


the person to put a smal! charge of powder in the pistol, 
‘The bulle? now having been marked, allow the person 
to take the pistol, handing it to 
tion, and crop the bullet in it, Then hand him a small 


in an upright posi- 
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piece of paper to serve as wadding which he inserts in 


the barrel, Then hand the ram rod to him to pi 


down with, which he docs. The bullet, of course, has 


fallen into the small tube followed by the little piece of 


paper, and as the ram rod is shoved into the pistol cab: 


out with the ram rod. 
this 


Before the pe 


loading it is better to have the performer take this 


istol and ran rod from him 


doy 


n once or twice, finally drawing out the rod with 


to cover 


the right hand. Slip this hand down to the er 


the tube, He can now throw this to one side, off the 
™ GREAT SHOOTING TRICK. 
stage to an assistant, who picks it up, and removes the 
tube to get possession of the bullet, or the performer 
can carry the ram rod off with him as he goes to bring 
on a plate or get a box of caps. The moment he is 
behind the scenes the tube is removed and the bullet 
extracted. ‘The performer then returns to the stage with 
a plate of caps and hands one to the persoa holding the 
pistol to attach to the nipple, asking him as this is being 
done if he iz 2 good shot and has plenty of nerve. You 
then step to one side with the plate, holding the bullet 
concealed under it by your fingers, and tell him, when 


you count tiiree to shoot directly at you. You hold the 
bullet between the first and second fingers, agsinst the 
rim of the plate, which you hold up perpendicularly for 
the person to fire at. When you have counted one, two, 
three, he fires. You release the bullet quickly, turning 
the plate into a horizontal position, when the bullet will 
be heard to strike the plate. You then hand the bullet 
for identificstion, There is no particular danger in pro- 
ducing the trick in this manner, but on no account 
should the perfcmer drop the bullet on the plate before 
he hears the report of the pistol, as was done once by 


Kamouchi, in New York city, who caught the bullet i 
her most" and let it fall onto the plate, In this instance 
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she let it fall onto the plate when she heard the report of 
a pistol which had been fired by a person in the audi- 
ence, the one in the hands of her assistant not having 
been fired off. This, of course, leit her in a very em- 
barrassing position. 

The latest method of introducing the shooting trick 
is that of using a revolver with five or six chambers, 
allowing any person from the audience ¢ empty this 
revolver at the performer who catches ek bullet in 
succession. This is also easy of executica and quite 
simple from the fact that very few persous think two 
revolvers are used in it; in fact, one revolver is used, but 
two chambers are used, one of which is en:pty and is 
shown around with the revelver. A duplicate chamber 
has already been loaded with dummy cartridges, made 
ike an ordinary cartridge, but the bullts are merely 
wax tips that have been cast in a small mould and coated 
with plumbago to look like an ordinary revolver bullet, 
‘These are concealed in one of the pocke:s of the pet= 
former. When the empty chamber has b-on examined 
and also the cartridges, a gentieman: 18 selected {3 load it, 
The performer then takes it to fund to the 
holding the revolver to i 
this he must exchange this chamber for the on he has 
176 


containing the imitation bullets. The performer retires 


gentleman 


same, and as he does 


ert i 


RICE AND ORANGE TRICK. 


‘a moment to secure possession of the bullets and to 
bring a plate and is then ready to have the revolver 
fired at him, with the usual result of catching all the 
bullets in rapid succession. 


Yo, 23, Herrmann’s Rice, Cone and Orange 
Trick. 


This was one of Herrmann’s favorite tricks and is a 
very pleasing one inasmuch a: 


seems to be left 10 the 


choice of the spectators how the trick shall be per 


forned. 
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The performer shows two metal cones and a hand- 
some vase with a bag or box of rice. He allows a 
cursory examination of the vase, removes its cover and 


pours the rice into it; then places this vase upon the table 


or a chair. Stepping down among the aw 
jarently for the purpose of borrowing a 
suddenly produces an orange from a get 
Thank y 


Returning to the stage he places 


fers, generally with the remark: 
T nized for the trick.” 
the hat on a chair and the orange on one of his tables. 


The two co: 


are on the table, and steppi 


RICE AND ORANGE TRICK. 
this he draws attention to them and asks the audience 
which one they will select, the right or left. He takes 
the one selected and places it upon the hat. He says 
the will put the other one over the orange, showing it to 
if need be. 


be empty and handing it out for examination 
‘Then addressing the audience he states that he will cause 
the rice to pass under the cone upon the hat, and the 
orange. which is under the second cone, to pass into 


ss the second cone 


the vase in place of the rice, Th 
and puts the orange under it, ‘ut apparently does not, 


for as he turns around he m: 


his coat tail pocket, Pretending to hear a rw 


faces the audience and says he world not deceive them 


that way, and lifting the cone, shows the orange under 


it, Then reconsidering the matter he says he will not 
ruse the cone at all, but will place the orange on the table 
this he 


orders the rice to pass from the vase under the other 


After doi, 


and not cover it with anything. 


cone which he had placed wpe the hat, which cone he 


le ¢f rice on the crown 


raises at once, showing a large yi 
of the hat. is 
‘and apparently picks it up and holds his hands as 


He then puts 1: around the orange 


though they contain the orange. ‘He rubs his hands to- 
gether over the top of the vase into which he says be 
18 
is passing the orange. He then removes the cover of 
the vase and shows the orange in it, the rice having 


RICE AND ORANGE TRICK. — 
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totally disappeared. This is really a very old trick, the 
changes depending entirely upon the mechanism of the 
apparatus, The vase is made of brass and nickle-plated. 
Inside of the vase is a wire rod working om a piston or 
spiral spring, the pressure being downward. Figure 15 
explains the construction of the vase. 
The lower end of the rod is attached 
toa metal plate A at the base of the 
vase, ‘The upper end is attached to a 
plate somewhat concave int shape. 
which is about one inch in diameter, 
and forms the bottom of the vase, see 
B. There is a double space,—C, C— 


"Sutkok Huck” and around the vase which forms 


Teck 
a cavity sufficiently large to hold the rice which falls into 
this space as soon as the plate B is raised by the pres- 
sure of the fingers at A. ‘The cones are made of brass, 
nicile-plated, about eight or nine inches high and about 
four or. four and one half inches in diameter at the 
base, 
tion, The other one (Figure 16) is divided into two 
parts by a hinged flap which is round and just fits in 


‘One is perfectly hollow with no special prepara 
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acatly at about half way of the cone, hinged on one side 
of A and caught by an ordinary catch at the opposite 


side, B. This catch is in connection wi 


ha small stud 
or button on the outside of the cone, which, on being 
pressed, will allow ¢he flap to fall down, 

To work the trick the upper part of this cone is filled 
with rice and the flap Secured by ‘ 


we catch. Then an 
orange is placed inside of the vase. The cones are 
placed upon the table or upon the oor, the prepared one 
being on the right of the performer 
who comes forward, and taking up 
the vase, removes its cover and pours 
the on top of the 
crange which it will thoroughly 
conceal. Then placing on the cover 
FIG. 34 RICE AND 

Guuted Bade” he presses the piston in the base 


rice into 
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of the vase with his fingers which causes the flap 


in the bottom of the vase to rise and the rice 
to fall into the space bencath, which it does very 
rapidly. This vase is then placed upon a table or chair. 
‘The performer then goes down amidst the audience, 
holding an orange palmed in the hand, which be had 
taken from the shelf on the tabk or from one of his 
pockets, and while he is borrowing a hat he suddenly 
180 RICE AND ORANGE TRICK. 
produces this orange from some person’s whiskers. 
Returning to the stage he places the hat on the side 
table and the orange near it. ‘Then standing behind the 
cones he asks the audience which they select, the one 
on right or the one or: the left. Whichever it is he takes 
the one on bis 
upon the crown of the borrowed hat, at the same time 


ght as that of their choice and puts it 
pressing the catch which causes the ‘lap to fall and the 
ving the cone there 
he returns to the other table and iakes up the second 
When he has 


he addresses the audience telling them that he 


rice to pour out upon the hat. Le: 


cone which he places over the orange. 
do 


ti 


cause tli: ‘ice to pass from the vase to the cone and 
the orange into the vase, Then lifting the cone covering 
the orange he apparently takes it and makes a icint of 
into his pocket, replacing the cone. Pretend- 
ing to hear a murmur to the effect that the orange had 
been taken from the cone, he says: 
ceive you in this manner”, and Ivting the cone shows 
the orange still beneath it—then adds: “I will not 
cover the orange with the cone, bt pli 


putting 


“T would not de- 


it here on the 


tablewhereyoucan ali see it.” Having shown the cone 
tobehollow he steps to one side. Apparently pickingup 
a trap in the table. Hewalks 

KLANG TRICK. 8 


theorange hepushesiti 
HERRMANN'S Ki 


‘over to the vase, and rubbing his hands together finally 
shows them empty. He then removes the cover of the 
vase and shows the rice has disappeared. He pours out 


the orange, and stepping to the cone on the hat he lifts 


it up and out pours the rice. 
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‘No, 24, Herrmann’s ling Klang Trick. 


‘This was one of Hermanns favorite tricks and he 
always professed to expose it on the stage, but the fact 
1 is a very clever 
it 
, placed ina glass, change 


is he did not expose it complet 


trick, although considered one of the “Old Timers,” 


consists of making an 


places wi , the egg appearing in 


the performer's hand instead of in the glass and the 


hand} er’s hand 


thief disappearing from 
& 
The necessary requisites are 
Then 2 ! 


peri 


appearing in the glass. 


1). 


two small sill hy 


chiefs exactly alike, ger silk handk 


nw metal egg, pa 


white, ith 4 sm ¢ out of the side of it, and @ 


blown c2:y shell, In place of the blown egg shell per- 
formers generally use a solid wooden egg, there being 


one, 


no danger of breakage. This egg shell, or wood 
82 HBRRMANN’S KLING KLANG TRICK, 

whichever is used, is attached to a short piece of silfe 
thread the other end of which is sewed to the center of 
the largest handkerchief in order that when this hand- 
kerchief is lifted up by any two corners, the egg is also 


FIG.17, THE KLING KLANG TRICK, 


fifisd up and remains \d the handkerchief, 
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‘The performer uses any person to assist him, gener- 
ally taking one from the audience. One of the small 
silk handkerchiefs lies on your table, concealing the 


hollow egg. The other small sill: handkerchief must be 
HERRMANN’S KEING KLANG TRICK. 183 


rolled up and palmed in your left hand, The large silk 
handkerchief, to which is attached the egg, is lying on 
your table with the egg on top of it in full view of the 
spectators. Pick these two up together, the handker- 
chief in the right hand, the egg in the left hand in which 
is palmed the small silk handkerchief; call attention to 
the egg and the large handkerchief, but do not hold 
0 allow them to see that 


your hands far enough api 
it is attached by a chread. Step to the person who is 
assisting you and to whom you have previously handed 


Tell 


an empty glass goblet 


higher and you will place th. egg in the glass, 


you do, at the same time letting she palmed smal! siti 


handkerchiel fall in the glass first with the egg on top 


of it and at once cover the glass with the large handler 
Do all this ‘Then tell him to 
shake the glass a little and he will hear the rd 
against the sides of the glass. 
and pick up the small silk 


chief. multaneously. 


Klang” of the egg in i 


to your tabl 


Now proc 
handkerchief lying there, piching up 
about slowly, and 


hollow egg 


with it, Wave this handkerchie! 
placing your hands together, gradually work the silk 
handkerchief, by means of your fingers, through the 
hole into the hollow egg. every few seconds asking the 
184 
gentleman to “Kling Klang” or shake the goblet so the 
egg can be heard in it, When you have worked the 
handkerchief fully into the egg, hold the egg up in your 
fingers to the audience, showing that the handkerchief 
Then, 
stepping over to your assistant, tals hold of the large 


HERRMANN’S FISH BOWL PRODUCTION. 


hhas disappeared and is replaced by the egg. 


handkerchief in the middle, over the glass, and lift it up, 
being concealed 
inside the folds of the handkerchief, exposing to view the 


when the egg will come away with i 
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duplicate silk handkerchief in the gu-ss, which, of 
course, the audience takes to be the one they have seen 


disappear from your hands. 


No. 25. Herrmenn’s Kish Bowl Production. 
‘The production of glass bowls of water and gold fish 
trom under a handkerchief or shaw! is one of the most 


entertaining tricks in the repertoire of 


yy amateur or 
professional conjurer. Perhaps Prof, Herrmann was 
asked more often how he did that trick thia anything 


he ever did and yet 


s one of the oldest ticks known 
and was intreduced in England over a century ago by 


conjurers in Chinese costume, this costume affordi 
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better facilites for concealing the bowls than the moder 
costume docs, In effect the trick is as follows: 

‘The performer appears in evening dress and from sev- 
eral handkerchiefs he produces several bowls of water 
with or without gold fish as he may clect. 

Th 


meter and two inches d 


bowls are generally about seven inches in dia- 


They are filled with water 
and when the performer has gold fish these are, of 


course, added. 44 strong rubber cover, specially made 


for this purpose, is stretched over the top of each bowl. 


‘The performer usually has pockets in the back of his 


le of the front of 


ne on each side and on the 


ves 


his vest. Each pocket contains one bowl, More bowls 


can be carried in the coat tail pockets and in the upper: 


breast or Icading pockets of the cou 


but very few per 


formers care to produce more than th.ce or four bow!s. 


A large handkerchief is taken, shaken about to show 
there is no preparation about it and then thrown over 


1. Under cover of this the bow! is taken out 


of the pocket with cither hand, whichever is the most 


Tet the bowl 


cover of the hand! 


removes the handkerchief wit 


d, taking 


hold of the edge of the bow! trom the outside through 
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186 HERRMANN’S FISH BOWL PRODUCTION. 


the handkerchief, nipping into the edge of the rubber 
. He then 


332 


cover and pulling it off inside the handkerchi 
immediately throws both aside and shows the bow! filled 
with water. Picking up another handkerchief he pro- 
duces the second bow! in the same menner. Prof. Herr- 
mann generally produced two or three bowls and wound 


up the trick by producing the last bowl with an orna- 


mental metal foot to it, the bow! standing about 
inches high on this foot. This foot is in three pieces whi 


yhe bow! and remain 


foid up against the slopi 
in that position until taken from the pocket w 


three pieces drop down together.and 


the 


means of a catch 


but there is always danger 


in their center, fasten securely 
of these feet catching in the clothing of the performer, 


Carl Herrmann was particularly expert in this trick: and 
would come down among the audience and allow gen- 
tlemen to feel his arms and under his coat to show that 


Then t 


he had nothing concealed there. 
large handkerchief he would let two gentlemen hold it 


and from it would produce am ex 


up against his brea: 


produced by 


Wy larger than th: 


tra large bowl, pro 
any other performer. T 


ere it wae sup 


under the front of his vest w 


part of his anatomy, Whea itis 


AN ORANGE. 


187 


CAZENEUVE'S CARD TN 
cure the regular rubber covers anybody can maketheir 
‘own covers by buying at any rubber store sheets of thin 
rubber, stich as dentists use, and fastening them with a 
strong rubber band on any ordinary glass bowl. Small 
bowls should be used at first until the performer becomes 
skillful in handling them. 


Ne, 86, Caronsuve's Card in an Orange. 


“When the celebrated French conjurer, Commandeur 
Cazeneuve, toured this count roduced 
a_number of popular isicks with oranges and of! 


years ago, he 
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fruits. One of his neatest effects was the finding of a 
card, which had been selected by one of the au: 
inside one of two oranges. When introducing this trick 


ience, 


he would bring forward two oranges, handing them to 
ladies for inspection, saying that he would do a tricle for 
them only, He then allowed a lady to draw a card which 
was torn and placed in his pi 


ital. One of the oranges 


ea fren: 


was selected and after shooting at it he would tai 


knife and cut #! 10 two halves and the provi 


orange ir 
ously selected card, or a card of the sare kind in minia- 
ture would be found in the orange. 

Take any orange and cat out the black or stem part 
188 THE FLYING CAGE. 
rdinary pen knife, and then 


of it very neaily with an o 
with a pen holder or small stick make a hole through 
to the opposite side of the orange, being careful not ta 
cut the skin, Use a small card, of, if nscessary, split 
the card in two in order to roll it up into a small tube, 
which you push into the hote in the orange. Then put 
in the little piece or ping of the orange that was cut out 
and rub a fitile burt cork around the cut edges and it 


will not be noticed. 
ined cut through the center of it and tak 
OF course the cards that the ladies drow. 


After the orange has been exam- 
1¢ ont the ears 


and show it. 


must be forced cards or drawn from the pack of forci 


cards, Prepare beth oranges alike. 


No, 27, The Flying Cage. 


This celebrated trick, which still creates most pro- 


found amazement, has made the reputation of more 


than one conjurer. (Fig. 18) The cage is of brass 


of nickel plated wire and cont: 
eld in the 


a live canary, While 


inds of the performer it instantly vas- 


ing no trace b 


it known, while apparently 
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‘THE FLYING CAGE. 


FIG. 19, THE FLYING CAGE. 
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THE FLYING CAGE. 

stantial, is really of the most fimsy construction. 
(Fig. 19.) All of its joints are hinged, the corner 
pieces and cross bars being attached together by hav- 
Set this 


cage upon a table and it will fall flat of its own weight. 
Hold one end and pull upon the other and it may be 


ing the ends sewed loosely round cach other. 


elongated to twice its normal length. When the oper- 


ator holds the cage before his audience, therefore, he 


must hold it firmly and steadily with both hands, 


Passing up one sleeve of the op. 


or, across his back 
and down the other slee: Fig. 20) 
One end is fastened to his left wrist, the other io one 


, isa strong cord, 


THR FLYING CAGE, 29 
comer of the cage by his right hand. When he says 
“Presto” and waves his arms towards the ceiling the 
string is drawn tight, and, the distance between hi 
hands when his arms are outstretched being so much 


greater than when his arms are held closely by his 


side, either the string ust breaks or one end of # must 


Aly up his sleeve. ‘Tirz letter is precisely what hap. 


pens, and while the cys of the spectators are looking 


toward the top lights, the cage collapsing when the 
operator's hands are withdrawa from its support, flat- 


teas 


i foll 


ows the end of the string 
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92 ‘THE FLYING CAGE, self very quickly, and the audience is greatly mystified 
thereat, (Fig. 21.) The bird? It does not leave the 


cage. It, too, goes up the operator’s sleeve The 
wires of which the best cages are made are thin and 


clastic and give sufficiently to avoid squeczing the bird 


to death, In the old style cages the, bars were rigid 


and a bird’s life was the forieit for every produ 


ion 


of the illusion, unless a stuffed bird was used, which 


was generally done, 


19 CANDLE OF MEPHISTO, 


No, 28, Chronological Catastrophe and Candle of 
Mephisto, 


“My next experiment will be one of the very lawst 
suggestions. For its suecess I shall need the loan of 
some gentleman, Will someone kindly step on the 


Mow oxmia ans fee eons 


stage? You, sir? Very well, come on, I shall not de- 
tain you any longer than is necessary,-—just a matter of 
three oF four hours;—quite a cousclation, I presume, 
I have a piece of paper here which you will please ine 


spect, madam, You are satisfied there is no deception 


about 1 or a few words on itp— 


Please write a questi 


no matter what. Now I w 


A x ome gentleman would 


x 
MS 


‘THE FLYING CAGE. 393 


end ane his watch, Thank you—a yery nice one, I 


sos be careful of it, (Return to stage and give watel. 


to gentleman to hold.) Will you please hold (ifs ines 
up the operator's sleeve, lodging between his elbow piece fora moment? Now, 
% 23.) It the 


madam, have you those few 


and shoulder, (Fig. 21, 2 secretes it- jines written? Thank you. Now, I wish to call your 
attention to tne fact that I use no mechanisin whatever 
rr 
hand.) Here I have a cleft stick. (Show it.) Please 
examine it minutely. Tt appear 


in this illusion. (You have a piece of paper patmed 


10 be an ordinary piece 


of white wood, but it has a charm ia it w 


describe. I have reason to believe it gr 

CANDLE oF uEPisro. 195 
world, as itis known to all magicians as Charon's Rod 
and it is quite possible that it grew on the banks of the 
river Styx. Now, imadhm,, pleas: tear the paper'you 


have written on in two picees, and fold those up. Yes, 
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0; now fold them up cnee more. Allow me—. (Take 


and fold them up and exch 


nge as you do so with 


the palmed paper and have stick returned.) Now, 


please place in this envelope and place the envelope 


in the cleft portion of this stick. (Return to stage 
and give it to the gentleman to hei in exchange for 


wales 


Drop watch ina small double bag, one pocket 


having no botioni, the other con Jummy wateh, 


Tt falls into left hand, Pal off the watch and hand the 


bag to him to tie up. Pochette wateh; hold dummy in 


bog up to ear and sa 


) “Excuse me, sir, but was your 


watch in good order when you gave it to me? Tt was? 
Weil,it has stopped now; something is wrong; youhad 
better have it. (Let it drop.) Now something is wrong; 
that's too bad; (Up to ear.) 


what! it’s all right; it's 


going now; no, stopped again; better shake it 2 little; 
(Hammer violently.) Well, 


guess I pounded it too much, What 


the works need oiling. 


s done caniot be 


underdone—no, undone, T mean; you must not leave 


withouta tine-piece if I have to give you a sun dialora 


366 CANDLE OF MEPHISTO. 


tower clocks. (Fold up end lay parec! in full view.) Now, 


sir, have you held the envelope all the while? 


Well, you 
should not have done so; it was the stick you should 
have held. (The man says he held the stick.) Ohl! all 


right then, Madam, will you please hold ¢ 
stick to Indy.) 
implement of Vulean, 


ve 


And you, sir, please hold chis mighty 
Here 
are tivo candles, both fit as you see; take care they don't 


(Give him a hammer.) 


fight out. Will some person please select one of thes 


candles? 


One moment, please, Task you to choos 


one because I wish to command the note, or rather the 


piecesofitin yonder envelope,to instantly vanishand fy 
into either of the candles you choose; choose either one, 
Thi 


candle (ous) affair or rather experimes 


please. one—very well,—this is in truth a () 


‘This is the 


fone then. (Extinguish both.) Now, sir, (to gentleman) 
please step up here, take this knife and cut this candle in 


six pieces as even in size as possible. It ts done; now 
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select any one of the pieces. This one? Very well. 
containing paper palmed in right hand, take 


8. 


(Have 


ted one in left, make tourniquet pass and show your 


piece.) Now, sis, please take the hammer and break this 
package; (Bang on parcel supposed to contain watch.) 
Open it 


give i€ to me, please ; now be seated a moment, 
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Are you feeling well? You look pale; will you try a litte 
medicine? One of my patent doses? Tt won't hurt you, 
—just open your mouth and swallow the remains of the 
watch, (Qake tourniquet pass in leit hand in which 
Here you go,—look out! 
(Throw at him,—a motion.) How was it, tasteless? 
(Pat him on back and fasten watch there by bent hook.) 


Perhaps you swallowed it too far down; see if it is be- 


have the borrowed watch.) 


hind you. 
Return it and excuse gentleman, When you go for the 
candles put paper in piece of a hollow candle and seal 


overtheflameofone;then vest or pochette it, Firsthave 
question writte:, make a change and leave it in full 


view; go for candles, fake piece as above; borrow watch, 
je and 


have it put in faked bag (one inside the other), 
seal; wrap empiy one in paper and give to gentleman to 
hold, drop one containing watch on shelf of chair and go 


on as above) 


No, 29. Mind Reading by Impression, 


Have a figuring block with carbon paper between the 


sheets. Commence: “Ladies and gentlemen, in introduc- 


ing my next experiment I wish to call your attention to 


138 ‘MIND READING BY IMPRESSION. 


the psychological affivities existing between kindred 
meinds, but first I would like to have any gentleman or 
lady write a question on a slip of paper. Will you kindly 
do 50? Here isa pencil. Write any question you please, 
—very plainly. Thank you. Just tar it off, fold it up 
and put it in your pocket. Keep your mind fixed on 
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what you have written.” You take the figuring block 
back and toss it to your assistant who takes out the copy, 
writes the answer to it on the same kind and size of 
paper and pus it with the copy in a double envelope and 
holds ready “To better illustrate what I mean by psy- 
chological affinities, I might instance what Goethe, the 
celebrated German poct, tells in his “Elective Affinit 
yh regard 


of two renowned philosophers who had a 
for each other. The time arrived when they were to 
part, each going to foreign lands, but they first agreed 
that when they found themselves thinking intently of 
cach other they would make a memorandum of it and 
this and both found 


afterwards compare notes. They di 
that when their thoughts of each other were most vivid 
they were both thinkisg of each other at the same time. 


No doubt many of you lave experienced the same thing 


when, ‘in the days of your youth, you were enjoy- 
ing the sweet delights of ‘Love's young dream’, Now 

MIND READING BY IMPRESSION. 19 
in this experiment I am not obliged, like all poor con- 
jurers, to borrow something, and as that reminds me of 
a funny story, I must tell it to you: 

“There was a certain Mrs. Murphy who was always 
borrowing and who sent her boy Jack over to Mrs. 
O'Brien's to borrow some tea, sugar and a plate of 
butter, Mrs, O'Brien was very busy and had no ine 
chation to lend to neighbors who never returned any- 
thing they borrowed; at the same sime she did not care 
20 offend them, ‘T'il be glad to accommodate yees,'she 
said politely, ‘but I'm in a hurry and haven’t the toime 
to wait on ye; I've other fish to fry jist now.’ The boy 


returned to his mother and reported that Mrs. O'Brien 


‘was too busy to attend to him and had other fish to fry, 


ete. ‘An’ why didn’t ye wait,’ asked his mother breath- 


less! 


yy, ‘go back and tell Mrs. O’Brien you're in no. 
hurry and your mother will be obliged to her for a plate 
of fried 


“But ‘Let us return to our mutton,’ as the Frenchmen 


To continue our experiment I must have a few 
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cavelopes.” Go for them, get a faked one and a plain 
ca: ‘om assistant who tells you question and answer, 
Show faked one empty and put slip of blank paper in it, 
seal it and put it ina second envelope and then hand to a 


200 “MIND READING—CARDS AND QUESTIONS. 


gentleman from the audience to hold, Have a black- 
board handy, ask two gentlemen to come on the stage 
‘and have them face each other. Do a pretended mind 
readingact and write the question on the board andthe 
answer at thé same time. Now have the first gentleman 
burn up the question and rub ashes on the envelope. 
Open the envelope and find the original question and 


Have it identified by the writer and 


answer therein, 
dismiss them. 


No, 30, Mind Reading, Cr7ds and Questions, 


A communication is written on 2 small thin card or 
paper and then scaled up in an envelope, the performer 
not holding cither the cards or envelope, ‘The performer 


now takes a blank card or envelope, hands them for ine 


spection, has it sealed by one of the audience and holds 
it between the hands of one of “he company. ‘The per- 


former now requests both persvs, the one holding the 


communication and the one hciding the envelope con- 
Kk 


cach other in the face intently. The performer now com- 


other and to 


ing the blank card, to face « 


rmences to scan their faces as thou trying to read their 
thoughts, especially the one holding the question. After 

MIND READING—CARDS AXD QUESTIONS. 201 
considerable by-play such as holding the hand of one to 
the forehead, etc., he slowly commences to read the con- 
tents of the sealed letter which is still held by one of 
the audience and as he reads it he writes it on a black- 
hoard. He now writes a suitable answer on the black- 
beard, requesting the person holding the blank to im- 
press the answer firmly on his mind. The performer 
now asks that the envelope be opened and contents read; 
they corresvond with the one on the blackboard and 
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there is an euswer on the blank card, in black ink, corre. 


sponding to the answer on the blackboard. The ques- 
tion is now burnt up by the one holding it and the ashes 
rubbed over the surface of the blank card. The answer 
is also burnt and the ashes rubbed over the same card 
the ashes of the question w: 
le of one half will be found the 


The card is then split 


re. 


in two and on the ins 
answer and en the other half the exact handwriting of 


the question. 


This tricis is good and dumbfounds an audience, es- 


pecially in private circles, 


Buy of a stationer a book 
containing tyaciug paper, i ¢., between cach leaf there is 
a black (carton) sheet of paper. 
written the impression is sent throu 


When the first page is 
h the black paper 


onto the next page or sheet; or vou can make it by 


20z SPIRIT CALCULATOR. 


spreading a thin solution of gum arabic over a sheet of 
paper and then some lamp-black over that, Take a 


board about six inches square, place it on a piece of 


piece. This is the board to hold the card on whi 
ing. When the card is written the board is car 
tossed onto the stage and it is carried off by 


who tears off the paper coverings and remow: 


cate of the question. He cuts it out of the large sheet 


writes 


the same size as the card, takes a blank card 


an answer in ink on i 


He then pastes both cards to- 
gether and this is the card which is afterw:rds split 
He now takes another blank card and writes the answer 
on it with sympathetic ink, the heat of the hand being 
sufficient to bring it out. 


No, $1. Spirit Calculator. 


‘A. number of picces of paper are taken by the per- 
former and are shown to the audience as all b'enk. One 


of them is given to someone in the audience to folkd up 


and place in the pocket. Another piece is p: 
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among the audience and several persons are asked to 


write three figures each upon it. It matters not what 
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figures they put down, when the total is summed up it 
will amount to a number which will be found on the 
blank paper in the first gentleman's pocket 

Explanation: Hand a piece of blank paper toa gen- 
tleman to fold up and put in an envelope and tell him to 
put it in his pocket. Have a similar piece of paper 
palmedwiththenumber 1495 on it. Take the blank slip 
from the gentleman, tell him he does not fold it properly, 
and fold it yourself, at the same time dexterously chang- 
ch you place in the en- 
pocket. 
Now have another piece of paper prepared on which 
series of numbers are written the total of which amounts 
t0 1495, thus: 


w 


ing it for the palmed paper 


velope and give to the gentleman to pu 


140 
147 
323 
634 
231 


1495, 


Have this paper psimed in the other hand. Now give 
a similar piece of (blank) paper to the audience, telling 
several of them to write three numbers each on it. Then 
24 HEAVY WEIGHTS FROM A HAT 

take this back from the audience, exchange it for the 
one palmed which give to some other gentleman to add 
up. He does so and of course it amounts to 1495. Ask 
the first gentleman to open the envelope. When he does 
so he finds the paper inside with 1495 thereon, As a 
finale another blank pape 
while the trick is going on, and is changed in the same 


handed to some one else, 


way as the other,—in process of folding,—for one hav- 
ng 14 marked on it which one you place in another 
cavelope, the audience thinking it is a blank card (or 
paper). Give it to a gentleman to plac 


his pocket 
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ine same as you gave the envelope to the first gentleman. 


The paper on which is written 1495 is now given to 


someone else in the audience and he is requested to 


Ihe 


erase either the first twe or the last two figu 


should erase the last two it would les 


it would leave 95 which he is asked to add, also making 
14 which corresponds with the figures on the piece of 


paper in the pocket of the gentleman before referred to. 


No, $2, Heavy Weights from # Hat. 


‘Herrmann was noted for his ability to produce large 
quantities of different articles from a hat and especially 


heavy cannon balls. One of the modern additions to 


HEAVY WEIGHTS FROM A HAT. 205 


the hat trick is the production of three heavy 25-pound 
weights, These weights are in size and shape the ex 
act counterpart of the 25-pound weights usually em- 
ployed by scale men to test the bearing capacity of 
scales. (Fig, 25.) They are made of heavy tin, each 


FIG, 2 WEIGMT FROM HAT, 


side cut out separately an soldered together to form 
The top part is als: separate and soldered 
.¢ ig soldered onto the top 


a square. 
onto the rest. Another 
piece. This piece has a large oval ring attached to it. 


‘This ring is made of thin tubing bent round in the 
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26 BEAVY WEIGHTS FROM A HAT. 


proper shape to show an apparently solid handle, The 
bottom of each side is turned slightly inward to form 
a finch lip. 
sides and foids up inside. 
tin and is so arranged as to fall down, thus apparently 


A flap is attached to one of the lower 
This flap is also made of 
showing a solid bottom, These weights are all Jap- 
anned black inside and out, the figures “25” appearing 
on the face in any appropriate color, the idea being to 
make them exactly the same as #n ordinary 25-pound 
weight. No. 2 fits inside of No. 1 and No, 3 fits in- 
side of No. 2. Weight Ni 
articles for production from the hat, such as baby 


3 cart be loaded with small 


clothes, flowers, ete, The ring or handle on top of 
cach weight must be foldéd down flat before they are 
placed one inside of the other. ‘The flap at the bottom 
of the weight opens inwardly, permitting each weight 
to be placed one inside of the other, and when being 
produced from the hat these flaps fall into their place 
at the bottom, the lip around th inner edge prevent- 
ing the flap from falling outwardly. The weights, 


when placed one inside of the otlinr, are placed on the 


shelf of the side table upon which the hat is placed for 
a moment. 
the weights are loaded into the hat. The production 
207 


In the act of moving the table to one side 


LIFTING A LOWL OF WATER, 


of the small articles then follows, ending with the pro- 
duction of the weights. Figure 25 shows weights 
packed one inside of the other and also shows the fiap 
by the dotted lines. 


No. 83, How to Lift a Bowl Full of Water With 
the Hand in the Water. 


‘Show a bow! empty and pour a pitcher full of water 
into it, In this pitcher of water there is concealed a 


little fake that fails out with the weter into the bowl. 


‘This Hide fake is made of sole feather, the edges of it 


te and a dise of white cil or enameled cloth 
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on top of it. There is a hook: for the finger to catch onto. 


This hook is a flat piece of brass spring extending up 
from the center of it and is about inches wide, with a 
piece of brass soldered in the middle 4 inch thick, 


and with a threaded hole to admit the screw which se- 
‘The hook 
for the finger is painted flesh color. This does not take 


cures the countersunk washer to the leather. 


uup much room, does not rattle in the pitcher and is not 
easily scen, After it is in the bow! simply insert a hand 
in the water, catch the fingers onto the hook, press it 
Jown in the center of the bowl, then lift it up and you 
208 ‘THE MAGI'S WAND, 

can carry it around with the hand in the water and 


allow the people to look into the bowl. 


No, 84, The Magis Wand. 


‘This very clever trick was invented by a young Amer- 
{can conjurer, and in the course of time, a few years ago, 
the secret of it was sent to Europe where it met with 
considerable approval, especially in France, some of the 
conjurers using it very often, and writers on magical 
‘ach invention, which bas been 


tricks quoting it as a 
the case with a good :vany other tricks first invented on 
this side of the water. 

Select a piece of hollow brass rod, or any other ma- 
terial will do for that matter, which should be about 
@ inch in diameter and 16 or 18 inches long. Two small 
balls made of brass or any other ornamental material of 
about one inch in diameter are made to screw one on 
‘each end of the rod ci they can be made to merely slip 
closely over the end of the wand. A very small hole 
must be drilled through cach ball, only large enough to 
allow a fine silk thread ‘o pass through (Fig. 26.) 

‘To prepare the trick for exhibition take a fine needle, 


thread it with a long piece of fine black silk thread; pass 
THE MAGI'S WAND. 209 


‘the needle through the balls clear through the wand and 
attach a bent black pin to each end of the thread. The 
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thread should be long enough to reach under cach arm: 
when the arms are extended in front of the body, and 
still be slack enough so that the wand can be held in 


PIG. 6. THR MAGI'S WAND, 


n like the batos, of 


the hand in a perfectly natural pos 
an orchestra leader. The bent pins at the ends of tie 
thread are attached to any convenient part of the coat, 
preferably near the arm pits. The performer pretends 
sro «FLOATING HAT, WAND AND TANLR 

to magnetize or mesmerize the wand by passing hie 
hands over it, gradually extending the arms from the 
body and allowing the thread to go in between the sec- 
cond and third fingers of each hand, gradually separating 
the hands at the same time and bringing them closer to 
the body, when the wand will remain suspended in the 
air, on the thread, at a distance from the hands, Tt can 
then be held in a horizontal or vertical position and the 
performer can move about without any danger of the 
thread being seen, The wand can be passed for exarai- 
nation at any time by simply breaking the thread 
without attracting attention, and if the wand is properly 
and nicely made, it will bear minute inspection without 


anyone discovering the secret. 
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No, 85, The Floating Hat, Wand and Table. 


This combination of three excellent tricks is very 


easily executed. The performer shows a smal 


wand or ruler, which he allows the @ 


and as soon as it is returned to him it s 
of his hand or the extended fingers without falling o# 


and without any visible attachment to his hand or fin. 


gers, Hethenborrowsa stiff hat and when he places 


FLOATING MAT, WAND AND TABLE. 


hand on the top of it, it clings to his hand. He walks 
around among the audience with the hat in this position 
and allows any person to take it from his hand, they be- 
ing unable to discover how it clings to the palm of the 
hand, He then introduces a small stand or table, and 
showing his hands to be without preparation, places 
them on the center of the table, and lifting it up sways 
it about, clinging to the palm of his hand. Both table 
top and hands can be es amined and nothing can be dis- 
covered. This lifting of the table has been used for 
some years as an anti-spiritualistic effect. For some 
time, Prof. Herrmann used to explain this trick during 
the performance of it and allow a person from the audi- 
encetodethe trick, but he soon found that nothing was 
gained by doing that and he dropped the explanation. 

‘There are several ways of managing the floating 
wand, One is by a slight attachment held between the 
fingers, which fits over the wand like a lite clamp, and 
it can then be held ir position, but probably the best 
black thread 


manner is to have a tong loop of fine 
thrown around the nccl: of the performer, or it can be 
attached to a button or button hole of the coat or vest. 
‘Aiter showing the wand or cane (which should always 
be black), the performer, when it is returned to him, 


FLOATING HAT, WAND AND TABLE. 2% 


passes it through the loop and the wand is held in a 
supported position by the fingers pressing against it. 
This is easily executed, and with a little practice can be 
made quite interesting, as it can be passed from one 
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FLOATING HAT, WAND AND TABLE, 


as) 


figs. 7 aNo TH FLOATING TAMLE. 


hand to the other and at any time handed out for ex- 
amination, 

Inthehatlifting, the performer wears a ring in which 
a little notch has been cut about 1-16 or } of an inch 
deep—say one haif the thickness of the ring. The per- 
former has a long oizck pin in the lapel of his coat, 
and as the hat is extesded to him, his hand secures this 
pin, and in passing the hat from the left and into the 
right hand, he pushes 
crown of the hat, and as he turns to go to the stage, his 
left hand bends over or clutches the sharp end of the 
pin inside the hat. Then placing his right hand on the 


= pin through the center of the 


hat, and pretending to mesmerize it with a few mesmeric 
passes with the ieft band, he takes care to engage the 
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head of the pin in the slot in the ring, and he gradually 
lifts the hat up and waves his hand about, passing his 
left hand over and sruril the hat to show that no 
threads are used. ‘Thea walking down to the audien 
hhe waves the hat, ty attached to his hand, 


close to the faces of the spectators, finally allowing the 


it appar 


2g FLOATING HAT, WAND AND TABLE, 


owner to remove the hat from his hand, and as he 
does, he pulls the pin out of the hat and with his 
thumb he pushes the pin out of the slot in the ring 
and lets it @rop on the floor. 

He can then show there was nothing on his hands, 
first timing the ring a little with his thumb in order that 
the slot in the ring be conceated between the 

In the table lifting, any ordinary table or stand 
y to drive or: oF two 


fingers. 


may be used. 
strong black pins into the top of the table, lea ving the 
head of the pin or pins projecting about 1-16 ct an inch 


It is only necess 


above the table top. One ring on one hand will 
nd will enab! 
It 


not necessary (o have any coveronit 


small table. A ring on each 


able. 


formertoliftalarge and heavier 


ofadark color it 
because the black pin cannot be scen. Attention is called 
yout pre 


ration, 


to the table being an ordinary one 


‘The hands are passed over i as though mesnwrizing it, 


and as one end oF si is being raised by pressure 


dco lift 


of the hand, the 


head of the pia. 


‘The perfor 


er can NOW pro 


the table is towered 


and swing the table abo 
to the floor, the pin is pulled out in the same manneras 
it, and the 


le jerk being suffi 


it is from the hat, a ti 


TUE ARTIST'S DREAM. 25 
pin dropped on the floor by being pulled out of the slot 
as above mentioned. Some performers, to show that the 
table was not in any way prepared, place a borrowed silk 


handkerchief over the top of the table, and smoothing 


it out, press hard enough on it to force the pin head 


through and then proceed as above described. 
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In introducing this Prof. Kellar was wont to 
wind up the trick by using an ordinary wood seat 
Kitchen chair having a pin in the seat of it and 
The chair 


also one driven in the under side of the seat. 
could thus be picked up with the right hand on the seat 
of the chair, and while held suspended in the air, the feft 
hand could be placed underneath the seat of the chair 
and the chair held suspended with the opposite side 
down attached to the left hand. 

‘These are three tricks that can be casily executed, and 


when well presented always attract considerable atten 
tion and speculation as to how they are done, 
No, 36, The Artist’s Dream, 


‘This wonderful and charming illusion is meeting with 
land. A large frame with a curtain 


preat success in 


‘ont rests on a three step platform on the stage. 


2x6 ‘THE ARTIST'S DREAM, 


‘The artist pushes aside the curtain, removes canvas 
with picture of lady on it from frame, turns canvas and 
is concealed any- 
where about the frame and canvas. 


frame around to show that no on 


The canvas is 
then replaced i 


, the curtain drawn in front 
na chair, ap- 
that the picture 


¢ fram 


of frame and the artist, seating himself 


parently goes to sleep and dreams 
came to life. While in pretended dream, the curtain 
opens and a living Indy steps from the frame; the art= 


y exchange a few words, 


ist awakens and sees her; th 


then she goes back into the frame; the artist says, 


“Has my model come to life or have I dreamed it?” 
He goes to the frame, opens the curtain and there 
finds only his painted canvas, the lady having van- 
ished. 


The canvas with the ps 


inting on it is on a separate 


frame or stretcher which is very heavy, the top piece of 


er on which the 


this frame is hollow and contains a roll 


sroneach side 


¢ back ofthestretel 


canvasrolisup. O: 
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isnhandle,thesehandies are apparently placed thereio- 
‘the artist to lift the frame in end out by. But they 


serve another purpose which will be siated bel 


tened 


the top corners of the stretcher are fa 
which lead up to the flies, over a pulley and then down 

THE ARTIST'S DREAM. 27 
behind the screens to the assistant; when the wires are 
slack the stretcher may be tuned around just the same 
as if they were not there. The large frame is on rollers 
and may be turned around to show that there is nothing 
concealedinorbehind it. After showing frameandback 
and front of canvas, the artist sets the canvas back into 
the frame, When the canvas stands on the floor in posi- 
tion to replace, the lady comes up through trap door 
behind the canvas which conceals the movement, she 
takes one of the handles referred to above in each hand 
and places her feet on the lower part of the stretcher 
which projects enough for hier to get a passable footing. 
The artist now raises the cativas back into the frame, 
The wires attached to the stretcher are pulled by an 
assistant, this makes the lilting of the stretcher with the 
Now alll the lady has to do is 


lady on it easy enough. 


tounfastenthecanvasand fet it roll upintotinest: 


cher; 


she now steps out on the stage from under the curtain, 
After she goes back she towers the canvas and hooks it 
‘The artist then pushes aside the curtain and finds only 
the painted canvas, : 
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a8 ‘THE VANISHING LADY. 
No. 87. The Vanishing Lady. 

In recent years one of Herrmann’s many master- 
pieces was the illusion known as the “Vanishing 
Lady,” a full view of which is given as a frontispiece 
to this book. This brilliant trick created more tall 
and speculation than has any other trick of the past 


decade. In Herrmann’s hands it proved a strong at 
traction as he could introduce it on a brightly ilumine 


ated stage of in his representation of Black Art. 


The ordinary man 


of working the trick of she 


chair made so that the se:t 


ig lady ist 


ets down backwards or sideways on spring hinges 


that throw it ba 


tion, alter the person 


gone through Title fever on the side 


‘THE VANISHING LADY. 219 


of the chair underneath keeps the seat solidly in posi- 
tion, The back of the chair is cither upholstered, or 
of thick double cane, in order that it can not be seen 
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through. Hanging down the back 
which can be thrown up over the bac! 


fes0 ‘THE VANISHING LADY. 


represent the head of the person when it is covered 
with cloth. When this cover is removed the frame is 
thrown back behind the chair back. 
this must be done with the hand, in others it is done by 


In some chairs 


HIG, si. THE VANISHING EADY. 


stepping on a lever at the back of one of the hind legs 
of the chair, which works a wire or a string stapled up 
the back of the chair, and thus throws back the frame- 


work of the head and shoulder 


‘THE SPIRITUALISTIC SACK. 


to fit the trap in the stage, and laid on the floor, the 
other uncut half of it is pulled over to the front and 
chair placed on the cut part, which is cut around only 
three sides of it. 

Lady seats herself on the chair ,and the performer 
covers her with a large silk covering, that conceals her 
and chair completely (Fig. 80); at the moment of cov- 
ering she lets the framework come up over her head, 
and pulls the lever under the chair, at the same time 


rising slightly to let her own weight off 
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the seat goes down with the trap (Fig. #1), she with it 


through the trap, which is shut at once, ihe performer 


in the mean 


¢ standing or holding on the silk eov- 
ering to prevent it being blown up by the wind from 
trap. At the proper moment he takes the cover off 
and the lady has disappeared to come on smiling from 
the side, 


No, 38, The Spiritua 


tie Sack. 


This trick has been used by a great r-amy so-called 
mediums in their spiritualistic performanecs, and of late 
has been used more and more by conjurers. There are 
several methods of performing it, We will mention two 
2 THE SPIRITUALISI I~ SACK, 
of the best known. Prof, Herrmann used it when he did 
his Trunk Mystery, which will be described, later on, 
This trick is equally as good for the stage as for the 
parlor, 

A large sack, made of cheap muslin, is handed out for 
examination, When it is returned an assistant is placed 
kis gathered up around his 
head and securely tied and scaled, A screen is placed in 


in it, ‘The mouth of the sa 


front of him and in a few moments the assistant comes 
from bel 


the seal unbroken and everything intact. 


the same, carrying the bag with him with 
‘The secret of this is that there are two sacks. One is 
examined by the audience and found to be perfectly 
sound; the other is secreted up the back of the assistant’s 
coat, mouth upwards. When the first sack is returned 
it is held open and 


fant steps into xt, When the 
assistant gets into it he takes the one from underneath 
his coat, and gathering up the mouth as if to tie it to- 
gether, passes it up through the mouth of the sack in 
Which he is, and as the performer is drawing it together 
to be tied, he takes hold of this inner sack and gathers 
the mouth of the outer sack around i, leaving the mouth 
of the inner sack protruding, holding the hands about 
the folds of the outer sack to hide this from view, or as 
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‘TIE SPIRITUALISTIC SACK. 


344 
3 
generally managed, ties a handkerchief around the sacks 
at this point, which prevents the junction of the sacks 
being seen, Now the mouth of the sack (rzally the inner 
) is securely tied with strong cord and sealed with 


sac 


wax, Then a sereen is placed in front of the person in 


the sack, All he has to do is to pull the sides of the outer 
sack down and push forth the second sack, making 
i 


or throws it behind the scenes and comes forward carry- 


xit. Hecither conceals the first sack under his coat 


ing the second sack, which is the one the audience or 


sled and to which they now give th 
arbed. 


‘The second method, which is not so generally known, 


the committee 


testimony that it has not been di 


is the following: 
‘The performer wes an ordinary sack of cotton or 
burlap, ‘The bottom of it has been taken out entirely; 


thesack turned inside out and the seams sewed up with 


longstitehes with a strong cord which has a large knot 
atoneend, theotherend being left looseintheseam. The 
bay is then turned back into position, When the con= 


iply pulls out the cord, 


Jurer wants to get out of ft, he 
taking hold of the knot, and the bottom of the sack then 
falls out. ‘The sack can be examined without fear of 
detection, 


224 DECAPITATION BY VANEK. 


No, 39. Decapitation by Vanek, 

A San Francisco writer gives the following deserip- 
tion of the decapitation introduced by Vanek: 

“The first illusion of this sort seen here was that 
shown by a man calling himself Professor Vanck. He 
was a German and spoke very little English, while in the 
decapitation act he appeared in an Oriental costume and 
spoke none at all. ‘The hall was darkened, a strain of 
weird music was wrung ont of the piano, which in those 
days “went with the hall, and to its rhythm the magician 
marched slowly on to the stage, accompanied by a pale- 
{seed youth, The attendont laid Jrimself upon a table 


in the center of the stage, and was there scat to sleep by 
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being subjected to mesmeric passes, ‘The magician then 


drew a small box from the recesses of his robes, and 
from it took a pinch of powder, which he sprikled on 
the youth's face and neck. A cloth was then arranged 
about the victi 
Vanek drew a scimetar, or tulwar, sent it hissing 


's neck, and everything being ready, 
through the air, and with one sweep drew the blade 
across the youth’s neck, separating it from the body, 
‘The Lead was lifted up with the blood streaming from it, 
and placed upon a salver to be handed around for the 
company to examine, 
DECAPITATION BY VANEK. 225 
“The examination was not superficial nor hasty, peo- 
ple being 
and move the closed eyelids, The ghastly death’s head 


«1 to put their fingers in the open mouth 


was then taken back and joined to the body, the magic 
powder being once more brought into requisition, and 
the subject, b 
around and backed off the stage, 


ing awakened, sat up, looked dreamily 


|. DHCAPITATION BY VANEK, 


“The expla 


ation is as follows: ‘The table was really 
a long hollow box, covered on the top and sides with 
black cloth and with the interior painted black, In the 
top of the table, and under where the head and shoulders 
of the youth would lie, was a trap-door, which gave way 


under pressure and swung downward like a door, and 


which was closed by a spring as soon as the pressure 
was removed. Everything being black it will be ck 


226 DECAPITATION BY VANER. 


to the reader that it might be opened or closed without 
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any one in the audience being the wiser. 
“Before the trick wes introduced the trup was de 
pressed and a rubber head placed in the cavity of the 
table, This head was 2 work of art. It had all the 
lividity of death, was fitted with real teeth, real hair, giass 
eyes, a flexible tongue, movable eyelids, and was soft 
and clammy to the touch, ‘The assistant was Vanek’s 
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¥IO, 35. DECAPITATION BY VAIEE. 


son, and the head, made by a celebrated French artist, 
was a striking likeness of the lad. The head was placed 
‘oma plate on the table, having for companion objects @ 
lump of ice to give the head the requisite clamminess, 
and a sponge dipped in ‘property’ blood. The ‘subject’ 
for the experiment having been laid on the table, the 
magician, standing with his back to the audience, seized 
his son by the hair with his left hand, and as the scimetar 


DECAPITATION BY HERRMANN. 27 


went whizzing through the air, pressed down the trap 
until his son’s head was-below the level of the top of the 
table and brought the sponge and rubber head up ¢0 
take the place of the living. ‘The scimetar was then 
drawn across the victim's neck—only just above it—and 
the rubber head was held aloft with the blood dripping 
fromt the pressed sponge. The head as then boldly 
passed about, the magician shrewdly counting upon the 
darkness of the room and the aversion of the audience 
to handling dead things as sufficient guarantees against 
detection, The rest of the trick simply consisted of 
putting the head back in the table, bringing the victim's 
hhead up to the proper level and reramving the cloth 
which had conveniently hidden the line of Geffection in 
the neck and the slight sinking of the shoulders. It will 
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be seen from this explanation that the trick was simple 


enough, but like all simple tricks it was very effective, 
and in this particular instance wes realistically hor- 
ible.” 


No, €9. Decapitation by Herrmann. 
For 2 number of years the masterpieces of Alexander 
‘Herrmana have been his two decapitations, The first 
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onehegenerallyusedin his magicalsketch whereacoun- 
tryman with “a sorter buzzing” in his head has it cured 
by cutting off the offending member. The subject takes 
seat ina high back, upholstered chair, ‘The long back 
of the chair is thickly padded and has two silk cords 


running crosswise on it, one from the inner edge of 
er arm up to the top corner of the opposite side, thus 


FIG. 34, DECAPITATION BY HERRMANN, 
making a broad X. The subject being seated in a chair, 
a large helmet or “receiver” is placed on his head. This 
vet is of any bright metal, has a vizor in front, and 
is open at the back. After it is placed over his head the 
vizor is lifted to show that the head is there, butinreality 
a dummy head is seen, made up to represent the subject. 
As the performer closes the vizor he tilts the helmet for- 


DECAPITATION BY HERRMANN, 29 
ward a little, while the subject at the same moment draws 
his head out of it and presses it back ag-inst the back 
of the chair, which gives way under the pressure and a 
triangular space opens, the two sides of which are 
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formed by the lower portion of the X in the padding, the 
base being on a line with the chair arm, where this 


inging portion of the back is hinged on. On this flap, 


UY HERRMANN, 


the opening of which is conce:led by the receiver and 
a towel placed in front of it to hide the blood (?), rests 
seeiver is now removed 
1e towel being left at 
r. 


the head of the subject. The 


and placed on a stnall cabinet, 


the neck of the subject in the c: In a moment the 


receiver is removed from the top of the cabinet, and 
490 ‘THE INDIAN MAIL, 
the head is seen resting thers; it moves and speaks, and 
is the head of another person made up to represnt the 
first one, and who sits behind the mirror in the cabinet, 
and pops his head up through a’ hole in the top of it as 
soon as the receiver is placed there. This cabinet is 
shaped like a safe, and contains several apparently deep 
shelves, Sa reality the shelves are shallow, a mirror of 
proper size being placed in it, in such a position as to 
leave abrout four-fifths of the cabinet vacant. 


No, 41, The Indian Mail, 
This astonishing ¢rick has made the fortune of many 
a conjurer and has been exhibited in many ways, some 
of them very complicated; some necessitating the use of 
a trap in the floor of the stage and a trunk made with 
great accuracy in order that the secret door or opening 
in it may be invisible. This door or opening usually 
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swings on a pivot and is kept closed by means of a 
spring. The effect of the trick is generally as follows: 
‘The confarer is pat in a bag, which is then tied to- 
gether end securely sealed. The bag, with its contents, 
{is placed in the trunk, usually resting on two chairs or 
tresties, The trunk is generally fastened with 
‘THE INDIAN MATL. 23 
two good locks and is also tied round with any 
quantity of rope desired. (Fig. 26.) The screen 
is usually placed in front and behind it, and spee- 
tators can stand on each ‘side of the screen to 
show that no person can escape behind them, In 
‘a few moments the conjurer claps his hands and at 
this signal the screen in front is removed and the audi- 


TiO, gh PERFORMER PLACED IN TROBE, 


ence see the conjarer standing by the side of the trunk, 
‘outside of the sack, with the ropes and seals of the trunk: 
intact. Again the screen is placed in front of the can+ 
jurer and in a few moments a stifled voice ask that the 
sereen or curtain be removed, which on being dom, it 
is found that the operntor has returned to the inside 
of the trunk and bag, neither of which show the ap- 
pearance‘ of having been opened. The spectators are 


232 ‘THE INDIAN ACATL. 
allowed to untie the ropes, break the seals, unfasten 
the locks, and lift out the conjurer in the bag. (Fig.37,) 

‘The arrangement of the trunk or box, which can also 
be used, is not complicated. The bottom of it must be 
arranged in the following manner. Supposing that the 
bottom is about 43 feet long, it should be divided into 
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three parts or three boards, cach of which is about 13 feet 


Fi6vms PERFORMER OUTSIDE OF STILL CLOSED TRON. 
long. Then at each end, to right and left, that is A 
and B (Fig. 
‘on three sides, This will leave a space of 1} fect be: 
tween them in the bottom of the trunk. On the inner 
side of these end pieces, that is, towards the middle of 


8) are securely fastened by nails driven in 


the trunk. the sides are grooved, and in between these 
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slides the center piece (c), which is tongued and fits exe 
actly into the grooves on each side. Dummy nails are 
in the bottom of this, along the end, which makes it 
look as though it was nailed to the bottom sides of the 
trunk as it should appear. To get in or out the conjurer 
simply sticks the point of a knife or a nail into a small 
hole at one end of this middle board and slides it out. 
Of course the ropes which encompass the trunk must 


FIG, 8, THE INDIAN MATL. 
not interfere with the sliding in or ont of this board. 
One, two, or three trunks can also be made to work on 
this same principle each one fitting inside of the other. 


Some conjurers take the trouble to sew the bag up again 
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after they re-enter it, but this is a difficu as well as a 


useless task for the bag is never fully examined a sec+ 
ond time. The audience simply believe that the conjurer 
comesoutofit when he only goes through it. Ofcourse 
od 
it is unnecessary to add that the operator gets out of the 
bag while the trunk is being tied, locked and sealed. 


‘MODERN BLACK ART. 


No, 42, Modern Black Art, 


This modem effect, in the repertoire of a conjurer, is 
one of the best and most brilliant magical effects that 
have been introduced for many years. It was first in= 
troduced by a gentleman in Berlin, who has had better 
success with it than any of his followers, owing prin- 
cipally to the fact that he introduced more original and 
sensational features in it than any of his imitators, 
The next one to introduce it was the Hungarian con 
jurer, Bustier, who took out a pate:t in England on 
some appliances used in it, and he produced it at Egyp- 
tian Hall, London, with the assistance of the well-known 
firm of Maskelyne & Cooke, Ilusionists. From there 
it coon came across the water to Boston and New York 
and has been introduced on a gond many stages in the 
United States, but no performer who has as yet pro- 
duced it, except, perhaps, the 
endowed it with all the attractions 
init. 
__ The name “Biack Art” not only shows that it betonga 


Herrmann, has 
shat can be used 
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tomagic, but expresses it perfectly, as everythingabout 
it is black except the articles which appear, and these 
are white, ‘The stage setting of this act is entirely black; 
tie walls, floors and ceiling of the stage are all draped 
with black velvet, and not a spot of color is to be seen, 


Around the sides and across the top is a row of brilliant 


lights, with reflectors throwing the light into the f 
of the audience. As soon as the curtain has gone up the 
performer makes his appearance suddenly and mysi 
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WEE FLOATING TABLE.—See pope 222 


ously, and it scems hard to understand where he came 


He is dressed in a robe of white sille or cassiniere, 
the robe held to- 


gether at the waist by a belt or sash. Some perform 


from. 


—generally in the eastern style wi 


merely adopt an evening dress costume of white satin. 


The performer, after making his opening remarks, 
discovers that his magic wand is missing, Raising his 
hand, he calls for the spirits to produce the same, and ihe 


wand is immediately seen in the upraised hand. He then 


orders two small tables to appear and they are sud- 


denly seen standing, one on each side of the stage. 


low, 


two vases ¥ 


at his command, the spirits send 


appear one on each table. The conjurer shows that ey 


are empty, and requesting the loan of a watch for 2 few 


A 


moments, he drops the watch into one of th 
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is immediately raised and turned towards the audience 
in order that the watch may be plainly seen in it, The 
‘vase is then returned to the table. The conjuzer moves 
across the stage to the other vase, into which he thrusts 
hishand and draws forth the watch which he returns to 
the owner with thanks, Now he can again show the 
vases empty, and if desired, he will produce coffce and 
cake from either one of the vases after first pouring into 
cone sugar and into the other cream. When he is ready 
to produce the sugar and coffee from thom he asks for 
the silver service, and behold! there stands at his side a 
table with a complete silver tea or coffee service. The 


conjurer serves the coffee to the spectaturs, or it is 
handed out by his assistant. While the assistant is doing 
this another assistant can appear with a tray of cakes 
‘or bonbons that are also produced from the vases that 
held the coffee or the sugar, the vases being chown 
cinpty after each production. After the refreshements are 
served the performer produces {rom the vases doves and 
rabbits and throws them in the air, whea they instantly 
vanish, He can then introduce a large Sasi:et or ham- 
ver, and securing a child from the audience, he places it 
in the basket, ties the cover securely, and taking one oF 
more sharp swords, which have been handed to the audi- 
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ence for examination, he thrusts them through the basket 
in ail directions. This action is aecorapanied by screams 
that scem to come from the child in the basket, ‘The 
swords are brought forth covered with what appears to 
be blood. The cover is removed and the child lifted out 
smiling, not cven havine been scratched. 

‘The performer now taking a shawl, swings it in the 
air, and produces from it a lady. The lady asks for 9 
chair, which request is immediately granted by the per- 
former waving his wand and the chair immediately ap- 
pears. Ste seats herself, and the performer, swinging 
a large knife, immediately decapitates the lady. 
her head across the stage, he places it on 
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a pedestal which makes its appearance om the other side. 


The head moves and speaks and the headkes trunk is 
also seen to move. Ina few maments the conjurer raises 
the head and carrying it back across the stage, replaces 
it on the body, when the lady arises, Bows her acknowl 
edgments and instantly disappears. 

All these startling effects are very easily executed. 
‘The stage beng draped entirely in black and lighted 
only by tv: reflectors on the side and front, the center 
and back of the stage cannot be seen by the audience, 
‘The articles to appear are placed behind black screens 
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of are covered with black velvet. It is only necessary to 
removethe cover or pull the screen quickly to one side, 
when the objects appear or vanish as may be desired. 
The conjurer, his assistant and the objects, all being in 
ess in bold relief, During 


white, show out of the blac! 
the performance the attendants or assistants of the con- 
jurer are, of course, invisible to the spectators and mows. 
freely about the stage. They are completely enveloped 
in black velvet, wear black gloves, and have over th.'r 
head and neck a large black hood with little openings for 
the eyes, but even the eyes are covered with fine black 
veiling, preventingthetustre of the pupils beingnoticed 
by the audience, but allowing them to see well. These 
assistants carry black cylinders, which they place in the 
vases, and in these are placed the watches, sugar and 
other things that are to appear or disappear. If they are 
todisappear the black cylinder is removed with its con- 
tents and carried to the other side of the stage and placed 
in the vase there. ‘Thus it is that in the first trick usually 
performed of causing the watch to disappear from <ne 
vase and appear in the other, as soon as the conjurer ies 


placed the watch in the vase, his invisible assistant ze 


moves it, and stepping noisclessly across the stage, place: 
it in the other vase from which it is produced a few 


MODERN BLACK ART. 2g 


seconds later. The coffee trick is performed in the same 
manner. After the vases have been shown empty, the in- 
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visible assistant drops a biack cylinder into each vase. 
‘The sugar and other things are poured into these and not 
into the vases, ‘These are then quickly removed by his 
assistant and replaced by others containing the coffee, 
crcam and whatever else is necessary. ‘The production 
of, the doves or rabbits is in the same manner,—merely 
removing the cover or ‘etting them fall out of a black 
sack, The production cf the tables, chairs or lady is 
In 


caused by the removal of the black velvet screen, 


this manner of introduciug the Indian Basket trick, the 
bas 
of biack 


et in which the child ic laced comains a large piece 


Ivet, which the assistant wraps around the 


ld, completely enveloping her, in order that she may 
be removed before the cover is tied on. She can then be 
cesily lifted out and carried away from the basket behind 
the screen, While the assistant is carrying her away, 
nce is attracted by allowing 
shem to examine the swords 


The blood that appe 


the attention of the aus 


sa colored preparation, con- 


cealed in the handles of 
are of a spring, allowing the liquid 
so cun down the blade of the sword, 


swords, which are arranged 


te open by the pres 
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In the decapitation the lady wears a form or do::bte 
costume made over her own. Her inside costeme is 2! 
of black, and as she sits down she slips out of the double 


costume and slips through or behind a black 


tends across the stage and is fust the 


Her head is held over this screen 


performer and thus he apparently carries the head 


across 


¢ stage to place it on the other pedestal, while the 
ly walks along with him, but behind the screen, 
pedestal on which the head is placed is cut out 


lady 
and 
in ar. oval shape at the back to allow her to rest her 
head apparently on the top of it. 

Prof. Herrmann always executed this very cleverly 
when sing his wife as his subject. 

Of course the assistants in black must be very care- 
ful not to pass between the lights and the performer or 
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between the performer and the tables or chairs. 


350 
With 
a little ingenuity it will be readily seen what marvel- 
‘ous effects can be introduced by means of this Modern 
Bleck Art. 

Frof. Bancroft was introducing, in his perform- 
ances, Euack Art om precisely the same stySe as recently 
shown by Prof. Herrmann. In it he introduces an il- 
lusion of changing a lady to lion. He ealls for a shaw? 


THE ESCAPE FROM SING SING. 3, 


and one appears in his hand. He waves it in the air and 
from under cover of it produces a lady dressed in white. 
They come down to the footlights and then retire to the 
centre of the stage, where he covers her over with the 
shawl, which he immediately removes and the lady has 
disappeared, and at the same moment the black screens 
are pulled open, showing in place of the lady a large 
cage containing a live lion. On this same principle 
European performers have produced t 
disappearance of a horse and rider, but such large effects 
as these do not meet with success be-ause the distance 
for the screens to travel is so great thar the illusion fs not 
perfect enough. It cannot be worked quickly enough to 
prevent the audience from seeing that the change is 
caused by merely removing a cover or a screen. 


appearance and 


No, 48, ‘Che Escape trom Sing Sing. 


For this illusion you have two cages, each 7 feet 


high, 4 feet wide and 4 feet deep. Each cage rests on 4 
legs which elevate them cight inches absve the stage 
floor. The sides and the door have dart red curtains and 
the back has a curtain of the same color as the stage is 
draped with; usually a dark grey to represent a cell 
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The sides, front and back of the cages also have wooden 
sods running up and down. These are blackened so as 
to look like iron, they are about half an inch thick ana 


are set in the framework of the cage about 4 inches apart, 
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‘Three or four of these rods are loose at the back and can 


‘be moved so the prisoner can come through. Each cage 
has a small shelf at the back for the assistant to stand on. 
To work this illusion you require two men dressed alike 
as prisoners and one dressed as a policeman or guard, 
When the stage curtains go up, the cages are standing 
well back on the stage, Cage number 1 has all curtains 
up and the performer walks behind this when entertain- 
ing. 
the same color as the stage background, the audience do 


Number 2 has back curtain down and as it is of 


not see it nor do they 
shelf bel 
chains in the wings and comes running on the stage. 


ee the guard who stands on the 


it. Now prisoner number 1 rattles 
Performer stops him at the point of a revolver and 
puts him in cage number 2, closes the door and pulls 
down the curtains, Soon a voice is heard calling, “let 
mer opens the door; the prisoner 


At this mo- 


me oat 
has gone and there 
ment the prisoner comes running in through the audi- 


the perf 


tands the guard, 


ence to the stage. Performer and guard seize him and 
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put him in cage number 1; then close doors and draw 
blinds of both cages. Fire pistol. Open cage door and 
blinds of both cages and behold the prisoner is seen in 
cage number 2. You see that when the performer puts 
the prisoner in cage number 2, he removes the back 
bars, lets down the curtain and changes place with the 
policeman, who raises the curtain, puts back bars and 
then calls to be let out. The other prisoner then 
rushes in through the audience. Now when they put 
him in cage number 1, he gets behind the curtain and 
the prisoner in cage number 2 comes into the cage and 
leaves the back curtain up. 


No, 44. The Enchanted Organ or the 
Unexpected Supper, 


This very interesting trick is of modern invention 
and a 


jen properly introduced by a clever performer, 
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sfactory effect upon, 


produces a very agreeable and 
icularly upon “hose who are invited 


she audience, 
to partake of the articles produced i the trick, 
‘When the curtain arises two chairs or trestles, a 


large 


short distance apart, are seen upon the stage. / 
sheet of glass rests on tlie top of them, and six metal 
5 
cylinders, each about 15 inches high and 5 inch. in 
diameter, are upon the glass in a row. (Fig. 40:3 


‘THE ENCHANTED ORGAN. 


‘Upon entering, the performer tells the folkwing 
story: 

In returning from his journey around the world he 
had visited the island of St. Helena, where any Italian 


Flo, yo, THE ENCHANTED ORGAN 


ship had been wrecked and only one of the crew 
er by 


beew saved, This man had been 2x organ bi 
trade a‘d had managed to save some organ pipes, 
whic he had with him, He had been eng 


make an organ for a foreign city, but the 


ged to 


ipwreelt 

‘THE ENCHANTED ORGAN. 
had brought his journey to a sudden and unexpected 
close and disappointed his hopes. The performer en- 
deavored to comfort him and assured him that he 
would never be in want as long as he kept the pipes 
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passed his wand over the pipe: and immediately pro- 
duced from them many beautiful ar- 
ticles, After he had taught the poor 
man how te do this, he had cut the 
pipes throuzh endwise and had pre- 
sented half of each to the organ 
builder in order that he might never 
more know want, 

The performer then introduces the 


trick, passes the pipes to the audi- 
‘rox ENN: 
oncax. 


them as before upright on 


ence for examination, and then places 
glass plate. He then 
invites two persons to dine 1: his table and proceeds to 
hici he takes ont of the 
rolled up: A table 
tes, knives, forks, some fresh egge, 


set it with the following, 


cylinders while his sleeves 


cloth, napkins, p! 
a loaf of bread, a roasted duck, two bottles of wi 


28 


one of brandy, two glasses, a whisky glass, a vase of 
flowers, ete. 


‘THE ENCHANTED ORGAN, 


‘The tubes are made of metal, numbered, and all fit 
one over the other. They are all of the same height 
and stand on the glass plate in the order shown, The 
tubes No. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 contain false insides or 
All the arti- 
cles are hung in the cylinders by small flat hooks at- 


cylinders, made of tin without bottoms. 


tached to the article, the upper end of which fits over 
the top rim of the cylinder as shown in the illustration, 


The performer shows tabe No. 1 empty, lifts up tube 


naining in No, 1. He 
off tube No. 2 and shows it empty. 
fh all of the other tubes in this same 
ing as he does so that each tube fits 
other. Thus out of 


tube just 


own 


take or produce any quantity of articles 


with him, for these pipes, in addition to the soft har- 
montous tones concealed in them, contained all that 


a human heart could desire. To prove this he had tube 
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hook for 
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same manner. (Fig. 41.) Shows the 


suspending the articles, and also 


manner in which 


bottles and glasses are hung in the cylinders. 
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No, 45, The Mystery of She. 

‘This illusion, the first one based on the character of 
“She” in Rider Haggard’s well-known work, was first 
introduced in London. It is much the same in prin 
ciple as the well-known Sphinx or Talking Head 
which was invented many years ago. 
‘An ordinary platform on four legs is placed on the 
stage, and around the platfors. is placed a three-fold 
sere, On the platform is shen placed 2 small orna- 
me incense is throw 


mental brass table and a bow!, 


As the smoke arises, the 


into the bowl and set on fire 


performer stretches a silt curtain or flag across the front 


opening of the screen and drops it almost instantly on 


ed in white, is seen behind 


the floor, when a lady, dre 


the stand, She moves about and speaks. The perforsner 


nt ends of 


again stretches the curtain between the f he 
sereen and almost instantly lets it fall, when it will be 


ee can go 


Any cot 


seen the lady has disappeared. 
on the stage before and after the performance of the i= 


Iusion without discov: 


screen, 


platform is ab 


which is placed around it, The screen, 


the carpeting on the Moor n are all of 


Ther 


‘one color. a trap in the center of the platform 
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which is placed directly over the trap in the stage. As 
soon as the screen is put around the platform the assist- 
ants beneath the stage open thé trap and shove up two 
mirrors which are joined together at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, These mirrors are shoved up against the bottom 
of the platform and cannot be seen by the audience be- 
cause they reflect the sides of the screen which are of 
the same color as the floor and back ground. When 
ready to appear the lady stands on a lifting trap beneath 
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the stage and is shoved quickly through the trap in the 
stage, through the trap in the platform, making her 
This can be done ir. a few 
gener 


appearance on the same. 
seconds, Of course she disappears in the same m 
and the mirrors are drawn down underneath the stage, 
giving opportunity for examination of the platform and 
screen. The carpet on the stage and platform is of varie- 
gated pattern, which prevents the openings of the traps 
being seen. 


No, 46, Modern Metempsychosis, 

This wonderful illusion is also known as Walleo’s 
Iitusion and is similar to or identical with the Blue com 
of Prof. Harry Kellar, Ie was patented in England and 
the United States in 1879, by John Henry Pepper and 

MODERN METEMPSYCHOSIS. ast 
James John Walker of London. ‘The apparatus was 
really the invention of Mr, Walker who first introduced 
it at the Royal Polytechnic Institution in London in 
1879, Tt met with instantaneous success and was prob- 
ably praised by the press more than aay illusion of 
modern times. For awhile, owing to the unfortunate 
affairs of Mr, Walker, the presentation of the illusion 
was not pushed to say great extent, butafew years ago 
it was taken up again by him and produced in the proper 
manner. Some three or four years before Prof. Herr 
mann died it was rumored that he kad purchased or 
would purchase :he Walker Illusion, but Mr, Waller's 
price at that time was something like $2,500 and the 
patent only having a few years to rum, no performer in 
this country {elt like investing so much money in it 
With this illusion the following effects can be pere 
formed: 

No. 1. 
and step to the foot lights, afterwards changing into 


Living forms walk bodily out of blank space 


other shapes ans: finally vanishing in the thin air. 


No. 2. A ghost gradually becomes visible and de 


lops into a living person, walking about the stage. 


Then slowly or guickly, as may be desired, returns to 


rmer ghostly state, 
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452 MODERN METEMPSYeHOsIS, 
No. 8 Any solid substance may be gradually 


changed into any other solid substance. 
No, 4. Impalpable images can be materialized or the 
reverse, 


No. 5. A woman can be visible and gradually meta- 
morphosed into a man or the reverse, 

‘The patent states that the object of the invention is by 
a peculiar arrangement of apparatus to render an actor 
ble at will, 2nd also 


cor object gradually visible or i 
to substitute for an object in sight of the audience the 
image of another similar object hidden from direct vision, 
without the audience being aware that any such substi- 
tution has been made, For this purpose there ts em- 
ployed a large plate of glass which is transparent at one 
end and more and more densely silvered in passing from 
this towards the other end. ‘This plate is mounted so that 
it can at pleasure be placed diagonally across the stage 
or platform, As it advances, the glass gradvally ob- 
scures the view of the actor or object in front of whi 
be 


in 


it passes and substitutes the reflection of an « 


front of the glass, but suitably concealed from ti: direct 


view of the audience. When two objects or set? of ob- 


eels thus successively presented to view are properly 
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586.2. MODERN seTENIsveHOS 
254 MODERN METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
Placed and sufficiently alike, the audience will be un- 
aware that any change has been made. 

Figure No, 42 represents a plan view of an atrange- 
ment such as described above. A. is the stage of either 
a lecture room or theatre; B..B. are the seats for the 
audience in front of the stage. C. is a small room 10 or 
12 feet square and 8 feet high. ‘This will be sufficiently 
large, although, of course, it can be of any size, If 
deemed advisable, one or two steps may be placed in 
front of it, in which case the room or chamber must be 
raised a little off the stage, D. is a vertical mirror passe 
ing diegonally across the chamber, C. dividing it into 
two parts which are exact counterparts of each other. 
The mirror “D” is so arranged that it can be rapidly and 
noiselessly withdrawn whenever desired, which can be 
done by running it in guides and upon rollers to a posi- 
tion D where itis hidden by a screen or part of the stage 
scene, which limits the view of the audience in this di- 
rection or the mirror can be raised and lowered verti- 
cally. It is not sscessary for the mirror to pass entirely 
actos the chaml<r C. If the chamber is of large size it 
can pass only portly across it. In consequence of the 


exact correspondence of the two parts of the chamber C, 
that in front and that behind the mirror, theaudience will 
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observe no change in appearance when the mirror is 
Passed across. The front of the chamber is in some cases 
partly closed at C X, either permanently or whenever 
required. This is done in order to hide from direct view 
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any object which may be at or about the position C. I. 

The itlusion may be performed in various ways, for 
instance, an object may, in sight of the audience, be 
passed from the stage to the position C 2 and there be 
changed to some other. This is done by providing be- 
ig the object 
at C.2, Then when the object is in its place the mirror 


forehand a dummy at C 1 closely resembli 


is passed across without causing any apparent change, 
but when hidden is changed for another object resem- 
bling the first. ‘The mirror is then withdrawn end the 


audience may then be shown, in any convenient way, 


that the object now before them differs from that which 
they saw at first, In many cases it is preferable not to 


use an ordinary mirror at D, but one of gr: 
ity. This may be produced by removing the 
the glass in lines, or if the glass be silvered lyr chemical 
deposition, causing the silver to be deposited i 

lines. Near one side of the glas 
and open and prog’ 


ively fu passing towar 


side they become broader and closer until the com- 


236 
pletely silvered surface is reached, Other meaos may 
aleo be used for obtaining a graduated opacity and e- 
Alecting power, In order that the edge of the glass mirror 
may not be observed as the mirror is moved across the 


‘THE GREAT FLIGHT OF OBJECTS. 


chamber C, the forward edge of the mirror D is in some 
cases formed in steps, say about one-cighth inch in 
depth, in place of having it with a square or st 


or edge. The edge will thus, as it were, be broken up into 
a number of comparatively narrow edges, cach one of 


which is practically invisibte ut the distance from which 
the spectators view it. The objects at C1 and C2 may be 
alternately illuminated by any suitable bright light, at the 
same time the glass D is pushed forward into the chain 
ber which will cause one object to dissolve into the 
other like the dissolving view effects in the magic lan- 
tern, 

‘This is a very attractive illusion and can be used in 
scenic productions where a gas light effect is required. 
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The only objection to it is the expense and danger of 
transporting such a large glass. 


No. 47. The Great Flight of Objects, 


‘This trick is one that is seldom introduced by modern 
professors, although effects of this kind were used inthe 
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first haif of this century by nearly all the leading con- 
jurers to make themselves niore prominent and increase 
their fame. Pinetti, Robert Houdin and other modern 
conjurers have not hesitated to use tricks of this char- 
acter requiring confederates. Prof, Herrmann probably 
used more confederates in his performances. than any 
modern conjurer. ‘This was particularly noticed at the 
time he played his engagements at Paris, and on that 
account he incurred the displeasure of all the French 
conjurers. ‘The trick was generally introduced in this, 
manner: 

The performer borrows a wrap or hat from a lady or 
a gentleman in the audience. Let us suppose he borrows 
a hat, He wraps this up in a large handkerchief, places 
it on one of his side tables, and covers it with a vase ora 
cone, He then announces that ho will cause the hat to 
disappear, to be found in the theatre, in the town hall, 
‘or any place in the town where wanted, and in order to 
avoid all dispute, chance alone shall decide where it is to 
Any spectator who desires to do soistherefore 
ite a destination on a piece of paper which is 
handed to hin. All the papers are then folded and col- 
lected in a little bag or sacks, and to prevent a thought of 
is allowed to draw one of these papers 


a8 
from the bag. Carriages are at the door ready to take 
the committee to find the hat that is to disappear and be 
found at the place named on the paper which isdrawnby 
the child. The performer retumns to tit: iaMe, shows the 
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hhat once more, then wreps it up a second tine and cov- 
ers it as before. Taking the wand, he raps on the cone 
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‘ar vase and commands the hat to go to the place men- 
tioned on the papér drawn from the bag by the child. 
‘The performer then lifts theconeor vasecoveringthehat, 
but nothing appears to be gone. The atidience still sée 
the package lying there. They usually hegin to murmur, 
and as the performer appears undecided what to do, the 
murmuring increases and the noise becovies general. 
Evidently the magician has failed in his trick. He acts 
awkwardly and seems to be in a “fix.” Thc audience, as 
a rule, Jaugh at his embarrassment, some applauding, 
some hissing. Finally stepping forward with a good 
conscience, he stretches forth his arms tocalm thestorm, 
and obtaining silence, he asks in what way he has dis- 
pleased his audience, ‘This gives him an opportunity to 
have a little fun with a confederate placed among the 
audience, who tells the performer to put iis question to 
the package on the table. He asks why. ‘The man in 
the audience replies : “To reproach it, of course, forstill 
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” “Weil, did you 
not promise to send it to the place wi paper?” 
“Yes, when {announced this I said I would make the 
hat disappeas, but I did not say I wouid do the same 
the 


handkerehief the performer shakes it to show it is 


being there.” “But it is in nobody's way. 
en on the 


with the hanékerchief around it.” ‘Then grasp 


empty and the hat has gone on its way as promised, The 
good fa 
ive are appointed to 
start out in search of the hat and ses if it is reall: in the 
always found to be the 


and usu- 


audience then, of course, applaud 
ally a eammittee of the most ingu! 


place seleciad, which, of cout 


avery good joke on himself. He first 
ment with 2 servant of one of the leading merthants of 
the town where he was performing to place a lady's hat 
in his masir'sbed. ‘The servant was induced to do thi 
ha 

nolified by the reeefpt of a five dollar bill from the ma; 
a widower, very fond of sport 


ving it was only an innocent joke and being further 


cian, This merchant w: 
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and considered somewhat of man. A stylish con- 
federate of the magi 
the night of the performance with a bonnet on exactly 
like the one which had heen concealed in the bed of the 


3 in one of the first boxes on 
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gentleman. Whea the performer asked for a hat or a bone 
net, the ladies were in no great hurry to hand theirs over, 
buttheconfederete, however, took hers off andhandedit 
to the performer with an amiable smile. The bonnet was 
folded in the handkerchief, the parcel being tisd rather 
tight end placed on a trap in a table standing next to the 
side scene of the stage and was then covered up with an 
empty cone, The assistant behind the scene opened a trap 
in the came, put his hand through, opened the trap in the 
table, took out he package, and substituted another one, 
wrapped up is the same manner with the same kind of a 
handkerchief, and held in the same shape or position by 
two pieces of very fine bent wire laid crosswise, Then 
the performer announced what he intended to do with the 
Bonnet and asked the audience to write the name of a 
place on a few square pleces of paper which he distrib- 
uted, When the names of the places were written and the 
pepers rolled up they were all put together in one pocket 
of 2 small Gunble suck; the other pocket in the sack con- 
tained 2 mmuber of small rolis of paper om each one ot 
which was tht came inscription, namely,—in Mr. 
Biank’e bed. When the sack was ready a child drew one 
from this poccet. A committee wes immediately sent in a 
carriage to the merchant's house, and, sure enough, ia 
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his bed was found the bonnet, of course an exact dupti- 
cate of the one the lady had handed to him from the bes, 
‘This trick made such an impression on a large portly 
gentleman who was on the committee, that oa perceiving 
it in the gentleman's bed, he immediately fainted, 


No. £6, The Cocoon, 


‘The most ingenius illusion introduced of, 


years was 
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certainly that of the Cocoon, and its perfection is due, in 
a great measure, to the mechanical skill of Mr. Maske- 
lyne, of London, This has been and is stil! a leading fea- 
ture with all prominent conjurers. A pateot for-the same 
was taken out in England, but not in this country. Sev- 
eval explanations of it have been given from time to time 
in the press, but none of them have beea correct. The 
true explanation of it is as follows. 


‘The performer stretches a ribbon across the 
stage, looping it over a hook at each side. To 
each ead of the ribbon is attached a small bag 
filled with sand, which has previously been exam- 
ined by the audience. He then calls their attertion to a 
framework of light wood or cardboard cl 
four feet square and a foot deep. There is no cover to it, 
the bottom is formed by a large piece of plain paper 


x three or 


‘THE COCOON. 
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stretched over it, After this is also examined it is placed 


in.the center of the stage, the ribbon is pulled down at 
about the middle of it and is fastened tocne o: fs, 
in the top past of the frame, which is lifted up. The sacks 
at the ends of the ribbon apparently keep it suspended 
horfzontally in the air, some distance above the floor. Tae 
performer draws on the paper a sketch of the silk-worm, 


FIG, 45. THE COCoON. 


and as soon as he wa'ss his wand the paper bursts and 2 
large, bright, silk coovon is seen in the frame, A stool is 
placed underneath it, she tsame lowered by slacking up 
the ribbons, and as soca 2s it touchesthestoclit buzsts, 
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and from the inside of the cocoon appears a charming 
woman dressed in the costume of 2 butterfiy. 

THE cocoon, 265 
‘The cocoon is made of fine silk and is stretched over 
an oval, or rather round, framework of fron. It is large 
enough to.allow a person to sit in it Turkish fashion, and 
‘opens on one side, This cocoon is hung on two fine wires, 
‘on the other ends of which are fastened the proper coun- 
terweights to balance the woman and the frames. These 
wiresleadupthrough the stage to the flies andoverroll- 
‘rs or pulleys to the counterweights. After the performer 
has placed the ribbon in position he places the srame- 
work on which the paper is stretched in the middle of 
the stage on the carpet, and while he is pulling the rib- 
bon down to fasten it, the assistant below opens a trap in 
the stage floor, and a ficp cut in the carpet, and pushes 
up the cocoon which contains the woman and which the 
performer fastens ework, Now he has only to 
touch his hand to the iramework and his assistants pull 
down the counterweights, thereby raising the framework 
and the ribbon, which now epparently supports af, The 
rest is clear, At the propce signal the lady Burs:s the 
+ all onto the stool, and the 
eriormers use a windiass to wird 
up the wires, When proper wires ere used an a brightly 
illuminated stage, oly invisible, 


cr 


ey are abs 
2% SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION. 
Yo, 49, Silent Thought Transmission. 
‘One of the most mysterious and entertaining feats of 
Ite years fas been the act, known under the above title, 
in which a person, preferably a lady, is blindfolded by 
the pecformer. She remsins on the stage while the per> 
former goes amidst the audience and when anything is 
handed or shown to him he merely glances at it, then 
points his finger at the lady medium on the stage when 
che immediately describes what he fas seen althouga he 
does not speck 2 single word, Any request whisp 
hhis car is immediately cartied out by the lady without a 


in 
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‘word being spolien by either of them. Whea properly in 
‘troduced, this act is 2 perfect one of its kind and ceunot 
tbe duplicated except by people who have an understand 
ing of this kind of business, and even then they could 
not duplicate it without much ingenuity in devisingthe 
silent code of signals which is used. Especially does this 
geem miraculous when it is considered that the k:dy is 
apparently thoroughly blind-folded. 

‘The blind-folding is a “biind.” Any handkerchi:! ex 
be used, It is folded over in the ordinary manner and 
placed directly over the eyes and partly on the forehead 
of the ladys then tied at the back of her head as is usually 
dome in such cases, Hf the lady wrinles her forehead two 

SILENT THOUGH TRANSMISSION. xs 
or three times, the handkerchief will ri sufficiently for 
hher to see the performer in the audience, provided she 
inclines her head backward which she must do as though 
she was listening intently to something he wes about to 
say, She, being on the stage, is elevated several fort above 


him, making it easy for her to sce his movements, This 
is the main point, and an ordinary blind-fold in this men- 
ner, with any handkerchief, by eny person, will not pre- 
sim, provided he does not go too 
ve her range of vision, 


vent her from seeing. 
far away from her or 

The next important 7 
which he is able to com 
person can, when he understands the act, arrange to his 


or her own liking. For convenience, we arrange in sets 
‘the most common articles that a periormer is liable to 
meet with—ten mambers or articles in a set, and we 
give particulars of ten or more sets, thus making one 
hundred articles and mure of the most common kind gen= 
the ordinary performance, not 


erally met wit 


more than from twenty: five to thirty-five articles or 


quests will be made. It is 


SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION. 


Now that we have the first principle explained in the 
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blind-folding, and the second in how the articles are 
earned, we will take up the manner of communicating 
the number of the code and article, This is done by a 
code of sigmals, 

When not communicating a signal, the performer 
stands with his right hand hanging at his right side 
and with his left hand and forearm resting behind 
him, a natural position, 

Signals—The first signals are made by raicing 
the right hand and pointing directly at the medium: this 
movement must be made in as many different ways as 
‘you have sets of objects, or you can have a certain nue 
ber of these gestures for a certein number of sets and an 
additional number of sets may be used, the numbers of 
which can be communicated by a signal given by the 
left hand, which is the hand that communicates the 
number or name of the article in cach set, 

For instance:—Let us fook first at the manner in 
which the signals are made by the right hand to cont 
municate the number of the set. The forward movesaet 
of the right hand can be made in many ways and Second 

Sight Artists witl no doubt be able to arrange or modify 
these signals ¢e suit theraselves, 
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For Set No. 1:—Face the medium, your left hand at 
your back, raise the right hand up to a level with 
your head and point with forefinger extended directly 
at the medium, the other three fingers and thumb re- 
maining closed, She sees at a glance this position and 
knows it means Set No. 1. 

Set No. 2:—Repzst the motion for No, 1, vie: Face 
the medium, your left hand at your back, raise the 
sight hand up to « level with your head and point with 
forefinger extended directly at medium, with the dif- 
ference that for vet No. 2 you take one step forward 
simultaneously as you make the motion. This is set 2, 

Set No. 8:—R 
dix, your left hand at your back, raise the right hand 


at'No. 1, namely: Face the me- 


up toa level with your head and point with forefinger 
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extended directly at medium, but take one step for- 
ward—first—before making the motioz. 

Sst No, 4:—Extend the right hand away from the 
right side about 28 inches—about one-eighth of a circle, 


then bring it forward and up in front of your head and 


above it, the same hasd and fingers held in same posi- 
tion as for No. 1, viz.: Forefinger extended directly 
at the medium and the other three fingers and themb 
remaining closed 

268 SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION, 

Set No, 5:—Same as No. 4, viz.: Extend your right 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches, de- 
scribing one-eighth of a circle, then bring it forward 
and up in front of your head and above it, but take one 
step forward—simultaneously—es you make the mo 
tion, 

Set No. 6:—Repeat No, 4 by extending your rit 
hand away from the right side 2bout 18 inches de- 
scribing about one-eighth of a circle, then bring it & 


fore 
ward and up in front of your head and above it, but 
taking one ctep forward—first—~before making the 
motion. 

Set No. 7:—Extend your right hand away from (te 
tight side and bring up on a level with your shoulder, 
thus describing one-fourth of a circle, then swing 
your right hand around in front of your head. 

Set No, 8:—Repeat No. 7 by extending right hand 
away from the right side and bring up on a level with 
your shoulder, thus describing one-fourth of a circle, 
then swing right hand around in front of your head, but 
taking one step forward—simultaneously—while ithe 
act of raising the hand and pointing at medium. 

Set No. 9:—Repeat No. ¥ by extending right hand 
awey from the right side end bring up on a level with 
% 
ier, thus describing one-fourth of 2 circle, 
‘ut hand around in front of your head, but 
first—before making the 
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your 
then swiig vi 
taking one step forward—i 


mot 
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Set No. 10:—Raiseyourrighthand upward alongand 
close to your body till forearm and hand is resting on a 
level with your waist line, then throw or point it direcily 
out in front of you while standing still, 
Set No, 11:—Repeat No. 10 by raising your right 
hand upward along and clese to your body till forearm 


and hand are restirg on a level with your waist line, 


but taking one step forward—simultancously—as you 


throw or point your hand at m 

Set No. 12:—Repeat No. 10 by raising you right 
hand upward along and close tothe body till forearm 
and hand are resting on a level with your waist line, 
but taking one step forward—first—before pointing at 
the medium, 

SetNo.13:—Rai 
close to your body 
or point it out in front of you, while standing still, 

Set No, 14:—Repeat No. 13 by raising your right 
hand upward atong and close to your body till it 
reaches your cheek, then throw or point it directly out 


ium, 


yourright hand upwardalongand 
t reaches your cheek, then throw 
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in front of you, but taking one step forward—simulta+ 
neously—as you point at the medium, 

Set No. 15:—Repeat No. 13 by rafsing your right 
hand upward along and close to your body until it 
reaches your cheek, then take one step forward—first 
—betore pointing at the medium, 

Set No. 16:—Repeat No. 1 by facing the medium, 
your left hand at your back, raise the right hand up to 
a evel with your head and point at medium, but with 
the addition that your hand is open and held with palm 
downwards, finger and thumb fully extended. 

Set No. 17:—Repeat No. 2 by facing the medium, 
left hand at your back, raise right hand up to a level 
with your head, extend arm toward medium, palm 
down and hand open, while at the same time taking 
one step forward—simultaneously—es you make the 
motion. 
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Set. No, 18:—Repeat No. 3 by facing the medium, 
your leit hand at your back, raise right up to 2 level 
with your head, extend your arm, hand open and palm 
downward, but take one step forward—first—betore 
pointing at the medium, with your open hand. 

Set No, 19:—Repeat No. 4 by extending the right 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches, de- 
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scribing about one-eighth of a circle, then bring i for- 
ward and up in front of your head and above it, your 
hand open and palm downwards, pointing at the me- 
dium, 

Set No. 20:—Repeat No. 19 by extending the right 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches, describ- 
ing about one-eighth of a circle, then bring it forwerd 
and up in front of your head and above it, with your 
hand open and palm downwards, but taking one step 
forward—simultaneously—as you point at the me- 
dium, 

Set Ne, 21:-—Repeat No, 19 by extending the right 
hand away from the right side about 18 inches, descrid- 
ing about one-eighth of a circle, thea bring it forward 
and up in front of your head and above it, take 
one step forward—first—before pointing at the me- 
dium, 

Set No. 22:—Repeat No. 7 by extending the right 
hand away from the right side and bringing it up <n a 
level with your shoulder, thus describing one-fourth of a 
circle, then swing your right hand around in frou: of 
your head, hand open and palm downwards. 

Set No. 23:—Repeat No. 22 by extending your 
right hand away from the right side and bring same 
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up ona level with your shoulder, thus describing one- 
fourth of a circle, then swing your right hand around 
in front of your head, hand open and palm downwards, 
but taking one step forward—simultaneously—es you 
point at your medium. 
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Set No. 24:—Repeat No. 22 by extending your 
right hand away from the right side and bring it up 
‘on a level with your shoulder, chus describing one- 
fourth of a circle, then swing hand around in front of 
your head, hand open and palm downwards, but take 
ing one step forward—first—hefore pointing at the 
medium. 

SetNo.25:—RepeatNo.10 by 
upward along and close to your body till forearm and 
hand are resting on 2 level with your waist line, then 
throw or point it directly out in front of you while 
standing still, your hand open and palm downwards. 

Set No. 26:—Repeat No. 25 by raising right hand 
upward along and close to your body till forearm and 
hand are resting on a level wit your waist line, then 
throw or point it directly out in rem: of you, with hand 
open and palm downwards, but taking one step for 
ward—simultaneously—as you point at the medium, 

Set No. 27:—Repeat No, 25 by raising your right 
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hand upward along and close to your body till fore 
arm and hand is resting on a level with your waist line, 
hand open and palm downwards, but take one step 
forward—first—before you throw or point your hand 
directly out in front of you at the medium. 

Set No. 28:—Repeat No. 13 by raising your right 
hand upward along and close to your body till it reaches 
your cheek, then with hand open and palm down- 
wards, throw or point it directly out in front of you while 
standing still, 

Set No. 29:—Repeat No. 28 by raising your right 
hand upward along and close to your body till it reaches 
your cheek, then with hand open and palm down- 
wards, take one step forward—simultaneously—as you 
throw or point your hand directly out in front of you 
at your medium, 

Set No, 80:—Repeat No, 28 by raising your right 
hand upwards along and close fo your body till it reaches 
your cheek, then take one step forward—frst—and 


‘isingyourrighthand 
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with hend open and palm downwards, throw or point 
yous hand out in front of you directly at your medium. 
‘The above signals give thirty sets, that number gener~ 
ally being sufficient, 
Having mastered this easy beginning, we have now to 
SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION, 
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earn the signals to be given by the left hand in conjunc 
tion with above signals, We only nced ten signals ex- 
pressing the numbers 1, 2 3, 4, 5, 6, % 8, 9 and 0, the 
cipher meaning 10. 

Number one of each set, left hand hanging down along 
the left side in its natural position. 

Number 2, left hand at bottom front of dress coat on a 
line with the bottom of the vest, hand closed over edge of 
coat, 

Number 3, left hand in same position as in Number 2, 
viz,, holding bottom front of dress coat, but about three 
inches higher up, say on a level with middle button of 
vest (performer supposed to be wearing a three button 
Tow cut vest.) 

Number 4, same position es in Number 8, namely, 
hand enclosing front left side edge of coat, but three or 
more inches higher on coat, being just above the level or 
line of top button of vest. i 

Numiber 5, with left hand enclose bottom front of 
dress coat on a line with the bettom of the vest, hand 
closed over edge of coat, but grasping the right flap of 
the coat at about the bottom, 

Number 6, repeat Number 5 by grasping with the 
deft hand the right flap of front edge of dress ooet about 
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three inches or more above bottom, say on a level with 
the middle button of your vest. 

Number %, repeat Number 5 by grasping with the 
left hand the front right edge of dress coat, but hold edge 
about three or more inches higher, being about on a 
level with the top button of your low cut vest. 

Number 8, left arm and hand akimbo, hand resting on 
hip, on the outside of dress coat, 
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‘Namber 9, left arm and hand akimbo, hand resting on 
‘hip, but with the front and left side of coat pushed be- 
hind the left arm and hand which is resting om the hip. 

‘Number 0, or (10) left hand extending down along toe 
side with thumb in trousers side pocket, hand in'front of 
tail of coat. 

These signals art all that is necessary to learn except 
for very complicated tests and for things not in the sets, 
execution of which will be explained further on, 

As far as possible performer should always use the 
ceater aisle to work in, The medium walks about the 
stege, facing the audience all the time, and if the per 
former goes into a side aisle, she walks to that side 
of the stage in order that she may have a front view of 
the performer while he is giving the signals, 


26 

As far as possible the performer takes requests from 
persons occupying end seats or second or third seats 
from the aisle, He should always be in front of the per 
son for whom the medium is about to describe some- 
thing, Then this person cannot see him make any motion 
with his let hand, 

‘The tests should be done as rapidly and as quickly 
as possible, not giving persons a chance to press you 
for detailed descriptions until you are thoroughly 
“well up” in the act. 

If your lady medium has difficulty in memorizing the 
majority of the sets, you can have them engraved or 
printed in small characters on any suitable material and 
fastened on her fan or she sides of her fan, which she 
carries and moves about in her hands. Thus if she for- 
got a certain number of a certain set she could see it by 
glancing down along her nose while holding the fan in a 
Tine with it, 

‘The sets are arranged in an appropriate manner nam- 
ing such articles rs naturally come together. This is 
done for convenienc? in :vemorizing. 

It is, of course, rsndccstood chat the performer first 
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gives with his right hand the signal for the number of 
the set and follows this immediately, without changing 
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his position, with ‘the number of the article of the set, 
given with the left hend. 


Set No, L. Articles of Weer, Ornaments. 


1. Bracelet, 4, Charm, 8 Ring. 

2 Breast pin, 5. Earring. 9 Scari pin. 

3, Chain, 6. Hair pin, 0, Watch, 
%. Necklace, 


Sot Ko. %. Articles of Wear, Ornaments. 


1. A.O.U. W. Emblem. 
2, Masonic Emblem. 

8, Musical Emblem. 

4, National Union Emblem, 

5, Ornamental Emblem. 

6, Odd Fellows Emblem. 

1, Knights of Pythias Emblem, 
8, Royal Arcanum Emblem. 

9, Stud, 
10, Society Emblem, 
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Set No, 3. Articles of Wear. 
1, Boot. 6. Sleeve button. 
2, Button. %. Shoe. 
3, Cane, 8. Umbrella, 
4, Muff. 9. Umbrella cover. 
5, Parasol. 10. Whip. 
Set No. #, Articles of Wear, 
1. Bag. 4, Cuff. & Necktie. 
2. Belt. 5, Fan. 9. Ribbon, 
3. Collar, 6, Glove. 10. Veil, 


7. Handkerchief. 
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Set Ne. 5, Articles of Wearing Apparel, 


1. Cap. 4, Dress, 8. Cape. 
2 Cloak. 5. Hat. 9, Shawl. 
3. Coat. 6. Hood, 10. Vest. 
7. Muffler, 
Set No, 6, Articles of Sight, 
1. Compass, 6. Opera glass. 
2 Bye plasi. % Opera glass case, 
8. Eye gluss case, 8 Spectacles, 
4, Magnet. 9. Spectacle case. 
5. Magnifying glass. 10. Telescope, 
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Set No. 7. Pocket Articles. 
1, Bunch keys, 4, Memo. book. 8, Key ring, 
2% Card case, 5, Playing card, 9. Knife, 
3. Comb. 6. Purse, 10, Visiting card, 
1. Key. 


Bet Ho, 8 Packet Articles, 


1. Bill, 4, Letter, 8, Pocket ook, 
2, Book, 5. Newspaper. 9, Programme, 
3. Envelope. 6, Paper. 10, Shoe ering. 
7, Pamphlet. 
Set Ko. 9. Pocket Articles, 
1. Capsule. 6. Old co’ 
2. Chalk. 2 Prescription. 
3, Fish hook. 8, RR. ticket, 
4, Money order. 9. Street car ticket 
5, Pass, 10, Theatre ticket, 


Set No, 20, Pocket Articies, 
1. Bel 
2. Cartridge. 
3. Hom, 
ical Instrument, 
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Set Wo. 11, Pocket Articles. 
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1, Button hook, 4, Eraser. 8. Rubber. 2, Pipe resis 1, Tobacco pouch. 
2. Cork. 5. Pen. 9. Tablet, 3. Saf. 

8. Cork screw. 6, Pen holder. 10. Tweezers, 4. Snuff box. . 
1 Pencil, 8, Tobacco. BO cszcceses 
Set No, 12, Fruits. 2! 
1. Apple. 4, Cake. 8, Pear, Mgt hine Riremaar 
2, Banaha, 5, Lemon. 9 Peach, Ssawy 
8, Candy. 6. Nut 10, Pop com, Cord. age 
1. Orange. 3. Hinge, 10. Took 
Set No. 13, Fruits. 
1, Apricots. 4. Grapes. 8 Raspberries, 082 ©«=*« SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION. 
2 Cantaloupe, 5, Plums, 9, Currants, Set No. 20, Miscellaneous, 
8. Cherries. 6, Water melon, 10. Gooseberries. 4, Brush, 4. Pin 8 Thimble, 
‘%, Strawberries. 2 Looking glass. 5, Scissors, 9, Tooth pick, 
Sot No, 14. Liquors, 8, Needle, 6 Shears. 10, Thread. 
1. Ale, 4, Gin. 8, Water, : 
2 1. Spool. 
2, Bees, 8, Lemonade, 9, Wine. 
8. Cordial, 6. Milk. 10. Whiskey, Set No, 21, Milsosilaneous, 
1% Rum. 1. Bottle, 4, Doll. 8, Plate, 
Yet Mo, 25. Liquors, Reta. Ree ‘ 
1. Angelica, 4, Mixed drink, 8. Sherry. i oe ; ae Re an 
®. Champagne. 5. Muskatelle. 9. Tokay. 4 mie a 
8, Claret. 6. Port wine, 10. Cocktsi g z 
't. Rhine wine. Set Ko, 22, Betecetleneeus, 
SILENT THOUGHT TRAWSUESSION, ate}. Albom, So Clothes pias ai PaaS 
pinecone 2 Basket. 8, Crutch, 9. Picture, 
4: Bank note eee: 8 Calender, 6, Ink stand. 10, Spoon. 
2. Bond, 1. Gold. %. Napkin, 
Leceoee Gabbe Set No, 28, Watches, 
4, Currency. 9. Postage stamps. 
5. Copper. 10, Silver. 1, American Watch Ca, 6, Elgin Watch Co. 


Set Ko, 27. Smoker's Sot. 
1. Cigar, 
2. Cigar ease. 
8. Cigar holder, 
4, Cigar cutter, 
5. Cigarette. 


6. Cigarette case. 
7. Cigarette holder, 
8. Cigarette paper. 
9. Match. 

10. Match box. 


Bet No, 18. Smekor’a Bet. 


1. Pipa, 6. Tobacco box. 


2, Dueber Witch Co. % English Watch Co. 
8, Tobias Watch CoB. seeseesee 
4. Swiss Watch Co. D. ateseccee 
_5. Springfield Watch Co. 10. Waltham Watch Co. 
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Set No. 24. Fabric, 
1. Chamois, 4, Lace. 8. Wool. 
2. Cotton, 5. Linea. 9. 
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3. Far. 6. Leather, 10... 
2. Silk, 
Set Ho. 35, The Setting. 
1, Amethyst. 4. Garnet. 8, Sapphire. 
Diamond 5. Opal. 9, Topaz. 
8. Emerald, 6, Pearl. 10, Turquoise. 
7 Ruby. 
Set No. 26. Material. 
1, Bone, 4, Coal, 8, Marble, 
2 Bronze. 5. Glass. 9. Stone. 
3. China, 6. Ivory. 10. Wood, 
7. Lava. 
Sot No, 27. Metate, 
1. Brass, 4, Iron. 8, Steel, 
2. Copper. 5. Lead. 9. Tin, 
3, Gold, 6. Nickel. 10, Zine, 
7. Silver, 
wg SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION. 
Set Ho, 28. Of What —— 
1. Animal, 4, Drawing. 8, Lady, 
2 Boy, 5. Gentleman. 9, Landscape. 
8. Child, 6, Girl, 10, Sketch, 
%. Group, 
Set No, 29, Countries. 
1, America, 4, France. 8. Mexicé 
2 Canada, 5, Foreign. 9, Russia, 
3. England. «6, Germany. 10. Spais. 
7. Ttaly. 
Set Ko, 30, Colors. 
1. Black, 4, Green, & White. 
2. Blue, 5. Grey. 9, Yellow: 
2. Brown, 6 Purple. 10, Drab. 
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” Red. 
Descriptive Set. 
1. Colors. 8. Fabric. 6. Of What, 
% Countries, 4. Material. 1%, Sting. 
5. Metals. 


SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION, 
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‘Signal to tell your medium that you are about to give 
number of a Descriptive set; smoothing back your hair 
‘with your left hand. 

Sets numbers 24-25-26-27-28-29 and 30 are used 
nly for fuller description of the articles presented to you, 
but you can avoid giving fuller details if you desire, by 
rapidly proceeding to the next experiment, 

‘The Descriptive Sct we keep separate and have same 
numbered from 1 to 7 and anything in any of these seven 
sets must be signaled io your medium by the left-hand, 
after you have given the number in the set of the article 
and while the right hend is still pointing at her. 

To let her know that you are about to give her a sig- 
nal for a further description of the article, you, after give 
ing hér the number of the article in the set, raise your 
left hand and brush your hair back, which notifies her to 
look for the next signal you are about to give her, which 
will be one of these seven sets. Then drop left hand for 
‘an instant to your sife and immediately, give her the sig~ 
nal for the number in the set. 

For instance: Yeu ire to have her describe a Gold 
‘watch made by the Higin Wateh Co. With your right 
hand you have given her signal for set No, 28, while 
holding this hand in position, with the left hand you sigs 
286 
nal No. 6 in set 23 to her, she immediately cays: “A 
watch made by the Elgin Watch Co.” 

While she is saying th's you turn 
you are about to give her the set number for the metal 
which is No. 27, which you signal to her, following & 
immediately with the number 3, which means Geld, and 
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wit head, meaning 
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she says further, “it isa Gold Watch.” 
Set of Numbers, 


4, Hundreds of thousands. 
Mi 


1. Hundreds. 
2. Thousands. 


8. Tens of thousands. 


Signal for the set, meaning, “I am communicating 
numbers.” Touch your Collar or Neck-tie with your left 
hand. 

Suppose you wish to communicate to her the number 
of a Bank note 2,367,405; when you have given the sig- 
nal for this set with your left hand as above descr‘ed, 
you give your signal for No, 5 in this set whic! is Mile 
thons, then communicate to her the regular number two, 
and she says 2 millions, you go right ahead giving the 
Nos, 8-0-7-440-5 and she continues calling Three hun~ 
dred sixty-seven thousand, four hundred and five, Thus 


287, 
you see all her answers must be slow, and in descrip- 
tions of articles, naming them first and describing them 
afterwards. 

The following set can be omitted if your medium does 
not care to sing, dance, whistle or laugh: 
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1. Annie Laurie, 6. Sweet Marie, 

2, America, 1 Paradise Alley. 

8, Dance. 8 Sit Down, 

4, Home, Sweet Home, 9, Sidewalks of New’York 
5. Laugh, 10. Whistle. 


Above set for you to tise when your medium is ree 
quested fo sing a verse of a song, dance, w 
down, ete, etc.,as may suit yourself. In communicating 


le, 


to your medium that you are about to give her a number 
in above mentioned set, point at your medium with your 
eft hand, using forefinger, and having the other three 
fingers end thumb closed; on seeing this she knows you 
mean that for the set of songs. 


Set of Actions, 
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¢ down time. by gentleman’s watch. 
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Write any number selected, on a card, 
Take a cane or umbrella and put in hands of an= 
‘other person. 

6. Find any certain thing in 2 person’s pocket, 

7 Take any certain thing from a person’s pocket and 
give to another, or place in ancther’s pocket, 

8. Remove any certain omament or a:ticle of wear 
from one person and place on another. 

9. Write autograph on program person holds, 

10. Give time shown by this watch, 

In signaling to your medium that you are about to 
communicate a number contained in the set of Actions, 
‘extend your left hand towards your medium with hand 
‘open and palm downwards, then proceed to give the 
number in the set. 

In above set, when it is necessary for your medium 
to remove a certain object from a person's pocket, you 
should see that the questioner has everything else re~ 
moved from that pocket but that one particular object, 
then its easy for her to get it, end the pocket you desig 
nate by plocing your left hand on the corresponding 
pocket on your own person; do this while standing in 
front of the person and, as she comes towards you, step 
back and touch the person, them step back til she is 
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through, or go and stand in front of the person to whom 
the article is to be conveyed. 

In tests of this kind always use persons occupying 
end seats. 

If an article of wear is to be removed, touch that arti- 
cle on your own person as she comes towards you, and 
proceed as above described, 

The above sets are sufficient for all ordinary perform- 
anees. 
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Do not let a person think long before giving you a 
test, then go to some one else and a good many requests 
you ignore entirely, not doing too many at one per- 
formance. 

Where odd things are offered not in any of your sets, 
and you feel you must give them, you must have re- 
course to a spelling code which you arrange in the fol- 
lowing manner, Number the alphabet as follows: The 
first ten letters A to J are numbered 1 to 10 cciasecu- 
tively, the second ten letters from K to T are nutbered 


from 1 to 10 consecutively, and from U to Z are m 


bered 1 to 6, this makes two divisions of 10 eacl: and 
1of 6, Learn thoroughly the letier represented by each 


number, 
90 SILENT THOUGHT TRANSMISSION. 
Letters. 

Lot Set, and Set. rd Set. 
LA. LK LU. 
2B. aT 2.V. 
aC. 3. M. 3. W. 
4, D. 4N. 4X. 
BE 5.0. 5Y. 
eR GP. 6 Z. 
1G 1Q 
8H. 8 R. 
a1 9.8. 

10. J. 10. T. 


‘The signal “I am spelling,” is the signal for set No. 1 
with the addition that your head is turned to the right, 
presenting the left side of your face to your medium. 
You then proceed to give the numbers for the letters 


with your left hand 
“When you are svellizg a word by giving the number 


ers {first set of 10 letters), keep your 


in the frst set of | 
face turned to the right, 

When you are giving a number for a letter in the 
ving a number 


second set, face your medium, when g 


for a letter in the third set tu 
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In presenting the above act to your audience, you 
should make some remark to the effect that Miss —, 
your medium, will while blindfolded be able to describe 
anything shown to you while amidst the audience, or 
she will do any reasonable act desired of her, such as 
finding or moving objects in the audience, whistle, sing 
any popular song without your speaking a word to her 
and without any means of communication, 

Any person can blindfold her,—pause here a mon-ent, 
—and as usually no one offers quickly to do this, you 
take out your handkerchief and do it yourself, leing 
the audience see how you fold the handkerchief, which 
you do in the usual manner. 


No, 50. A Comedy of Errors, 

Necessaries: Two umbrellas, long gloves, cards, a 
chair at right entrance, parcel paper, handkerchief van= 
isher and shears on side table, Vanisher up left sleeve, 
handkerchief palmed, small glove under left ves, big 
glove right vest or in pochette, shred handkerehis® ard 
strip handkerchief, Assistant on the alert. Comnvsace: 

“For my next combination I shali need some assist 
ance. Yes, if you wish, come right up: please be scated, 
Do mot get nervous but make yourself at home, I pres 
292 
sume you are an expert conjurer, Ah! I thought so, 
your having such a knowledge of the black art will be 
‘of much assistance to me, Will some lady o gentleman 
please lend me a handkerchief, a white one, please? 
‘Thank you, this will do. (Make exch-nge, hold it up in 
left hand; hand him dummy handkerchief in his right 
hand, get rid of borrowed one to assistant behind back 
cf chair.) Now please hold it up high in full view of 
our audience, (Assistant behind tells gentleman ¢o take 
up shears and cut handkerchief in strips quickly. As- 
sistant has dummy umbrellz ready and open and at first 
opportunity ties handkerchief to ribs.) The reason I do 
not use my own handkerchief for this tr 
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ick is simply be- 
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cause I do not perform this illusion myself, but my 2d- 
mirable assistant, whom you see seated before you does 
it all. Will some lady or gentleman please lend me 
a pair of kid gloves? These will do. Thank you. (Hold 
them at arm’s length, take paper from table and wrap 
them up, making change for dummy parcel, as you do 
so, from table or vest, By this time a laugh from the 
audience, Walk forward, aif surprised, without look- 
ing at gentleman. After a while look around and. find 
him with cut handkerchief. As you look around pull 
downvanisher,start back and let wrapped-up handker- 
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chief up sleeve if not already exchanged on table.) Sir, 
what have you been doing? As a joke this is funny, but 
this is by no means a joke. (Hold it up.) Do you want 
‘our entertainment to end abruptly? Please hold these 
gloves up high and give me the shears, It was cruel for 
you to cut up a lady’s handkerchief, (Turn to audience.) 
‘This young man has destroyed my illusion, I fear T 
cannot do as I desired, (Eye gentleman suspiciously.) 
‘You had better not cut up those gloves too. Will you 
accept this handkerchief thus? No? Well, I did not 
think: you would,—perhaps yeu wish it in one piece, 
‘Wall, sir, (Take gloves from him and pass them to as- 
sistant behind chair.) Please make this into one pi:ce. 
What! you can’t do it? There is no such word as “can't 
(Roll up, palm off and get 
long strip in hand.) Now take hold of this corner and 


let me see what I can do. 


we will sew it up; here gocs! (Pull out and walk off 
with your end.) Here it is, madam, as you desired, in 
‘one piece. (Assistant tells gentleman on chair so open 
parcel you left with him. He does so and there 
ter.) Pray accept it. What! 
thought you wanted it in one piece. Oh! of course you 


not have it? 


do not want it in one strip. I ought to have known 
better. (Roll up and lay on table in full view.) 1 will 
294 ‘A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

leaveithere for the present. Now, sir,please let me have 
thegloves. (Heoffersyou small ones.) No,no,notthose, 
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not yours, the lady’s gloves I gave you. What! these 
the same pair, this is strange. (Get dowa large glove.) 
Surely, madam, you did not give me these, I thought 
not. They were somewhat larger, were they not? I 
thought so. They were somewhat larger? Suppose I 
make these a litle larger? I think I can, What size 
do you wear,—about 6? (Rub violently.) Yes, they 
are growing. (Thrust small ones in larger ones.) Ah! 
yes, ucre they are (unroll) but this is 138. Oh! yes, if 
you cut it in two it will make a pair of 6$, Will that do? 
(lay 
handkerchief) But T rust not delay the 


th the handkerchief, 


programme—I mean the performance. (Introduce 


cards.) Please select one, sir (or madam), Thank you, 


Please write something on it that you may afterwards 


fy it, Please return to the pack. (Look at gentle 
ina, turn half around, make pass and palm card and 
hand out to be shufiled, putting card in right pochette,) 
Now, sir, please hold them in view of audience, No, not 
that way. (Go behind chair and assistant gets card out 
of your pocket) this way—so. Now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, T wish to call your attention to the fact that you 
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noticed me give the cards instantly to this gentleman to 
hold, — (while walking, or rather talking across the 
stage, stumble against the umbrella lying on the floor 
near the chair.) Well, well, here is the very thing T was 
looking for. I thought I had lost it. I lose so many of 
them; the old story, you know. (Open it out.) I can 
never keep an umbrella over a week, I have had this 
one almost a week, but have lost it three times already. 
‘You sce this is a very cheap one. Wen I lose one like 
this I don't miss it so much as I would a silk one. T 
must tell you what a time I hac buying this one, I 
bought it at Siegel, Cooper & Co's. 
brella half open, and openly place all articles in paper in 


(Lay down um- 


it and bring over right hand, taking in left a newspaper.) 
On entering I saw 2 bright- ting lady behind the 
counter. I said: “Please give me an umbrella.” She 


ved yor 
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smiled and said: “Yes, sir, what shade do you require?” 
‘Well, now it was a warm day. “Why, now, my good 
girl,” I said, “I require the shade of the umbrella of 
“T mean,” she said, “what shade do you 
“Why,” said I, “I rcpect the umbrella to 
give me the shade I want.” 1 chought I heard 
tur breath that the 


course.” 
want?” 


her mutter angrily under 


Lunatic Asylum was what I wanted, but 1 am not 
296 
certain, as she hurried off quickly to get several, 
but on her return she said it was the color of the 
umbrella she had asked me about. Of course I apol- 
ogized and bought this one. (We should here ex- 
plain first you gather up shreds of handkerchief, long 
gloves, wrap them in paper, go over to gentleman, take 
pack of cards and make a change behind chair, leaving 
paper parcel and taking another like it in which is 
wrapped the covering of an umbrella, This you give 
to boy to put in pocket or you make a change while 
wrapring up on table, Then go and get a newspaper, 
trip «> against umbrella, taking it in hand, and giving 
the newspaper to the boy, you make a change of um- 
brelfas with assistant behind chair.) I presume, sir, you 
find this rather monotonous and would like to read the 
evening news. Place the cards on this plate and place 
this package in your coat pocket. Now button up your 
coat. Talking of umbrellas reminds me of a funny story 
er a funny piece of business that occurred to me a few 
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days ago, while coming from New York. I had an ex: 

quisite sill: umbrella (leave fake umbrella by cheir) 

which hed, as usual, left behind in the train. As T was 

walking up town some hours afterwards I saw a sign in 

a shop window with the startling announcement: 
‘A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


a 
‘Umbrellas Recevered in Two Hours, 

“Pm in luck” I thought. As I looked at my watch 

T saw it was four hours since I had left the train, I en- 

tered the shop and noticed a rusty individual smoking a 

pipe, I said: “My dear sir, you are my best friend, 
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Have you got my umbrella?” “Vat is?” he replied 
grufily. “My umbrella,” ¥ said, “Vat for von vos it?” 
“For keeping off the rain,” I said, “Ugh,” be said, “no 
humbugs;vatsortof von vas idt, deschribe idt?” “Oh!” 
I said, quickly, “a dark green silk, caragon frame with 
silver buckle on it in which was 
word, Bamberg.” “Vell,” said he, “ve shall see.” And 
he left the shop, returning almost ins! “No, 
zur, dere is no ombrella like dot here,” “How is that?” 
T exclaimed. “You vas sure it vas here you lefd idt?” 
(Assistant tells gentleman to open parcel.) “‘No,” I said, 
‘certainly not; I left it in the cars.” “Vell, vat for you 
comes here mit your humbugs? You bedder clear oudt 
right away. How do you egspect ve coodt haf idt?” 
“See here, my good friend,” T urge?, “do you not have 
a sign in your window ‘Umbrellas recovered in two 
hours’? I lost mine over four hours ayo,—why you~” 
And he gave vent to a long loud laugh as he blurted out: 


agraved the simple 


, sayin 


“Dot ish not vat idt mens; idt ish ombrellas recovered 
298 
in two hours.” (Audience laughing. You look at gn- 
tleman with cover of umbrella open, then loole at cards 
and then at umbrella and exclaim:) “Here, what in the 
world have you been doing?” (Open umbrella to find all 
pendant, call attention to card, rush off gentleman, 
feeling satich obliged for his valuable assistance) On 


‘A. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


‘opening; the umbrella there are the bare ribs. Hanging 
to them: are restored handkerchief, and gioves stuck ia 
slit in top or end is the card, 
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5 
CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OF HYPNOTISM. 


Hypnotism, under various-names, at differ- 
eut periods in its history, has been involved 
in such superstition and wild speculation, that 
even those most interested in the development 
of human knowledge have hesitated to asso- 
ciate themselves with a subject that seems to 
present such a mass of riddles. 

it has been employed by nearly all the 
quacks and charlatans and imposters, who 
have endeavored to render it of use to them- 
selves. ‘The great mass of mankind know ab- 
solutely nothing of the hypnotic state, and it 
is a well-known tendency of human nature to 
ascribe what they do not understand to the 
supernatural. Hence hypuotism and its prac- 
tice fell into disrepute. 

Some of the early investigators were earnest 
in their efforts, but many others used byp- 
notism simply as an aid to their own schemes, 
and purposely imposed on the public. 

‘As the history of hypnotism is so mixed up 
with fraud, it seems essential that the person 
who would have a clear idea of what hypno- 
tism is, and what it is not. should know some- 
thing of its history. 

It would appear that in all ages the claim 
was made that diseases could be cured by the 
touch of the hand of certain persons who were 
supposed to communicate a healing virtue to 
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the sufferer. It is also known that among the 
Chaldeans, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Hindos, the Egyptians and the Greeks, many 
of the priests effected cures and threw people 
into deep sleeps in the shades of the temples. 
At this time these influences were held to be 
supernatural, and they probably added to the 
power of the priesthood. 

In the British Museum there is a bas-relief 
from a tomb in Thebes, representing a man 
standing with his hand uplifted. It has been 
claimed by some that he is about to make a 
pass over his subject, The Goddess of Isis is 
Sometimes represented in the same position. 
An account in an ancient manuscript of the 
methods practiced in Egypt prior to 1500 B. 
C, in the cure of disease, speaks of the laying 
of the hands on the head as a part of the treat: 
ment. 

Mr. Vincent in his book on hypnotism says: 

“How far the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans knew of the scientific import of 
these phenomena and how much they knew 
seems impossible to decide. We have but the 
bare record of a number of isolated facts; 
there seems to be no evidence of any common 
method or principle. It is not improbable, 
since many of the phenomena were connected 
with the oracles or with the most learned phy- 
sicians, that the people either never took the 
trouble to look for any explanation, or attrib- 
uted the results to supernatural agency. The 
first traces of any system appear towards the 
end of the Middle Ages, and this system grew 
out of the doctrines of astrology. Some of the 
most famous men of the day were at work on 

. 


the subject, and notwithstanding the strange 
doctrines advocated in most of their writings 
the student who ventures on them will find 
his time by no means lost.” 

‘The belief at this time was of a universal 
magnetic force and by this force many of 
these phenomena were to be explained. Even 
at this early date, 1500 B. C., one of the teach- 
ers sought to prove that sickness and disease 
were curable by means of the magnetism exist- 
ing in each person. 

"The tendency of to-day is to disbelieve en- 
tirely in these old magnetic theories, and no 
doubt many of the beliefs were exceedingly 
wild and their method entirely unscientific, 
and yet we are to-day practically ignorant of 
the nature of the force which governs the 
nervous system. 

‘We know that if we take a body of a human 
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being or an animal which has recently died 
and stimulate the nerves by means of a gal- 
vanic battery, the muscles of the dead animal 
will contract violently. It has been said that 
the dead man will sometimes spring upon his 
knees, move his head, roll his eyes and chatter 
his teeth. We see that electricity certainly 
has an immense force on the nervous system, 
and the difference between electricity and 
magnetism is not so great. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century 
there appeared in England several persons 
who claimed to have the power of curing 
diseases by stroking with the hand. One nota- 
ble case was that of Valentine Greatrakes, of 
Ireland, who was born in 1628, and who had 
the supposed power of curing the king’s evil, 
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or serofula. ‘The cures were witnessed and at- 
tested to by many of the most distinguished 
scientists and theologians of the day, and 
thousands of people flocked to him from all 
parts of England for relief. 

It is a law of the human mind that these mar- 
velous happenings, especially when they imply 
some mysterious or supernatural influence of 
one person over another, attract attention and 
take such a firm hold of the imagination that 
Lelief in them at times assumes the intensity 
of an epidemic. ‘There have been several in- 
stances since the time of Greatrakes, at short 
intervals, when men have arisen and led the 
public captive to their will. 

Abont the middle of the eighteenth century 
a Roman Catholic priest conceived the idea 
that nearly all diseases arose from demoniacal 
possession and could only be eured by the 
casting out of the devils, The method used 
by this priest was undoubtedly similar to that 
used by Mesiner, except he believed that his 
power was altogether supernatural. A brief 
description of his method might be interest 
ing, He ushered his patient into a semi-dark 
room and, coming out from behind the cur- 
tain with outstretched hands, holding the eru- 
cifix in one, he looked sharply at the patient 
and spoke to him in Latin. In many cases 
the patient would fall into an unconscious con- 
dition and while in that condition the priest 
would command the devils to leave bim, and 
when he came to himself he would be cured. 

Friedrich Anton Mesmer, a man of extra- 
ordinary talents, whose influence is still felt, 
was born on the banks of the Rhine in 1734: 
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He studied medicine at Vienna, and there ob- 
tained his doctor's degree and commenced 
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practice. He chose for his thesis.on taking 
his degree, “The Influence of the Planets on 
the Human Body.” He was much interested 
in astrology, and imagined that the stars ex- 
erted an influence over all human beings, He 
at first thought the force which they exerted 
was electricity, but afterwards was convinced 
that it was magnetism, and from this it was 
only a short step to suppose stroking diseased 
bodies with magnets might produce a cure. 

Mesmer beheld some cures performed by a 
Jesuit father, which were supposed to be due 
to the influence of magnetism, which was im- 
parted to the patients from ‘steel plates or 
magnets prepared for the purpose, and saw 
that these cures were genuine, According to 
some accounts he afterward met Gassner, the 
priest already spoken of, and observed that he 
effected cures without the use of magnets, 
Another report says that one day Mesmer was 
bleeding a patient and was getting his mag. 
nets to cure the wound, when he accidentally 
Tassed his hand over the scar and found that 
this had the effect which had hitherto been 
Possessed by the magnets, Whichever of these 
accounts be true, Mesmer was led to discard 
the use of the magnets and depend entirely 
upon the passes. He claimed that a magnetio 
force existed throughout the entire universe 

and especially in the nervous systems of men. 

In 1775 Mesmer sent a circular letter to the 
leading academies of Europe, in which he 
claimed the existence of an animal magnetism 
by means of which men could mentally influ- 
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ence each other. He endeavored to show the 
difference between the magnetism of. metals 
and this influence which he called animal mag- 
netism. 

‘Of course the reports of Mesmer’s enres be- 
came noised about. A director of one of the 
academies of science said he had been cured 
of paralysis, and many other testimonials of 
Mesmer’s power were given, He at first cured 
only by contact, but later claimed that iron, 
wood, ete., were capable of receiving the neces: 
sary magnetism. 

Vienna was greatly aroused by his, cures, 
but he also excited considerable enmity.. For 
some reason, probably on account of the hos- 
tility exhibited to him on the part of the med- 
ical faculties, he left Vienna in 1778, and went 
to Paris. 

Ina short time the excitable French people 
were in a tumult over the extraordinary effects 
of what was now known as Mesmerisim. Mes- 
mer made many converts, and created many 
enemies. The medical faculty of Paris was 
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indignant, and called him a charlatan, but the 
people crowded to his doors. The French 
Government offered him twenty thousand 
franes for his seeret, but he refused to accept 
the offer. He received, however, large sums 
of money from his private patients. 

Mesmer understood the necessity: of stimu- 
lating the imagination of his patients, and in 
order to do this his consulting apartments 
were dimly lighted and hung with mirrors. 
Occasionaily strains of sweet music broke the 
profound silence. Sweet odors were wafted 
through the room, and the patients sat around 

u 
what was known as a baquet, which was 
placed in the centre of the room. A desorip- 
tion of this baquet has been given by another 
writer as follows: 


“In the centre of @ large room stood an oak 
tub, four or five feet in diameter and one foot 
deep; it was closed by a lid made in two 
pieces and enclosed in another tub or bucket 
At the bottom of the tub a number of bottl 
were laid in convergent rows, so that the ne 
of each bottle was turned toward the centre. 
Other bottles filled with magnetised water 
tightly corked down, were laid in divergent 
rows with their necks turned outwards. Sev- 
eral rows were thus piled up, and the appar- 
atus was then said to be ‘at high pressure.’ 
‘The tub was filled with water, to which was 
sometimes added powdered glass and iron fl 
ings. . 

“There were also some dry tubs; that is, pre- 
pared in the same manner, but without any 
additional water. ‘The lid was perforated to 
allow of the passage of movable bent iron 
rods, which could be applied to the different 
parts of the patients’ bodies. A long rope 
was also fastened to a ring in the lid, and the 
patients placed this loosely round their limbs. 
No diseases offensive to the sight, such as 
sores, wens, or deformities, were healed. 

“The patients drew near to each other, 
touching hands, arms, knees or feet. The 
handsomest, youngest and most robust mag- 
netisers held also an iron rod, with which they 
touched the dilatory or refractory patients. 
‘The rods and ropes had all undergone a prep- 

n 
aration, and in a very short space of time the 
patients felt the magnetic influenc 

“The women, being the most easily affected, 
were almost at once seized with fits of yawn. 
ing and stretching, their eyes closed, their legs 
gave-way, and they seemed to suffocate. In 
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vain did musical glasses and harmonies re- 
sound, the piano and voices re-echo, these sup- 
posed aids only seemed to increase the pa- 
tients’ convulsive movements. — Sardonie 
laughter, piteous moans and torrents of tears 
burst forth on all sides. The bodies were 
thrown back in spasmodic jerks, the respira- 
tions sounded like death rattles, the most ter- 
rifying symptoms were exhibited. Then sud- 
denly the actors of this strange scene would 
frantically or rapturously rush toward each 
other, either rejoicing and embracing or thrust- 
ing away their neighbors with every appear- 
ance of horror. 

“Another room was padded and presented 
adifferent spectacle. There, women beat their 
heads against the padded walls or rolled on 
the cushion-covered floor in fits of snffocation. 
In the midst of this panting, quivering throng, 
Mesmer, dressed in a lilac coat, moved about, 
extending a magic wand toward the least auf: 
fering, halting in front of the most violently 
excited and gazing steadily into their eyes, 
while he held both their hands in his, bring- 
ing the middle fingers in immediate contact, to 
establish the communication, At another mo: 
ment he would, by a motion of open handa and 
extended fingers, operate with the ‘grent cnr. 
rent, crossing and nnerossing his arms with 
wonderful rapidity to make the final passes.” 
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In 1779 Mesmer published a paper in which 
he claimed that he had discovered @ principle 
which would cure any disease, Mesmer's suc- 
cess in Paris was very great. So numerous 
were the demands upon him that he. was not 
able to attend to all the cases himeelf, but 
employed assistants, There seems no doubt 
that the crises spoken of were nothing but 
hysterical attacks, brought about by the cir- 
cumstances. The peculiar condition and the 
excitement were sufficient to bring about this 
state in some, and after these became influ- 
enced the rest were easily affected by imita- 
tion. 

Mesmer purchased a large house, where he 
established four baquets. He reserved one of 
these exclusively for the use of the poor, and 
treated them without charge. This, however, 
was not sufficient, and he magnetised a tree, 
to which thousands of sick people came and 
connected themselves with it in the hope of 
being cured, and although it was efficacious in 
a few cases, it was not as successful by any 
means as his personal treatment. 

In 1784 several scientific commissions in 
France examining the question reported 
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against the existence of animal magnetism, 
and one of the members of the commission 
filed a minority report. The report of the 
Academy of Science, which was signed by our 
own Ben Franklin among others, said: 

“The commissioners have ascertained that 
the animal magnetic fluid is not perceptible 
by any of the senses; that it has no action, 
either on’ themselves or on the patients sub: 
jected to it. They are convinced that pressure 

“ 
and contact effect changes which are rarely 
favorable to the animal system, and_which 
injuriously affect the imagination, Finally, 
they have demonstrated by decisive exper 
ments that imagination, apart from magnet- 
ism, produces convulsions, and that ; 
ism without imagination produces nothing. 

“They have come to the unanimous conclu- 
sion with respect to the existence and 
utility of magnetism, that there is 
nothing to prove the’ existence of this 
animal fluid; that this fluid, since it is non- 
existent, has no beneficial effects; that the 
violent effects observed in patients under pub- 
lic treatment are due to contact, to the excite- 
ment of imagination, and to the mechanical 
imitation which involuntarily impels us to re- 
peat that which strikes our senses. At the 
same time they are compelled to add, since it 
is an important observation, that the contact 
and repeated excitement of the imagination 
which produced the crises may become hurtful; 
that the spectacle of these crises is likewise 
dangerous, on account of the imitative faculty, 
which is a law of nature, and consequently 
that all treatment in public in which magnet” 
ism is employed must in the end be productive 
of evil results.” 

It will be seen from this report that the 
commission did not deny the great effects 
which were produced by imagination. All it 
denied was that there was a force which re- 
sembled trne magnetism, After these reports 
Mesmer decided to leave Paris and return to 
Germany, where he died in 1815. 

Mesmer left many disciples, the most dis- 
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tinguished of whom was the Marquis de Puy- 
segur. He showed that many of the phe- 
nomena of mesinerism might be caused by gen- 
tle manipulation which causes sleep, and with- 
out any of the violent means employed by 
Mesmer. 

In Germany animal magnetism was employ- 
ed to some extent, especially in the early part 
of this century up to 1820: but after that time 
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belief in magnetism began to decline. The 
cause of this, according to Moll, was the rise 
of the exact natural sciences. 

In England, in spite of two or three cele- 
brated physicians, magnetism gained no 
footing. 

In this country some experiments were 
made, and many adherents to the beliet had 
been gained, especially in New Orleans, which 
for a long time was its chief centre. 

‘We now pass from the history of mesmer- 
ism to that of hypnotism. In 1841 Dr. James 
Braid, a Scotch surgeon, then residing in Man- 
chester, made his first investigations into the 
subject. In that year Monsieur Lafontaine, a 
French or Swiss ‘magnetiser, was giving ex- 
hibitions in Manchester. Dr. Braid attended 
one of these performances with the express 
object of endeavoring to discover the means 
by which the tricks were performed. At thia 
exhibition he saw nothing to change his 
opinion that the results were produced by 
trickery. He attended another seance, how- 
ever, six days later, and at that time noticed 
that’ one subject was not able to open. his 
eyes. He considered that here he had found 
something tangible, and as a surgeon wax 
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anxious to discover its physiological cause, 
and the following evening believed he had 
done so. He was conviuced it was caused 
by the tiring of the nerves and he experiment: 
ed by means of this method on his family and 
friends. 

The first experiments are said to have been 
conducted by Dr. Braid one evening at supper. 
He first had a friend look at the neck of a wine 
bottle intently, and he says that in three min- 
utes the eyelids closed, tears flowed down the 
cheeks, the head dropped and with a deep sigh 
his friend fell into a profound sleep. He then 
experimented with Mrs. Braid, who fixed her 
eyes on an ornament of the porcelain sugar 
basin. In two and a half minutes her eyelids 
closed, her chest heaved, she fell back and Dr. 
Braid awoke her. 

After some further experiments he express- 
ed his opinion that the phenomena he ob- 
served were not caused by magnetism or in 
any way by his influence over the patient, but 
they were due to the patient's own mental 
condition. In order to discriminate this con- 
dition from the mass of speculation and super- 
stition which had come in existence under the 
term animal magnetism, he invented the name 
neuro-hypnotism (nerve sleep). The word 
neuro was soon afterward dropped and the 
word hvyonotism eame intn general nee Thao 
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term was used by Dr. Braid to indicate “a 
peculiar condition of the nervous system, in- 
duced by a fixed and abstracted attention of 
the mental and visual eye to one object, not 
of ain exciting nature.” 

Dr. Braid endeavored to make use of byp- 
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notiem in the treatment of diseases and in his 
writings gives examples of what he considers 
to be a number of cures, The public in Eng- 
land, however, were not prepared to accept his 
views, and he was unable to obtain recogni- 
tion in the British Association, 

Dr. Braid demonstrated two things; first, 
that the assumption of any such force as a 
magnetic fluid, mesmeric influence or any other 
unknown agency was entirely unnecessary; 
second, that the state was a super-normal phy: 
siological one, induced by a physical or ap- 
preciable action on the nervous system. He 
found that it was a great help, if not absolutely 
necessary, for the subject to concentrate his 
thought'as well as his vision; in other words, 
that expectant attention was an important 
factor, 

In France extracts from Braid’s writings 
were published, and in 1859 Professor Azam, 
of the medical faculty at Bordeaux, repeated 
some of his experiments, and reported the re- 
sults to Broca in Paris, Broca was much im- 
preted by the subject and brought it op be 
fore the Academy, and several surgical oper- 
ations were performed while the patients were 
in a hypnotic sleep. 

Liebault made himself familiar with the 
phenomena of hypnotism and animal magnet- 
ism. He endeavored to disprove the exist- 
ence of the latter, and has been called the 
founder of suggestion in medicine. In 1866 
he published his book, which is even to-day 
well worth reading, At the time, however, his 
ideas were laughed at and remained but little 
known, 
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In 1878 Charcot, one of the best known neuw- 
rologists in France, began his public classes, 
and under his influence some hospital investi: 
gations were undertaken, but still the subject 
‘was but comparatively little known. 

It was not, however, until the school of 
Nancy, under the leadership of Professor Bern- 
heim (who had studied the question with Lie 
bault and had accepted the latter’s views) in- 
vestigated the question that it took a real po- 
sition in the science of medicine. Nancy be- 
came the headquarters of the leading French 


hypnotists. The disputation and controver- 
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Salpetriere (Dr. Charcot’s school) became 
more and more intense, and although it is not 
yet entirely settled, Charcot’s school became 
‘more and more discredited, until their views 
were hardly accepted outside of Paris, and at 
the present time the school of Nancy is vic- 
torious. iS 


CHAPTER Wl. 
WHAT IS HYPNOTISM? 


As we have tried to show in an earlier chap- 
ter, hypnotism has been largely in the hands 
of charlatans and those who used it for their 
own benefit. Many of them endeavored pur- 
posely to create erroneous ideas concerning 
hypnotism, The more mysterious a thing can 
be made the more i¢ will appeal to the imag- 
ination of many people. There 1s widely prey- 
alent to-day among those who know nothing 
of the subject a belief that hypnotism is the 
controling of a weaker mind by a stronger; 
that the person who is hypnotised is under 
the control of the hypnotiser, who exercises an 
influence over him similar to the spell placed 
over her victim by a witch. 

‘The first thing to be done in endeavoring to 
understand hypnotism is to exclude from 
our mind the idea that it is something mys- 
terious or marvelous. Hypnotism does not 
depend on the power or the influence which a 
man possesses, and by which he can influence 
someone else. 

The essential thing in hypnosis is that the 
individual who is hypnotised accepts sugges: 
tion from others more easily than he does in 
his normal condition, Hypnotism might be 
defined as a peculiar mental condition in which 
the individual’s susceptibility to suggestion is 
greatly increased; sleep is generally present, 
although hypnosis may exist without sleep, 
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‘We will now endeavor, by a description of 
a number of typical cases, to obtain a clear 
fdea of the phenomena of hypnotism. We 
are not at present concerned with any theories, 
but are simply trying to understand the con- 
dition itself. 

Let a man stand with his feet together, his 
eyes closed, and think what it would feel like 
to fall over backward, try to keep bis whole 
mind on the sensation of falling. If he keeps 
his mind on this idea of falling and does not 
resist, in a short time there is a decided ten- 
dency to fall backward. Sometimes the indi- 
vidual will fall backward with his eyes closed 
and be almost asleep. At other times there 
anil alsandy ba & ‘tkndaee’ te tall. anlen te 
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starts to go backward the movement will 
arouse him. In this case we see the effect of 
the suggestion of falling. The subject is not 
asleep and has not lost consciousness. 

‘Take a young man, place him on chair, let 
him clasp his hands together and look the oper- 
ator in the eye. The operator says to him em- 
phatically and slowly: “Your hands are get- 
ting stuck fast together, you can feel your 
arms getting rigid, your hands are stuck so 
fast you cannot take them apart, the more you 
try the tighter they become stuck t 3 
You can’t get them apart. Try hard. You 
can’t possibly do it.” 

Before trying this experiment it is wise to 
tell the subject that you want him to try to 
believe what you tell him, When you tell him 
his hands are stuck fast r he should 
try to believe it, and when you tell him to 
to take them apart he should try just as 
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to take them apart. If you can get the sub- 
ject into this condition of mind and be careful 
to keep his eyes fastened on yours, in at least 
fifty per cent. of cases the hands will be stuck 
tightly together, and the subject will be un- 
able to pull them apart, Here again the sub- 
ject is not asleep, has not lost consciousness, 
and the influence is but momentar; 

Place another subject in a chair in the most 
comfortable position, giving him a bright ob- 
ject at which to stare. Soon the eyelids will 
grow heavy, he will try in vain to keep his eyes 
open, His hand, which held the object at 
which he is gazing, drops to his knee, and he 
has fallen asleep, and yet it is not a natural 
sleep, or rather, it differs from a natural sleep 
in some important particulars. You can con- 
verse with him and find that he seems to be 
conscious, and yet if you tell him his hand is 
stuck fast to his knee and he cannot raise 
he does not seem able to do so, When you 
blow on his eyes and tell him to wake up, he 
seems to be in exactly the condition he was 
before he began staring at the object. 

Take another subject and after you have 
put him to sleep suggest to him that when he 
opens his eyes he will see in front of him a 
dashing stream, with beautiful flowers on the 
banks, and that he will go fishing in the stream. 
As he opens his eyes point to the carpet in 
front of him and repeat to him, if necessary, 
that here is a stream of water. He may 
awaken, but in many cases he will see the 
stream, and be willing to go fishing. If he 
does this you can get him to do almost any- 
thing simply by suggesting it to him. 
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The following experiment has been tried in 
the operating room: A person who has been 
frequently hypnotised is about to undergo an 
operation. It is necessary to amputate the 
right arm. The physician places him in as 
comfortable a position as possible and pro- 
ceeds to put him in a hypnotic sleep. When he 
is asleep the suggestion is made repeatedly 
that he can feel no pain, that he is absolutely 
without feeling and that he will know noth- 
ing whatever of what is done. When he is in 
the proper state a surgeon performs the oper- 
ation. “After the bandaging is completed the 
subject is awakened. He has felt no pain and 
does not remember that the operation took 
place, and probably will not be convinced of 
it until he is shown the stump of bis arm, 

One more experiment will probably com: 
plete this list and will give us a fair idea of 
the various types and degrees of hypnotism. 
Put a man to sleep ais before. When you are 
sure that he is thoroughly asleep tell him that 
after awhile you are going to arouse him, that 
when he is awake he will feel perfectly’ well, 
that he will experience no evil effects, and will 
be able to walk and talk; in fact he will not 
be hypnotised at all, Suggest to bim that 
after he is awake, say in five or ten minutes, 
you will do something, for instance, take out 
your watch and look at the time.’ You tell 
him that when yon do this he will go and open 
the window, but he won't know why he did it. 

Impress this idea on him by repetition, and 
if he is willing to converse with you make him 
say that he understands just what you have 
told him, then awaken him. Let him talk 
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with anyone in the room, being careful that 
nothing is said about your suggestion. After 
awhile take out your watch. He may be con- 
fused, possibly pass his hand over his forehead; 
finally he will go to the window and open it. 
If you ask him why he did it, he may say he 
did not feel well, or the room was too warm or 
some other excuse. Yet he seems to be in a 
perfectly normal condition, but he has done 
what you told him to and does not seem to 
know Why he did it, ‘This condition is known 
as the post-hypnotie state. 

From these few experiments we see that 
hypnotism may assume a variety of phases. 
It may cause a man’s hands to be stuck to- 
gether for a moment, or he may when hyp- 
notised do all sorts of ridiculous things and 
have no knowledge whatever afterwards of 
what he has done. His arm may be made 
stiff, his body may be made so rigid that the 
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head can be put on one chair and the feet on 
another, and two or three persons sit on the 
unsupported body, seemingly without any in- 
jury to the individual and without any con- 
scious muscular effort on his part. We have 
given these few illustrations just to show what 
the effects of hypnotism are. 

Now let us consider for a moment who can 
be hypnotised. Some experimentalists claim 
that all sane people can be. It is certain that 
the percentage of those who can be influenced 
is very large. 

Dr. Wetterstrand in Sweden found only 17 
persons whom he could not hypnotise out of 
748 patients. Bernheim and Forel agree that 
the hospital surgeon who cannot hypnotise at 
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least 80 per cent. of his patients is of no value. 
Dr. Liebault out of 1012 patients found only 
27 that he was not able to hypnotise. He pub- 
lishes a table giving the results he obtained in 
his experiments, which is as follows: 
Drowsiness . : 
Light Sleep ...... 
Deep Sleep 
Profound Sleep . 
Light Somnambul 
Deep Somnambulism . 
Unaffected .. 


On 
referring to my notes I find that among the 
members of the University of Oxford, England, 
T have succeeded in hypnotising 96 per cent. 
of those tried.” 

These subjects were not all hypnotised on 


the first attempt, of course. Frequently sev- 
eral trials are necessary before the subject can 
assume the necessary mental attitude, for‘one 
of the first real difficulties in the way of the 
hypnotist lies in seouring a proper mental con- 
dition on the part of the subject} The man 
who sits down with an amused expression and 
an “T-don’t-believe-you-can-hypnotise-me” smile 
on his face is not likely to be readily influenced. 

In the table of Dr. Liebault which we gave 
above you will notice the number of people 
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who are put into a state of somnambulism is 
small. Most people can be influenced by byp- 
notism to some extent. Many can be put to 
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sleep; but the proportion who can be made to 
act out the suggestions given them by the oper- 
ator is very much less. 

There is an idea prevalent that a person who 
can be hypnotised is weak-minded. We have 
endeavored to show from the above state- 
ments, especially that of Mr. Vincent, that this 
idea is entirely erroneous. There is no reason 
whatever why the weak-minded person should 
make a better subject than a strong-minded 
one. The question of will power has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the ease with which 
a person can be hypnotised, 

In order to be hypnotised the subject must 
possess a certain power of attention. He 
must keep his mind steadily on one idea. Some 
people do this much better than others, and 
it is certainly not the weakminded man who 
does it the best. The prevalent idea that 
hypnotism is the influence of a stronger over 
a weaker will is absolutely without foundation. 

Hypnotism depends more largely on the will- 
ingness of the subject than on what is done 
by the operator. Nine-tenths of the work in 
hypnotising is done by the subject. ‘The oper- 
ator tells the subject what to do, the subject 
does it; the operator at the proper time makes 
suggestions, that is all, 

It is not possible for the operator to exert 
any special influence over the subject. No 
man can be hypnotised unless he is willing to 
do as he is told. 

In my own experience I have taken some of 
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my best subjects and requested them to make 
up their minds not to do as I told them, and 
have worked with them from twenty to thirty 
minutes without success. Yet these same sub- 
jects, when they did as they were told, or, in 
other words, when they were willing to be hyp- 
notised, could be influenced in less than one 
minute, 
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CHAPTER III, 
THEORIES REGARDING HYPNOTISM. 


It may be said that there have been three 
great schools of belief regarding hypnotism. 
‘The first, that of Mesmer; the second, that of 
the school of Salpetriere, in Paris, founded and 
controlled by Dr. Charcot; and the third, that 
of the school of Nancy, under the direction of 
Drs. Liebault and Bernheim. 

‘The theory of Mesmer has been disproven 
time and time again. It is practically as follows: 
A kind of magnetism, known as animal mag: 
netism, pervades the entire animal creation. 
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‘This force, or fluid, or whatever it may be, can, 
under certain circumstances, be transferred 
from one individual to another. Some men 
possess more of this force than others, and by 
means of magnetism the man with the stronger 
force is able to overcome the weaker one. 

Notwithstanding it has been shown again 
and again that all the phenomena of hypnosis 
can be produced without any mesmeric or mag- 
netic force, we find this theory to-day still be- 
lieved by many people. It is trae that most 
of those who believe it have not studied the 
subject; but it has become popularized and is 
still the belief of the masses. 

In speaking of the three theories, we have 
not referred to Braid, and yet there can be no 
doubt that Braid has explained hypnosis and 
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made possible the two modern schools, the 
Salpetriere and the Nancy. Braid proved, as 
we have stated previously, that there was no 
necessity for believing in the existence of any 
magnetic fluid, He showed that by tiring 
some of the nerves a physical condition was 
brought about in which the individual was 
more ready to accept suggestion than he was 
in normal life, 

Let us now consider Charcot’s theory, which 
is that of the school of Salpetriere. Accord- 
ing to this school, hypnosis is an artificially 

roduced morbid condition, and is found only 
in the hysterical. In the experiments of this 
school women seem to be more easily hyp- 
notisable than men, and there appears to be 
danger of provoking hysteria in trying to 
hypnotise. 

According to Charcot hypnosis can be pro- 
duced by purely physical means, such as pres- 
sure on certain parts of the body, and an indi- 
vidual may be hypnotised without his knowl- 
edge or consent. 

‘This school lays great stress on its division 
of hypnotic phenomena into three stages, the 
cataleptic, the lethargie and the somnambulic. 
Charcot believes that the cataleptic stage may 
be produced by a sudden loud noise, or may 
be brought about by opening the subject's eyes 
when he is in a lethargic condition and forcing 
him to look at a bright light. A patient in 
this stage will retain every position which 
may be given to the limbs, but the experi- 
menter can easily change the position. There 
is no stiffness, no rigidity, and yet there is no 
voluntary change. 
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The lethargic stage may be brought about 
primarily by the fixing of the attention, or if 
an individual is in the cataleptic condition he 
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may be made lethargic by closing the eyes. 
‘The subject here is unconscious and is not eas 
ily susceptible to influences from without. 
Limbs will fall from their own weight and he 
is in a condition very similar to a natural sleep. 

The somnambulic state may be brought 
about in some persons by means of fixed atten- 
tion, and, it is claimed, may be induced in all by 
rubbing the crown of the head of a subject in 
the lethargic or cataleptic stages. The eyes in 
this condition are closed, or half closed, and 
the subject will act in many cases in response 
to suggestions given him. 

These three stages, which are described at 
length by the school of Salpetriere, and upon 
which much stress is laid, do not seem to occur 
spontaneously in the experiments in the other 
schools. 

‘The belief of this school has been strongly 
attacked by the adherents of the school of 
Nancy, who call attention to the fact that the 
data of the Salpetriere is very insufficient, 
that according to the statement of its own 
founders and supporters they have only had 
a dozen cases of true hypnosis in ten years, and 
a very large proportion of their experiments 
have been conducted upon one person, 

Many of the beliefs of this school are not 
accepted by the adherents of the school of 
Nancy. 

Bernheim, who is the head of the school of 
Nancy, believes that in hypnosis the whole 
nervous force is concentrated on a single idea. 

29 
‘The attention may be changed from one point 
to another in accordance with suggestions 
from the operator, but though the point of 
attention may be altered the concentration 
exists, The school of Nancy believe practi- 
cally that suggestion explains everything. 
‘They claim that hypnosis is produced by sug- 
gestion only, and that hypnotism is best pro 
duced in persons of sound health and strength, 

Let us consider one or two points on which 
the schools differ. ‘The Salpetriere claims that 
hypnosis is morbid and can only be produced 
in the hysterical. There seems to be no doubt 
that this statement is incorrect. In a previous 
chapter we have shown that a great proportion 
of sane people can be hypnotised. The demon- 
strator of physiology at Cambridge, England, 
endeavored to hypnotise 170 men, nearly all of 
whom were undergraduates. He was success- 
ful on the first attempt in about 80 per cent. 
No second trial was made, so that these figures: 
undoubtedly understate the true number that 
were hypnotisable. 
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Braid said that he found the nervous and hys- 
terical the most difficult to hypnotise, and Lie- 
bault finds that soldiers and sailors make the 
best subjects. 

Dr. Moll believes that every mentally healthy 
man is hypnotisable, and Forel makes the state- 
ment: “If we take a pathological condition of 
the organism as necessary for hypnosis we shall 
be obliged to conclude that nearly everybody 
is not quite right in the head. Intelligent peo- 
ple, and those with strong wills, are more easily 
hypnotisable than the dull, the stupid or the 
weak willed,” ‘i 

Charcot states that hypnosis can be induced 
by purely mechanical means. The school of 
Nancy eays this is not true. Here there is 
more ground for doubt, In my own experience 
I have never been able to hypnotise a person 
by purely mechanical means, and yet Braid 
claims that in his early experiments he once in- 
structed one of his employes to watch carefully 
acertain part of a mechanical apparatus, He 
returned shortly afterwards and found the man 
inahypnotic sleep, Braid believed that in this 
case there was no suggestion and no expecta- 
tion on the part of the man that he was to be 


‘The school of Salpetriere says that hy, 
notism has but little value from @ therapeutic 
standpoint. In considering this statement we 
must remember that their experiments have 
been tried on only a few subjects, and have 
heen conducted almost solely for the purpose 
of experiment. Against this there is the posi- 
tive evidence of many, many thousands of cases 
where hypnotism has apparently relieved and 
cured. 

The Salpetriere says that hypnotism is dan- 
gerous, that it sometimes induces hysteria, 
‘Again we must remember that the methods 
they employ are violent and startling in many 
cases, and are such as would be likely to bring 
abont a hysterical condition. The followers of 
the Nancy school, all of them, declare emphat- 
ically that they have never observed a single 
case of mental or bodily harm caused by hyp- 
nosis, but they have seen many cases of illness 
relieved or oured by it. 

There is no doubt but that the school of 


Nancy is triumphant to-day, with possibly one 
exception. Many believe it is, under some 
circumstances, possible to produce hypnosis by 
purely mechanical means; that a man who will 
intently look at an object will naturally pass 
into a condition where he will be more likely 
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to accept suggestion than he would in normal 
life. If we admit this, we can accept the belief 
of the school of Nancy in every other respect. 
Suggestion does explain all there is in hypno- 
tism, providing you admit that the individual 
may be brought into the condition where this 
suggestion becomes most powerful by purely 
mechanical means, without any suggestion. 


ive Subject. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
SUGGESTION. 
The word which best explains hypnotism is 


suggestion, A man who is hypnotised is more 
pliable to suggestion than one who is not, In 
that fact lies all the value and all the danger 
of hypnotism. Few of us realize how large a 
part suggestion plays in our ordinary normal 
life. We would probably be well within the 
bounds of trath if we should aay that at least 
50 per cent. of children can be made te believe 
a thing to be true when it is not. 

A series of experiments were conducted by 
Dr, Small, of Clark University, on the school 
children of Worcester, Mass, His experiments 
were conducted upon students, not only in the 
_ imary, but up to and including those in the 
high school. 

One day Dr. Small cane into the school and 
gave the children a talk on flowers. He told 
them of the sweet odor of flowers, and how this 
sweet odor is taken out of fowers and put into 
what is known as perfume. He asked how 
many of them had ever smelt perfume. and told 
them that he had some with him and was going 
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to spray it about the room; that as soon as they 
were sure they detected the odor to raise their 
hands. 

He made one or two generons sprays arouad 
the room, and in the lowest class ninety per 
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cent. of the children detected the odor; in all 
the classes an average of over seventy per cent. 
could amell the flowers. In reality the spray- 
ing was done with pure distilled water. 

Another experiment tried by Dr. Small was 
even more interesting. He dissolved some 
quinine in water and some sugar in water and, 
calling two children up in front of the class, 
put a drop of the quinine solution on the tongue 
of the one and a drop of the sugar solution on 
the tongue of the other. The children of the 
class had a good view of their faces and could 
see the expressions. 

He then went around the class and put a 
drop first of what he said was sugat solution 
and then of the supposed quinine solution on 
the tongue of each child. In reality he used 
nothing but distilled water, yet nearly all the 
children tasted the sugar, and the effects of the 
so-called quinine solution were quite remark- 
able. One child was noticed a half hour after- 
wards wiping out his mouth to get rid of the 
bitter taste, A few were sick the next day 
on account of the quinine, and in some cases 
their parents came to school to see what the 
doctor was giving their children. In reality it 
was only one drop of distilled water. 

‘We smile at this, and say they were only 
children. But is not the force of suggestion 
frequently shown in adult life? Have you ever 
coughed in church and noticed how your cough 
influenced others? Have you ever yawned in 
a.room full of people, or in a crowded car, and 
noticed how others followed your example? 

Are not women greatly influenced by sugges- 
tion? A few years ago how lovely were the 
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enormous puffed sleeves; to-day they are “per- 
fectly horrid.” Women honestly believed them 
to be beautiful in the one case, and think them 
very ugly now. 

Did you ever hear of a case like this? One 
morning a man gets up not feeling very well. 
It is true he has been working very hard, has 
not been able to take his meals regularly and 
has been up many nights with the baby; but 
he forgets all this, he only knows that he does 
not feel well. He sees an advertisement in the 
paper which describes his condition and sug- 
gests a remedy. He goes to the drug store, 
purchases a bottle, and his peace of mind is 
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gone. He reads all the advertisements he 
finds. He takes every patent medicine under 


the heavens and at last becomes a confirmed 
hypochondriac. 

Children are exceedingly imitative and fol- 
low suggestions without pausing to consider 
whether they are wise ones or not. Children 
are influenced by suggestions from their class: 
mates, in their surroundings, and from theit 
teachers. We have not paid enough attention 
to this side of the child’s life. Suggestion from 
imitation manifests itself in various forms. I 
give below a few examples, and most of them 
have been suggested by the investigations of 
Dr. Small: 

A girl of ten says: “I had a cross-eyed school- 
mate. I thought it must be nice to look in two 
directions at once, and practiced trying to look 
that way, until my eyes were seriously injured,” 

One little girl in school had a spasmodic 
cough. Her laughter always ended in a fit of 
coughing. In a short time the majority of the 


children in the room began to cough in the 
same way, and did uot seem to be able to 
help it. 

‘A teacher said: “One morning when I was 
twelve a boy appeared in the reading class for 
the first time. He stuttered frightfully. I took 
it up that day and for fifteen years afterwards 
I did not speak a perfect sentence.” 

Ina certain school where the girls were from 
twelve to fifteen years old, a girl fainted and 
four others fainted from pure sympathy. 

“One day last fall when I was teaching,” 
says a New England young lady, “I wore the 
cutis of iny shirt waist tied with ribbons. in- 
stead of using cuff buttons. The next day 
the girls fastened their cuffs with ribbons. 
When there were no eyelets in the cuffs they 
either tied or pinned the ribbons on.. The fad 
kept spreading, the bows getting larger and the 
hanging ends getting longer unti) it was quite 
amusing. ‘The age of the girls was from twelve 
to thirteen years.” 

Ina certain school one of the large girls had 
sore eyes and wore glasses. Within a week 
eight or ten others were wearing glasses, 

“One day,” says the narrator of this incident, 
“I was with a person who kept saying his 
throat was sore, and my throat began to get 
sore, too.” 

Recently about thirty children at Port Jer- 
vis, aged seven to ten, decided to give a “Lfy- 
ing Picture Entertainment” in the barn, The 
admission was five pins. Several mothers de- 
cided to attend. When the curtain rang up the 
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parents weve horrified to find their children 
standing on the stage entirely nude, 
37 


In normal life the child and the adult are 
more or less subject to the suggestion of others. 
We are influenced by what others do and by 
their opinions. We think we control our owe 
maovements, and yet our actions are largely de- 
termined by what others think. 

Notwithstanding all this we are sure that we 
have the power to resist these suggestions if 
we will. 

Have you ever been acquainted with an ab- 
sent-minded man? What is the difficulty? He 
ig either so deeply engaged in some train of 
thought that he does not recognize impressions 
that come to him from without, or if he does 
receive them he does not interpret them cor- 
rectly. 

The story is related of the German mathema 
tician Ganss that one day he was engaged in a 
very dificult problem when the maid came and 
said: “Professor, your wife is sick.” He seemed 
to hear her and said, “All right,” and then 
turned around and went on with his work, In 
a short time the servant returned and said: 
“Your wife is sick, she wants you to come at 
once.” He said, “Yes, yes; I'll be there,” and 
went on with his work. " His wife continued to 
grow worse, and the maid came back the third 
time and said in great excitement: “Professor, 

on must come at once; your wife is dying.” 

je-very calmly looked up from his work and 
said: “All right; tell her to wait till 1 come.” 
‘The impression had been received, but was not 
properly interpreted. He knew something was 
being said to him, but did not realize what 
it was. 

It is gaid of Dr. Robert Hamilton, a well- 
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known professor at Aberdeen, that he was so 
absent-minded that he would go to his class 
on dark mornings with one of his own black 
stockings on one leg and one of his wife’s white 
ones on the other. Once he ran up against a 
cow in the road, and taking off his hat he 
apologized to her, called her madam and 
hoped she was not hurt. It is said that he 
would spend an entire recitation hour in re- 
moving the hats of the young men from the 
table in front of him, where they had placed 
them, and where they would replace them as 
soon as he laid thera aside. 

In these cases the impressions from without 
were interpreted in accordance with an idea 
inthe mind, The act was, in a measure, caused 
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by self suggestion. 

Do you ever dream? Do you ever walk in 
your sleep? If you do, you act out suggestions 
which force themselves upon you in sore way, 
without stopping to consider whether they are 
sensible or not. You have probably noticed 
the extreme vividness of ideas which present 
themselves in dreams. You can all remember 
how bright was the light, how terror-striking 
the alarm, how fearful the fire, how oppressive 
the weight on your chest, how strangling the 
hand on your throat. In other words, how the 
one idea controlled your entire being. In a 
dream one minute you seem to be in your home 

America, the next moment you are in the 
wilds of Africa, but the sudden change creates 
no surprise. 

In the dream the suggestion may come to you 
because of a late supper, extreme weight of bed 
clothing, your arm being in a cramped posi- 


tion, or any one of a multitude of other causes; 
the thing to be noticed is that you are influ- 
enced by the suggestion, no matter what it is, 
without considering whether it is true or not. 

Is not this condition very similar to that of 
aman who is hypnotised? In the dream state 
the suggestions, it is true, may come from many 
sources; in the hypnotised state the sugget, 
tions come almost entirely from the words of 
the operator. 

Let us then try to remember that suggestion 
is an influence to be considered in our normal 
life, but that in our normal life it is reacted 
upon by our common sense and will. In ab- 
sent-mindedness the suggestions are largely 
self-suggestions. In dreams the suggestions 
come largely from physical causes and seem 
to exercise supreme control. In hypnotism the 
suggestions are given by the operator, and in 
many cases exercise very great control. 


A Fair Subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DANGERS OF HYPNOTISM. 


Is hypnotism dangerous? Many people un- 
doubtedly believe it is. It is almost impossible 
to convince such persons that the intelligence 
1 not weakened and the brain power of the 
subject is not destroyed by hypnosis. There is 
absolutely no testimony to support this view. 
‘The idea is entirely due to the ignorance of the 
people who advance it. ‘The belief is opposed 
by the statement of nearly every man who 
knows anything about the subject. 

It is difficult to convince people that hypno- 
tiem is simply a state very similar to ordi 
sleep, in which the individual is more willing 
to accept suggestion than in his normal life. 
Professor James says that “Hypnotism bas 
many aftinities with ordinary sleep. It is prob- 
able, in fact, that we all paas through it tran- 
siently whenever we fall asleep; and one might 
most naturally describe the usual relation of 
operator and subject by saying that the former 
Keeps the latter suspended between waking 
and sleeping by talking to him enough to keep 
his slumber from growing profound, and yet 
not in such a way as to wake him up. A hyp- 
notised patient, left to himself, will either 
fall sound asleep or wake up entirely. The 
difficulty in hypnotising refractory persons is 
that of catching them at the right moment of 
transition and making it permanent.” 
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Hypnosis is not something unreal or mys- 
terious, and yet it is very diffleult to convince 
people of thia fact. 

A few men of science have attacked hypno- 
tiem, but in nearly every case they have been 
men who knew very little or nothing about the 
subject from an experimental point of view. 

One physician who has opposed its use says 
that after thirty years of observation he knew 
at least one case in which, after apparent bene- 
fit from hypnotic treatment, mental instabil- 
ity passed into jusanity, Mr. Vincent, in speak- 
ing of this, says that because in one case a 
man mentally unstable finally became insane 
does not seen a very crushing indictment, and 
even the learned doctor himself does uot tell 
us that this final state was in consequence of, 
but only that it was subsequent to; hypnotism. 

Let us now consider the opinions of those 
men who have had most to do with hypnotism. 
Dr. Bernheim said, after having indueed hyp- 
notism over ten thousand times: “I have never 
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seen any harm produced by sleep induced ac- 
cording to this method.” Another French phy- 
sician, Dr. Liebanlt, after using hypnotism in 
his practice for over thirty years, says be 
cannot recall a single case in which he regrets 
haying employed it. 

Dr. Hamilton Osgood says: “I have seen 
many neuroses cured. I have never seen one 
caused by suggestion, I have seen the intelli- 
gence restored; I have never seen the mind en- 
feebled by suggestion.” 

Not:only do many people think the mind 
may be enfeebled and the will weakened by 
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means of hypnosis, but it seems impossible to 
eradicate from their minds the idea that the 
subject may not awaken after being put into a 
hypnotic sleep. “Chis beliet hus no more foun- 
dation than the other. Any man who js prop- 
erly qualified and who has had experience 
knows better than this. In most cases a sub- 
ject can be thoroughly aroused in a few seo- 
onds. Very rarely is there any difficulty in 
awakening the subject when the state has been 
induced properly. Even where there is diff- 
culty, and the patient cannot be aroused in- 
stantly, if permitted to go into a uatural sleep 
he will awaken from this as he would from 
any ordinary sleep. 

Can a man be hypnotised against his will? 
‘The statement that he can is the great bulwark 
on which the opponents of hypnotism make 
their stand. ‘This statement is without ques- 
tion an erroneous one. A man cannot be hyp- 
notised without his consent; by this we mean 
without his willingness to do as the operator 
requests him. It may be possible that in rare 
instances a man who has been hypnotised night 
after night for years may be more willing to 
give his consent’ than when he first began, and 
it is even possible that if the hypnosis should 
be caused in the same way for such a great 
number of times he would become so aceus- 
tomed to being hypnotised in this way that he 
might become hypnotised without desiring to 
be. But for all practical purposes the state- 
ment made a moment ago that no man can be 
hypnotised without his consent is true. 

It seems to be a perfectly safe statement that 
in itself hypnotism is no more dangerous than 


is ordinary sleep. A man may be injured while 
he is hypnotised, just as harm may be done to 
a person while asleep. A person may be made 
to do things when hypnotised he would prefer 
not to do. 1 know of a case where a traveling 
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hypnotist put his subject to sleep and left him 
ina store window, offering a reward to anyone 
who could awaken him. A number of people 
tried, and finally the driver of an ice wagon 
succeeded in partially arousing the man by 
breaking one of his ribs. The man was in- 
jured while bypnotised, but not by the hypno- 
tism itself, 1 think an examination of the evi- 
dence will show nearly all the cases of reported 
injury through hypnosis are of this description. 

Ifa man has-been hypnotised repeatedly by 
the same operator, who has produced the same 
illusions time after time, it is within the bounds 
of possibility that these illusions may become 
to him real, and his mind in this respect par- 
tially unbalanced. I have never known of auch 
a case, nor have I ever heard of one upon any 
competent testimony. We all know, however, 
that habits are formed by repetition, and we 
may argue that it is possible to form a habit 
in hypnosis just as it is in normal life. Al- 
though this line of argument may not be cor- 
rect, it is probably wiser not to permit one’s 
self to be hypnotised and rehypnotised by the 
same person and allow him to perform the same 
experiments and create the same illusions day 
after day and week after week. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HYPLNOTISM FOR SCIENTIFIC PRACTICE 


In order to gain a clear comprehension of 
bypmotiam and its differentiation trom wnimal 
magnetism, we must recognize two facts: 
First, that’ there are some persons who can 
exercise a personal intinence over others, eith- 
er direct or through contact, and at times 
even from a distance; and, secondly, the fact 
that particular psychical states can be induced 
in human beings by certain physical process- 
es. We do not mean this in the sense that the 
physical is separated froin the mental, as, of 
course, the reader will recognize the absurd- 
ity of such a position, but we mean that the 
effects produced are immediately connected 
with physical phenowena and the action is not 
what we term mental. In order to give the 
reader an idea of the phenomena of hypno- 
tism we think it well to deserihe a few exper- 
iments. The stndent will in this way more 
readily understand, than through any num- 
ber of general definitions. Experiment No. 1. 
This is a young man of 20 years of age. Ire- 
quest the patient to seat himself and give him 
a button, felling him to fix his eyes upon it; 
in three ‘minutes his eyelids fall, even thongh 
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he tries in vain to open them. His hands 

which until now grasped the button, drop up- 

on his knees. I assure him that it'is impos- 
45 


sible for him to open his eyes; he immediately 
endeavors to do 80. I say to him your hands 
are immovable upon your knees, you cannot 
possible raise them; I continue to converse 
with him; he is conscious; I raise one of his 
arms; I let it fall, upon which I blow upon 
his eyes which open at once and he awakes to 
perfect self-consciousness.. He remembers all 
T have said. 

The result of this experiment was he could 
not open his eyes, and that he afterward felt 
a certain degree of fatigue. Second experi- 
ment. This is a woman of 40: 


I raige my bands and move them down- 
ward with palms toward her from the top of 
her head to the pit of her stomach; 1 do not 
touch her; I hold my hands abont four or five 
inches from her; as my hands reach the low: 
est part of the stroke I carry them with a 
wide sweep, first with outspread arms, then 
quite near the subject’s head. I repeat these 
movements from above dowawards close to 
the body for ten minutes. The subject soon 
breathes heavily with closed eyes. I ask her to 
raise her arms; she raises them slightly, but 
they fall heavily; she says she is tired; 1 for- 
bid her to open her eyes, she attempts to do 
so, but fails, I lift her right arm, it remains 
in the air, even though I have let go.’ I com- 
mand her to drop her arm, she does so, 1 lift 
it again, it remains in the air, upon which I 
request ‘her to drop it, declaring at the same 
time that she is unable to do 80; she tries, 
but fails to do it. She cannot pronounce her 
own name directly I assure her she is dumb. 
She only makes movements with her mouth 
without sound. I assnre her she can speak 


she does so. I say you hear music, she shakes 
her head. I repeat positively, “Listen, now 
you hear it,” she smilingly ‘assents, ‘I-now 
awaken her by passes from below, upward 
over the surface, still turning the back of m, 
band towards her. She at once recovers en- 
tire self control. 

‘This shows that not only the eyes close 
during hypnosis, but that different move- 
ments becoine impossible, when forbidden by 
the operator. 

‘Third experiment. This is a boy whom I 
have hypnotised several times. He is about 16 
years of age: 

I request him to look me straight in the 
eyes. After he has done this for a short 
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time I take him by the hand and draw him 
along with me, then I let go, but our eyes 
remain fixed on each other. ‘Then I slowly 
lift my right arm, the boy does the same, then 
Tlift my left arm, the boy does the same. I 
make him understand by a gesture that he 
must kneel, he gradually drops to his knees, 
he then tries to rise, but does not succeed, 80 
long as my eyes are upon his. Finally I cease 
to look ut him, the charm is at once broken. 
We see here a youth whose actions become 
imitations while his eyes remain wide open 
and fixed upon mine. 

Fourth experiment. Mr, G—, age 50, seats 
himself. I tell him that he must try to sleep, 
and say: “Think of nothing, except that you 
are to go to sleep.” After some seconds I 
continue: “Your eyelids are dropping; you 
are becoming fatigued, you feel tired all over, 
your arms are going to sleep, your legs arc 
heavy, a desire to sleep is stealing over your 
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whole body, now your eyes close, your head 
is dull, your thoughts indistinct, you cannot 
resist, your eyes are closed. Sleep!” After 
the eyelids are closed I ask him if he can open 
them, He tries to do so, but is unable; he is 
fast asleep. Isay: “Do you hear the canary 
singing?” “Yes.” “Now you hear music” 
“Of course.” Upon this I take a black cloth 
and put it into his hands. , “You feel this 
dog quite plainly? Now you can open your 
eyes, you will see the dog clearly; then 
you’ will go to sleep again and not 
waken until I tell you.” He opens 
his eyes, looks at the imaginary dog, smiles, 
and strokes it. I take the cloth out of his 
hand and place it on the floor, He stands up 
and reaches for it. Although he is in my 
room J tell him he is in the Zoological Gar- 
den. He believes it and sees trees and is 
terested in imaginary animals, etc. 

In this case G— is thrown into the hypnot- 
ic state by arousing in his mind an image of 
sleep. He obeys my orders implicity and is 
en rapport with me and subject to the action 
of my mind and will. 1 now call to him: 
“Wake up!” He awakens at once, but when 
questioned remembered nothing except hay- 
ing been asleep. 

‘Phe reader can readily understand that if 
these suggestions are accepted by the patient 
under such circumstances, that any other sug- 
gestions would be accepted as implicitly. As 
for instance, in treating him for disease, you 
would say to him: You are now in perfect 
health, you have no disease or infirmity of 
any character. Health is universal, my dear 
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brother. If health is true, disease must be 
48 
false, therefore, you must be perfectly well; 
wu are in perfect health. ‘There is nothing 
ot perfect health, that which contradicts 
this inust necessarily be false. You are now 
living in the clear recognition of the harmon- 
ious action of natural law, you are in perfect 
harmony with your surroundings, you are 
therefore en ropport with the infinite source 
of all life—harmony and love. All else is but 
the distorted shadow of a dream. You shall 
henceforth live in peace and larmony and 
shall live in the enjoyment of health and hap- 
pines and love. 

Let this beautiful truth be ever t in 
your heart and mind ay your ideal of that 
which is yours for the bolding, recognizing, 
dear brother, that every thought or seeming 
condition which contradicts good health is 
but a compromise upon your postulate that 
health is true and real and which will on! 
lead you farther away from your true self 
and highest ideals into the fleld of compro- 
mise and sophistry with great resuicant in- 
jury. 

Remember, brother, that you are well, that 


ou are a part of the great all of health, af- 
fection and happiness. Be peaceful, resting in 
the arms of infinite love, be calm’ and you 


shall be powerful, because only in calmness 
rests power. Peace, peace, peace! 

‘This is a good yeneral treatment for any 
character of disease. A person in the hynnot- 
fe state is called a hypvotic, or subject. A hyp- 
notist is a man who hypnotises, generally for 
scientific purposes. A hypnotiser is a man 
who makes hypnotism a profession. The dif- 
ferent commands which are given in the ex- 
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periments described are called persuasions or 
suggestions, and if the suggestion is effective 
*t is said, from a hypnotic standpoint, that 
the subject is under the influence of the sug- 
gestion. 

The mental method to induce hypnosis is 
by giving a particular direction to the sub- 
ject’s imagination. The method may be modi- 
fied or increased to suit special cases, as in- 
dividuality plays an important part in mental 
states, and what would succeed with one 
might not with another. The hypnotist would 
have to be guided by his own judgment, 
fonnded on experience as to the character of 
the suggestions to be used. I have seen per- 
sons who could only be hypnotised when I 
touched their foreheads, “and others who 
would more readily fall asleep by touching 
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the hands or soles of the fect. I believe it es: 
sential that the subject should fix the eye 
steadily on some bright ebject. betier to have 
it polished. something about ite size of a sil- 
yer dime. In other cases more satisfactory 
results will be obtained when the subject 
looks steadily into the eye of the hypnotist. 

_ Jt is claimed by some writers that it is pos- 
sible to hypnotise a person in the dark. This 
at present isan open question, the fact re- 
mains that the subject yields’) much more 
readily to hypnotic influence, especially in the 
beginning of the treatment throngh the eve. 
‘The passes of the hands are generally useful, 
though not necessarily in all cases essential. 
As stated, the intelligent operator will soon be 
guided aright in his choice of treatment by 
the general character of his patient as to the 
best methods to pursue. Most persons who 
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have already been under the influence of hyp- 
notism are more easily hypnotised each suo- 
ceeding time, In many’ cases some advantage- 
ous artifice is brought forward by the opera- 
tor. [have known a person to promptly re- 
spond to hypnotic power by seizing the finger 
of the subject and pressing the knees closely 
together. We have cases on record of a per- 
son remaining three days in a perfect hyp- 
notic sleep. 

An instrument has been made which deter- 
mines whether a person is hypnotisable; it is 
known as a hypnoscope. It consist of an iron 
magnet in the form of a ring, which is put 
upon his finger. Hypnotisable persons are 
supposed to experience certain peculiar sen- 
sations in the skin, with twitching of the mus- 
oles, while with the unhypnotisable this is not 
noticed. The ability to give the thoughts a 
certain direction is partly natural and partly 
habit, and often a power of the will. It seems 
strange, but children under three years of age 
cannot be hypnotised at all and even up to 
eight years of age they can be hypnotised 
only slowly and with difficulty. ‘Although 
children are easily influenced, their thoughts 
cannot be centered upon one object or subject 
like hypnotism. Old people are more easily 
hypnotised, and it makes no particular differ- 
ence as to sex. It isa mistake to suppose 
that woman is more readily hypnotised than 
man. There are those who claim that eyery- 
one is hypnotisable, if only the attempt is of 
sufficient duration. I have made 30 or more 
rtempts with some persons withont success, 
ut by longer efforts the desired result might 
have been attained. In many cases the pa- 
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tient resists the suggestion through persuad- 
ing himself that he is not hypnotisable. It is 
therefore wise to obtain the consent and con- 
fidence of the subject rather than to arouse 
the resistance of his will in the beginning of 
the treatment. Convince him. that you are 
about to help him, and that under no cireum- 
stances would you do him an injury. The in- 
fluence of one person over another depends 
upon the individuality of both, We find the 
same in life in the relation of teacher to pu- 
pil, and in the reciprocal relations of friends 
or lovers. Calm presence of mind is essential 
to the successful hypnotist. To hypnotise a 
subject for hours at a time demands perse- 
erence, very much more patience is neces- 
sary than for writing medical perscriptions. 
But we claim that much more beneficent re~ 
sults are obtained, without the ill effects 
common to the long continued use of drags, 

‘That it is advisable to gain the confidence 
and acquiesence of the patient is borne out 
by the fact that the patient who goes to the 
doctor to be hypnotised-is much more readily 
affected than others. Delusion and hallucina- 
tion are defined as follows: ‘The first is the 
conception of an object where there is noth. 
ing; the second is the false interpretation of 
an existing object, as for instance, a cat is 
taken for a dog and a knock on the window 
for the explosion of powder. If the dog is seen 
where there is nothing, we call it’a hallucin- 
ation. 

A chair on which a. certain person is often 
seated may call up the image of that person, 
This is hallucination, 

It is not astonishing that objections have 
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been made to the use of suggestion for the 
cure of disease. Progress in every branch of 
science Las ouly been made through sustain. 
ed effort. ‘This is also true as applted to all 
medical schivols, We have hypnotised a pa- 
tient and opened a boil, the patient. remain- 
ing immovable and suffering no pain what- 
ever. At times the object of the treatment 
can be most ensily obtained in a round-about 
way, as, for instatice, a person may be weaned 
from tobacco, not from direct command, but 
by suggesting to the subject that the aroma 
ig very unpleasant. In other cases I have 
found it an excellent plan to mentally place 
the subject back in some earlier period of his 
life. Hypnotism is frequently most. effective 
in obstetrics, the pains are cither diminished 
or avoided altogether. It was thought that 
birth was impossible in the magnetic sleep 
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withont a quick awakening, but this, how- 
eyer, has been disproved. 

I will not enter further into the advan 
tages which science will gain from a study 
and application of this wonderful force. I be- 
lieve it will go far to enlighten us in methods 
for the cure of human diseases, which mem- 
hers of the old schools never dreamed of, and 
that it will assist to absolve us from a load 
of superstition and misconception which can- 
not but be the dawn of a more intelligent 
and progressive era for the race, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE USES OF HYPNOTISM. 


In what ways may hypnotism be of use? 
What service has it been or can it be to man- 
kind? We have seen that it is possible by its 
use to cause the subject to believe things that 
are not true. We have seen it is possible 
to cause kim to act in ways he would not act 
in his normal condition. We have also seen 
that it may in rare instances be possible to 
cause him to do things which may be injurious 
to himself. 

Hypnotism has been of use to the psycholo- 
gist, enabling him to better understand the 
operation of the human mind in some  direc- 
tions. It is of use in medicine, 

Not only may illusions be produced by 
means of suggestion, but real sensations may 
be abolished. Pain 'may be relieved. Legs 
have been amputated, feeth extracted, with 
no other anesthetic than the assurance of the 
operator that the patient would feel no pain. 
The subject may be blind as to a certain per- 
son. He will act absolutely as if that person 
did not exist when he stands in front of him. 

It is possible by suggestion to cure head- 
aches. It is possible to relieve many nervous 
diseases. By its use habits may be enred. It 
has been used in curing cigarette smoking with 
success in almost every case. 
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‘Hypnosis has been used in the treatment of 
drunkenness. Dr, Dill, of England, relates a 
number of cases, among which is the following: 
“A housemaid, aged 32 years, had lost her char- 
acter by her drunkenness. When I first caw 
her she was very readily hpynotised, and after 
three or four suggestions that she would dis- 
like all forms of alcohol and be unable to take 
it, she lost all desire for drink. Eventually a 
situation in a gentleman’s family was found 
for her, which she has retained for the past six 
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years, and she is a most valued and trusted 
servant, It is worth notice that when she was 
suffering from influenza and had been ordered 
port wine by another medical man who was at- 
tending her, she resisted strenuously, and de- 
ceived her mistress by pouring it away.” 

Dr. Dill also relates his experience with a 
widow of a clergyman, aged about 40 years. 
“Her husband knew of her weakness and kept 
all forms of aleohol away from her. but after 
his death she bribed the undertaker’s man to 
puta bottle of brandy in the coffin when it was 
brought into the house, and then got drunk 
in the room with the corpse.” Dr. Dill, in 
speaking of this case, says: “I first saw her 
some years later, when she had been rescued 
from the lowest depths of depravity by her sis- 
ter. She was treated by a hypnotist and was 
easily influenced; but although a post-hypnotic 
suggestion that any alcoholic liquor” would 
make her violently sick was effectual for about 
three days, at the end of that time it had ap- 
parently quite passed away. Nor did repeated 
trials lengthen the period during which it took 
effect. This could not be continued indef. 
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nitely, and she was finally sent to an asylum.” 

Dr. Green, of London, relates a very inter- 
esting case of a man about 82, who was not able 
to get a night's rest without bromides and 
chloral, and who had also an irresistible cray- 
ing for whiskey. He was the cashier of a large 
wholesale house, and he seemed to be very close 
todementia. He was hypnotised and made to 
understand that the operator was showing him 
the way to cure himself by the exercise of his 
will. He was hypnotised four times, The first 
time the suggestion was made that alcohol in 
all forms would taste vile, and if swallowed 
would be vomited. It was also suggested that 
he would not awake at 2 in the morning as 
usual, but would get a good night's sleep. 
‘The patient did sleep well that night. He took 
a glass of whiskey, but had difficulty in keeping 
it down. 

He went away on a trip, and shortly after 
wrote that he had slept very well for four or 
five nights, but after that got worse. He came 
back and was rebypnotised, and the former 
suggestions were repeated. Two days later 
hypnosis was again induced. He said he was 
sleeping well and had very little desire for 
alcohol. Four days later he was hypnotised 
for the last time, and the same suggestions 
made again. He said that his brain was clear, 
and he now acts and speaks like a man who is 
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in perfect possession of his senses. For at least 
six months after that time ke had suffered no 
relapse. 

Dr. Bramwell, in a paper before the English 
Society of Paychical Research, in speaking of 
the inquiry of one writer as to what has become 
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of the deunkards who are said to have been 
cured by hypnotism, says: “As regards my own 
cases I can give a very satisfactory reply. Some 
are actively engaged in business or in success- 
fully conducting medical practice. One has 
since been elected a member of Parliament, 
while others are happy wives and mothers. In 
most of them the disease has been of long dura- 
tion, varying from about five to fifteen years, 
and in some presented all its worst symptoms. 
For example, the patient who is now a member 
of Parliament had formerly suffered attacks 
of delirium tremens and apoplexy. The dura- 
tion of the cures has lasted from two to over 
six years.” 

Wetterstrand reports thirty-eight cases of 
morphinism. Of these he says twenty-eight 
were cured, three relapsed, and in seven he ob- 
tained no result. . Many of the cases were ex- 
ceedingly grave and of long standing. One of 
his patients had taken morphine for eighteen 
years and cocaine for four, and his case was a 
‘complete cure. Other methods, including re 
dence in a retreat, etc., had failed, 

‘There are a number of institutions in this 
country where hypnotism is used in the treat- 
ment of disease. It has been used as an anes: 
thetic in operations. Many dentists have used 
it in their practice in place of gas 
Some prominent physicians abroad have ex- 
rimented with suggestive therapeutics, as it 
is called, to a considerable extent. ‘The theory 
is that with many classes of disease the mind 
influences the body to a very great extent. This 
we know to be trie from the many rematkable 
cures brought about by Christian science-and 
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faith cures. The mind is more susceptible to 
suggestion when the patient is hypnotised than 
when he is not. The method in treating these 
diseases is to get the patient into as deep a 
sleep as possible and then make the necessary 
suggestions. We have a mass of testimony 
from men whose statements cannot be doubted 
as to the success of hypnosis or suggestive ther- 
apeutics in treating diseases. 

Every physician knows that the mind has a 
great influence upon the body. There is no 
question but what an intelligent use of sugges- 
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tion, with or without the use of other medi- 
cines, will in many cases assist in the cure of 
disease. It is not true that the nervous dis- 
eases are the only ones that can be treated, 
although they are, of course, the most easily 
influenced by guggestion. 

Drs. Bernheim, Tuckey, Burkhardt, Voisin, 
Van Eeden, Burot, Velander, Osgood and 
Kingsbury have all successfully treated by 
means of hypnosis. In a table given by Dr. 
Felkin there is a list of 496 cases, of which 224 
were absolutely cured and 200 improved, mak- 
ing 424 cases of success and benefit to only 72 
failures. In this table Dr. Felkin has included 
cases by Bernheim, Van Renterghem and Van 
Eeden, Tuckey and Wagner. The cases treated 
included hysterical diseases, organic diseases 
of the nervons system and rheumatic affeo- 
tions, 

We shall attempt to give a few cases of treat- 
ment of disease by saggestion. Let us take 
first the simple case of habitual headache, We 
all of us know people who have suffered from 
headaches continually, and the claim has been 
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made that there is no other pain which is equal 
to it. Dr. Wetterstrand, of Stockholm, has 
treated a number of cases of this description, 
and nearly all of them successfully. Dr. Wet- 
terstrand states that he first endeavors to as- 
certain the cause of the headache. If the 
cause can be discovered, that, of course, is 
treated first. If it cannot, and the probability 
is that the headache is what is known as a 
nervous headache, he treats it hypnotically, 


One case from his note book will serve to il- 
lustrate his results. A married woman, 46 
years old, had suffered from headaches ever 
since she was a child. No disease could be 
discovered, yet her appearance was pale and 
suffering. "She came to him on the 8th of Feb- 
tuary, ’88, and after twenty treatments re- 
turned to her home cured. Te saw her again 
in January, 90, and in the course of the two 
years she had not had the least symptom of 
headache, and her previous sickly appearance 
had greatly changed in her favor. 


Many cases of neuralgia have been treated, 
and nearly always with success, In speaking 
of his treatment of neuralgias one doctor says? 
“The remedy has, of course, now and then dis- 
appointed me, but it was generally due to the 
patient’s own lack of susceptibility to hypno- 
tism. The method has seldom been a failure 
when the patient slept soundly. Neuralgias 
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are just the kind of diseases over which hyp- 
notie suggestion gains its triumphs, as beyond 
all comparison it acts more surely, and espe- 
cially more pleasantly, than the usual methods 
of oure—massage and electricity.” 
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Hypnosis has been used in cases of partial 
paralysis frequently with success. 

‘There have been some remarkable cures in 
cases of chorea. We will give in detail one of 
the cases treated by Dr. Wetterstrand, and 
which, he says, was the severest case of chorea 
he had ever seen, The patient had been eight 
months in a hospital, and, as there was no i 
provement in that time, she was reported i 
curable. She was 23 years old, and when Dr. 
Wetterstrand first saw her, in ’88, she had been 
suffering for two years. She was in bed; could 
not walk. She threw her arms violently about 
and her feet were in constant motion. ‘The 
expression of the face changed incessantly, She 
wept frequently, She was depressed, could 
not sleep well. At first it was impossible to 
hypnotise her, but on the fourth trial she was 
placed in a light slumber, and after four more 
attempts became somnambulistic. Suggestions 
were, of course, given on each trial, and in two 
weeks she was 80 much better that she could 
come to the doctor's office, instead of his going 
to her, In less than two months there were 
but slight occasional twitchings in the arms, 
and in a little over two months she was pel 
fectly normal. At the latest reports she still 
continued in good health, 

Hypnosis has been tried in the treatment of 
stutterers. ‘These experiments have not been 
successful in all cases, but in many they have. 
In fifty patients treated by one physician fifteen 
were completely cured, many of the others were 
improved, and those which were not improved 
depended in many cases upon the lack of per- 
severance on the part of the patient. Of course, 
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the younger the child the greater the chance 
of success, 

Hysteria is one of the diseases we have al- 
ways with us, and it is one which can be treated 
successfully by suggestion. In all these cases 
eare must be taken that the suggestions are 
made firmly and are never contradictory. You 
must not tell the subject at one time to do one 
thing and at another time to do another. Re- 
member the impression you have made fixes it- 
self deep in the patient’s brain. If you con- 
tradict it you cause confusion. 

Braid, Bernheim and others have used sug- 
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gestion successfully in treating chronic rheu- 
matism. 

Suggestion may be used in consumption. By 
this we do not fora moment mean to imply that 
consumption may be cured by suggestion. 
We simply mean that by hypnotic suggestion 
it is possible to remove, or at least mitigate cer- 
tain painful symptoms, For instance, if the 
consumptive has no appetite, suggestion can 
be used to advantage. The pain maybe re 
lieved and sleep may be induced. 

‘Asthma hus been treated by suggestion, and 
in some cases at least successfully, One case 
relieved by Wetterstrand is that of a girl about 
twelve years old, who, on the 20th of March, 
°88, was sitting up in her bed. She could not 
lie down without being in danger of suffoca- 
tion. She had no appetite, and had lost mach 
sleep and consequently was much exhausted. 
She was given the vapor of stramonium leaves 
every night to make her comfortable, but this 
frequently did not help her. The family physi- 
cian had advised hypnotism which was induced 
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by Dr. Wetterstrand. She was easier after 
the first treatment. In eight days she was 
able to leave her bed and go to his office. In 
twenty treatients she was freed entirely from 
the asthma, and for a period of two years, 
which is the latest information we have in this 
case, she had not had another attack of the dis. 
ease, 

It seems to be true that hypnotism can re- 
move many diseased conditions of the stomach 
and intestines, Drs. Bernheim and Wetter- 
strand have treated what is known as chronic 
catarrh of the stomach. ‘This condition is due 
probably to an abnormal condition of the 
nerves which preside over these functions. It 
may be called nervous dyspepsia. ‘These con: 
ditions may frequently be dispelled in a single 
treatment, 

It would be possible to continue this list of 
diseases which may be treated successfully by 
suggestion almost indefinitely, but we have 
given enough to show how it has been and can 
be used. 

A word now as to the permanency of these 
cures. Of course, real knowledge on this sub- 
ject can be gained only with experience. Lie- 
bault has employed hypnosis for more than 
forty years, and Bernheim for nearly seventeen, 
and both of them say that the cures are in 
many cases permanent. Forel has used it for 
thirteen years and says that he knows of many 
of his patients who have remained cured from 
the time he treated them. 
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Dr, R. Osgood Mason claims that he knows 
of one hundred and fifty children who have 
been successfully treated by means of sugges- 
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tion for nervous insomnia, somnambulism and 
kleptomania. He relates the story of a case 
of a girl of fifteen, who was exceedingly inat- 
tentive at school, and who did not seem to be 
able to remember well. She was hypnotised 
several times and the suggestion was made 
that she would be more attentive and that her 
memory was improving. She did improve very 
much, and has continued to be an attentive 
schular, with a fairly good memory. Dr. Mason 
also relates the case of a somnambulist -who 
was cured by one suggestion and had no re- 
lapse during a period of two years. 

‘An incident is related of a boy-of seven, who 
was a great coward. He was hypnotised and 
suggestions were made to the effect that there 
‘was no reason why he should be so afraid, and 
that he would have more courage. ‘These sug- 
gestions were repeated several times, and he 
was greatly benefited by them. 

‘A young man of nineteen was afflicted with 
a very strong desire to commit suicide. He 
was treated several times by means of sugges- 
tion, and the inclination seemed to be entirely 
removed, and has not reappeared up to the 
present time, a period of little over a year. * 

In the Salpetriere, in Paris, there was a crim- 
inal lunatie, a woman who had reached the 
lowest depths of degradation. She was byp- 
notised several timés, and under the influence 
of hypnotic suggestion was changed utterly in 
character and action. The result in her case 
has been permanent, and she has since been a 
yery useful hospital nurse. 

Dr. Voison tells of a boy of sixteen, who was 
exceedingly cruel and malicious. ' He was 
6 
turned away from several institutions because 
he was too bad to be managed. He was also 
aliar, and stole from his mother. Dr. Voison 
was not successful in his attempts to hypnotise 
him until the third trial, and then hypnotised 
him every day for five weeks, and gave him sug- 
gestions every day. After this time the young 
man seemed to be completely changed. He 
then had no desire to do evil and was obedient 
and kind to his mother. Later investigation 
shows that the boy’s character is good and 

that no relapse has occurred. 

Hypnotism is of value in the hands of the 
right people. A man when bypnotised can be 
made to do many things it would be impossible 
to cause him to do in his normal condition. 
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Some diseases may be cured. Pain can be re- 
lieved. Many habite may be broken off, and 
the child may be put in the right position to 
obtain the proper education. ‘To do these 
thinge requires, frst, a knowledge of how to 
hypnotise; second, a knowledge of human na- 
ture; third, common sense enough to give the 
right siggestion at the right time. It is im- 
possible to give instruction as to what sug- 
gestions to give, because the conditions differ 
with each individual, and each case requires 
its own treatment. ‘The man with intelligence 
the man with a knowledge of the peculiarities 
of-the patient, can tell better than anyone else 
what is the proper suggestion to be made. 
4 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW TO HYPNOTISE. 


When you 
subject endeavor to convince 
or persuade him that you know what you in- 
tend todo. Inspire confidence. Remove from 
him any apprehensions he may have, or his 
belief that bypnotism implies the influence of 
@ strong mind over a weak one. A man who 
sits down with a hypnotiseme-if-you-can ex. 
pression is not a good subject 


HOW TO MAKE A SUBJECT FALL BACK- 
WARD, 


After you have secured the confidence and 
willingness of the person upon whom you are 
about to experiment, request him to stand in 
front of you with his eyes closed and his feet 
together. ‘Yell him to try to think what it 
would feel like if he were falling over back- 
ward. Try to put his entire mind on the sensa- 
tion of falling; ask him not to try to fall and 
not to resist falling, 

When you are sure he understands just what 
you mean, take your position in back of him 
and, using both hands, gently stroke his fore- 
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head from the centre back toward the sides. 
Continue that for a short time, suggesting in a 
low monotonous tone, “Now you are beginning 
to fall, you find you are coming over backward, 
back, baek, back.” Vary the stroking of the 
forehead by running the finger down the back 
of the head until you reach the hollow part of 
the neck. Press a little on this and gradually 
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pull the finger away and downward. 

By this time in most patients there will be 
a tendency to sway over backward. Some 
will fall suddenly, others will simply sway and 
will resist. Do not give up. Repeat the ex- 
periment several times and you will find that 
many will tend to fall. 

If when they fall backward they keep their 
eyes closed and seem to be asleep, as some- 
times happens, simply clap the hands together 
or snap your fingers and say in a decided tone 
of voice, “All right.” Very few of the sub- 
jects, however, will go to sleep in this experi- 
ment. They are not hypnotised in the sense 
in which the word is sometimes used, but they 
are unconsciously acting out a suggestion 
which has been made to them. 


HOW TO CAUSE A SUBJECT TO FALL 
FORWARD. 

In the next experiment ask the subject to 
stand with his eyes open, his feet together, and 
you stand in front of him. Have him look di- 
rectly into your eyes, or at a small, bright ob- 
ject which you hold in front of his eyes. Ask 
him to think what it would feel like to fall 
towards you. Stare at him steadily for a few 
moments, and then gradually draw backward 
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and downward. Don’t move too rapidly, and 
stop if you see there is not a tendency on his 
part to follow you. 

If you go back slowly enough and watoh 
carefully enough the movements of the sub- 
Ject, you will find in many cases he will follow 
you and will fall frontward, ‘There is less 
probability in this case than even in the pre- 
ceding that the subject will go to sleep, but 
in case he does, the same method of awakening 
him may be used as that given in the preceding 
experiment, 


HOW TO CLASP THE HANDS TOGETHER. 


Place your subject on a chair in a comfort- 
able position. Have him clasp his hands to- 
gether with the fingers interlocked and the 
arms straight. Place yourself in front of the 
subject and request him to stare into your 
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While he is staring at you slowly stroke his 
arms downward, and say to him, “You will 
find your arms are getting stiff. ‘The muscles 
are growing more and more rigid. The elbow 
is becoming so you cannot bend it, and your 
fingers are getting stuck fast together. Your 
arms are stiff, you cannot bend them. Your 
hands are getting stuck tighter and tighter to- 
gether.” Continue staring at him and repeat- 
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ing ina convincing and decided tone some such 
words as these. 

There will come a time, providing you have 
convinced the subject of your earnestness and 
ability, when the expression in his eye will 
change, and his hands will become stuck fast 
together. When you think he has reached this 

6 
condition (and it is possible to talk to him so 
long that he will reach and pass it) say to him, 
“Now your hands are stick fast, fast, fast; it i 
impossible for you to get them apart; they are 
stuck fast together. ‘Try to get them apart. 
Yon can’t doit. Try again. Try.” 

Tn many cases the subject will be utterly 
unable to unclasp his hands. In some cases 
they will stick a little, but he will be able to 
open them, and possibly in a few cases there 
will be no feeling at all. Don’t permit the 
hands to be stuck together too long, but when 
you are convinced he cannot take them apart 
clap your hands together or snap your fingera 
and say to him: “Right, all right,” and you will 
find that he can take his hands apart ‘without 
any diffentty. 

t me specially guard you against losing 
control of yourself. Don’t forget that the sub- 
ject will act as you suggest. If by any possi- 
bility you should become hysterical in case he 
did not take his hands apart the first time you 
told him to, the likelihood is that, he would 
become hysterical in imitation. ‘Tell him de- 
cidedly that it is all right, that now he can 
take his hands apart, and you will find no diff. 
culty. 


HOW TO CAUSE A SUBJECT TO FORGET 
HIS NAME. 


Have a young man stand up in front of you 
and look you directly in the eyes, Stare at 
him intently for a few minutes and when you 
notice a change in the appearance of his pupils 
begin stroking down the side of his face and 
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around the month, slowly, carefully, and with- 
out too much pressure. 

Bay to him: “The muscles about your mouth 
are becoming stiff. Your lips are becominj 
stuck fast together. The muscles are so sti 
you can’t open your mouth; it is stuck fast, 
fast. You can’t open your mouth. It is impossi- 
ble for you to open it. You can’t tell me what 
Your name is. Tell me if you can. You can’t 
do it, but try.” 

If you have continued to gaze at him steadily 
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‘and have been very careful that he did not take 
his attention away from you for a moment, and 
will continue to talk to him in some such strain 
as this, in many cases he will find it impossible 
to open his mouth, and in some cases he will 
absolutely forget his name. If you tell him 
emphatically that his name is Mr. Smith, and 
repeat it a few times, you may so convince him 
of the fact that he will nod yes when you ask 
him if that is not true. Arouse him in the same 
method as before. Suddenly take your eyes 
away from his and snap your fingers, or clap 
your hands, and say “All right.” 


HOW TO MAKE THE LEG STIFF. 


A great deal of amusement may sometimes 
be caused by the following experiment. Have 

young man stand up before you and look in 

his eyes as in the previous cases. Run your 
hands down the side of one leg, letting it dwell 

a moment at the knee joint. 

Say to him as you make these passes: “Your 
right leg is getting stiff. The knee joint is 
getting so you cannot bend it. You can feel 
your muscles getting more and more rigid all 
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the time. It is impossible for you to bend your 
leg; it is stiff, stiff, stiff. Try to bend it. “You 
can't do it. ‘Pry.’ Dry hard.” 

When you are convinced that his leg is per- 
fectly stiff, say to him: “Now, let us see you 
Walk.” You move backward in front of him, 
still keepiug your eyes on his. His endeavor: 


to walk with one stiff leg and one th 
stiff will probably be productive of 
able merriment. “There will be no difficult 


an 
wh 


using him if you employ 
h we have previously . 
You will notice that in none of the prece¢ 
experiments has the subject been put to sh 
It is possible to cause thes 


convince your subject before yon’ bey 
you know what you are talking about. 
anade hin from the belief that yon have some 
uncanny influence over him. ‘Try to explain 
to him that it is not the weak-minded who are 
the hest hypuotie subjects, and that the ques- 
tion of being hypnotised does not depend at 
all upon the strength of will. 

Never for a moment lose control of yourself 
or your subject. If he does not arouse the first 
time you tell him to don’t become frightened. 
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‘The subject will very quickly observe any ex- 
citement on your part, and is very apt to be 
influenced by it. If he sees you are nervous 
he grows nervous, and the result may he a 
severe case of hysterics, which, although it is 
not likely to do any special harm, is not pleas- 
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ant, and will probably influence people, and 
justly so, against permitting you to experiment 
with them. If you cannot absolutely control 
Your own feelings don’t try to hypnotise. 


HOW TO PRODUCE SLEEP, 


There are several methods which may be 
used in putting a person into a hypnotic sleep, 
‘The first is that which was employed by Braid, 
and consists simply in the tiring of some one of 
the sense organs. 

‘The most common way of operating is to 
Place the subject in a comfortable position, 
hold a bright object like a silver lead pencil 
holder, a small coin, or something of this na- 
ture, in front and a little above the eyes, Have 
him stare at this object steadily until there is 
a perceptible drooping of the eyelids and dila- 
tation of the pupils. When the subject has 
reached this stage, tell him to go to sleep. Re- 

t several times, the suggestion that he is 
going to sleep, and in many cases sleep will 
come. 

Sometimes this method of staring causes a 
headache, which is probably produced by the 
strain on the optic nerve. ' For this reason 
many experimenters prefer to use a method 
which does not necessitate the prolonged strain 
upon the eyes. An example of this method 
may be given as follows: 

Have the subject place himself in a chair, 
leaning his head back, in as comfortable a po: 
sition as possible. Ask him to look you in the 
eyes intently as you stand in front of him, and 
move your hands slowly across his forehead 
from the centre to the outside, saying to him in 


a 

a rather monotonous tone: “Your eyelids are 
getting heavy, and your eyes are becoming 
watery. Your eyes are getting heavier and 
heavier and you cannot keep them open any 
longer. You are getting more and more sleepy, 
sleepy, sleepy. You are going to sleep, fast 
asleep, asleep, asleep.” You will generally find 
this talking sleep and the smoothing of the 
forehead sufticient. 

‘When the eyes close and the subject appears 
to be asleep suggest to him: “Now you are 
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asleep, your head is getting heavy; it will fall 
over on one side,” slightly pressing the fore- 
head on the side opposite to that which you 
wish it to fall. “Your head is getting heavier, 
heavier all the time. You cannot hold it up. 
you are fast asleep, asleep, asleep.” If the 
head falls over, you may be reasonably sure 
that the subject has gone to sleep. 

As we discovered in our study of the theory 
of hypnotism, nearly all persons can be byp- 
notised to some extent. A very large propor- 
tion can be put to sleep, but the proportion who 
can be made to follow suggestions while sleep- 
ing is very much smaller. After you are sure 
the subject is asleep you can suggest numerous 
delusions to him, Be careful, however, not to 
Suggest more than one at a time, and remove 
the frst suggestion before you give him a see- 
ond. 

FLOWERS METHOD FOR PRODUCING 
SLEEP. 


Another method which may be used to great 
advantage in many cases in putting the sub- 
ject to sleep in one suggested by Sydney Flower, 
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the editor of Suggestive Therapeuti 
known as the Hypnotic Magazine. 

‘The essential thing about Mr. Flower's 
method is that while the operator counts the 
subject opens and closes his eyes, keeping time 
with the counting. ‘Two or three modifications 
of this method hare been used. Probably the 
simplest, and one that will answer as well as 
any other in most cases is this: Place the sub- 
je t in ns comfortable a position as possible 
and stand in front of him, looking into bis eyes 
and Wiving him look into yours. “Tell bim that 
you are going to count to him slowly and that 
a8 you say each number you wish him to close 
his eyes, then to open them and be ready to 
close them again by the time yon say the next 
number, For instance, you slowly count 1, 2, 
At each count the subject is to close nis 
nd open them in between. You will find 
1 continue the counting that the period 
ing which the eyes remain open becomes 
shorter and shorter, and finally instead of the 
eyes opening there will probably be only a 
movement of the eyebrows. 

Many subjects will go to sleep under this 
method by the time you have counted fifteen or 
twenty, and it is rarely necessary to count over 
one hundred. When you find the eyes are 
closed and the subject does not seem able to 
open them, inatead of continuing with the 
counting begin to say (and be snre you don’t 
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change the rythm of your previous tone): 
“Sleepy, sleepy, yon are going to sleep, 
fast, fast asleep, asleep, asleep.” With most 
subjects I have found this very much quicker 
than either the staring at an object or the sim- 
B 

ple talking about sleep. The method of arous- 
ing in this case is the same as those of which 
we have before spoken, 


OTHER METHODS OF INDUCING SLEEP. 


There are two or three other methods which 
may be used in inducing hypnosis, namely, that 
of the passes over the body, tapping on the 
head, pressing at the root of the nails; but 
the methods which have been given above will 
be found to be sufficient. Remember, the thing 
to be done is to tire one set of nerves, aud to 
suggest to the subject the idea of sleep. 


HYPNOTISING INSTANTANEOUSLY, 


Dr. Sage says that it is quite possible to hyp: 
notise almost instantaneously people who have 
been influenced before, and sometimes in new 
cases, Have the subject take a seat in a chair 
and start to pass by him, When near bim look 
quickly into his eyes and tap him with the 
first two fingers of the right hand on his jaw, 
stating very decidedly that he has the tooth: 
ache. Don’t hold your fingers still, but keep 
on tapping the jaw firmly, without, however, 
removing the fingers. Continue to tell him 
that he has the toothache and that it hurts 
him badly, all the time looking bim directly in 
the eyes. ‘The probability is that very soon he 
will jump up with a howl, Now tell him to 
look straight at you, then suggest to him that 
his toothache has gone, but that if he will close 
his eyes he will be sleepy. Then a few sugges: 
tions of “sleepy, sleepy, you are going to sleep” 
are all that are necessary to place him in a 
deep hypnotio sleep. 


4 
CHAPTER IX. 


HOW TO AWAKEN A SUBJECT. 


In the last chapter we told in a brief way 
how to awaken a subject who bad beeu bypno- 
tised. Of course the essential thing is to con- 
vinee the subject that you understand whut 
you are doing, and to do this you must retain 
contro} of yourself. In nearly all cases a slight 
shock, such as the snapping of the fingers, or 
the clapping of the hands, repeated a few times, 
together with the assurance, “You are all 
right, right, wake up!” will be found all that is 
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necessary. 

If the subject does not arouse immediately 
upon your suggestion, remember there is no 
danger in hypnotic sleep. The subject will 
awaken of his own accord if left alone; or, 
rather, he will pass from the hypnoti¢ into a 
natural sleep, and will arouse from it at the 
proper time. 

It is wise before arousing the subject to sug- 
geat to him: “Now, I am going to awaken you 
and you will feel all right. Your head will be 
clear, and you will feel Just as though you had 
been asleep.” A suggestion of this Kind fre- 
quently saves a slight headache, which some 
subjects are liable to, especially when hypnosis 
hag been induced by means of staring. 

Sometimes we come across a subject who is 
not aroused by the simple command to wake 
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up and the snapping of the fingers. Fanning 
1s Sometimes of assistance in such a case, ans 
blowing on the eyes will frequently arouse the 
subject when a simple command will not. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the subject will 
not awaken even with the fanning and the 
blowing on the eyes. The difieulty appears to 
be that he is so deeply asleep that it does not 
aeem possible to him that be can awaken so 
quickh In this case it may be wise to say to 
him: “Now, I want you to wake up, and I am 
going to count Sve. Will you promise to wake 
up when T reach that number?” After getting 
hia promise count the numbers slowly, and as 
you say the five clap the hands together sud- 
denly and say sharply: “Now you are all right, 
wake up.” Repeat this two or three times and 
the subject will probably awaken, It may be 
uecessary to watch him for a few moments af- 
terwards to sce that he does not fall back 
again into a hypnotic sleep. 

It may be necessary to give the patient even 
more time than this. If he does not awaken 
after you have counted tell him that he must 
wake up, that you won't permit him to sleep 
any longer, that he is simply making a fool of 
himself and that he must wake up. Tell him 
that you will give him five minutes more and 
then he must awaken. Go away from him and 
return at the end of the five minutes and say 
to him: “Now you are all right, and this time 
you are going to awaken. You understand?” 
Make him answer you if possible, and then tell 
him: “Now, when I count five you will be wide 
awake and feel all right.” Count five. Strike 
the bands together 8 before. 


Don’t hurry the subject too much. The pa- 
tient feels very sleepy, and it seems to him im- 
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possible to arouse so quickly. Don’t lose con- 
fidence in your own ability. Your nervousness 
‘will impress the subject and cause him to be- 
come hysterical. Sometimes you will find that 
the subject will awaken and then go to sleep 
again. In cases of this kind it is wise to give 
th suggestion before you arouse him that when 
he wakes up he will be all right and will not 
be sleepy, but will stay awake. Impress this 
on him and then arouse him, 

‘There is one other matter that needs to be 
considered. Sometimes it is desirable to waken 
a patient who has been hypnotised by someone 
else, Generally there is no difficulty in this, 
but if there should be the best thing to do is 
to go through the same operations as you would 
if yon were hypnotising him, and when you 
have obtained suffcient influence over him that 
he will obey your suggestions tell him: “Now 
Tam going to have you wake up, and I want you 
todo it at once, Then arouse him in the same 
way you would your own subjects. 

Tn'rare cases it has been found necessary to 
beat the soles of the shoes with a book, or to 
rnb upward from the root of the nose to awaken 
the subject. But remember this one thing, 
there is no danger to the subject if he does not 
awaken immediately. He will simply go into 
an ordinary and natural sleep, 
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OBAPTER X. 
ILLUSIONS AND HALLUCINATIONS. 


After the patient has been put to sleep many 

things cau be done with him. Lypuotism, as 
wost of us are probably familiar With it, i8 in 
the form presented Ly the traveling experi- 
menter, who comes upon the platform with a 
number of subjects and, after putting them to 
sleep, suggests all kinds of unlikely things for 
them to see, and requesty them to perform acts 
which they would refuse to do in their uormal 
condition. Let us consider this phase of hyp- 
nosis and see how these illusions and hallueina- 
tions are induced. 

‘A few words in explanation of the meaning 
of the terms illusion and hallucination may be 
necessary. By illusion the psychologist means 
the false interpretation of a pereeption. For 
instance, the individual looks at an object and 
for some reason he believes the object at which 
he is looking to be something else. He may 
be looking at a checker hoard made to imitate 
a book, and he says: “This isa book.” lis rea- 
son for making this mistake is that he has seen 
more books look like that than he has checker- 
boards. Or his mind may be so filled with oné 
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present, and is misinterpreted; in an hallu 
tion the object is not present, but we think L. 

It is casier to create an illusion than a hallu- 
cination; that is, it is easier to give a man a 
cane or unbrella and tell bim it is a fishing rod 
and make him believe it than it is to convince 
him that be holds a fishing rod in his hand 
when really there is uothing there. 


Suppose we desire to make a man go fishing. 
After putting bim to sleep by oue of the 
methods already described we would say to 


him: “Now when you 
see in front of you a b 
hand you a fishing vod and you will go fishing 
in this stream.” ‘Say this to him slowly, de- 
cidedly, conv Repeat it. Not neces- 
sarily in the very same form, but repeat the idea 
to him several times; then, putting a cane or an 
umbrella in bis hand, tell him: “Now open your 
eyes and look at the water in front of you.” 

He will open his eyes and at first will prob- 
ably appear somewhat dazed. You point to 
the carpet in front of him and say: “Don’t you 
see that stream? Ix not that a beautiful 
atream of water? Why don't you go fishing?” 
In many cases the subject will accept the sug- 
gestion, and if he docs he can be made to do 
almost anything while in that condition. 

In some eases, however, upon opening the 
eyes the subject will be awakened by noticing 
the people around. Remember that although 
it is possible to pnt nearly everyone to sleep 
by the methods we have spoken of, and that 
good experimenters say that between eighty 
and ninety per cent. of all sane people can be 
hypnotised, the percentage of those who are 
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somnambulists, that is, those who will act out 
suggestions that you give them, is very much 
smaller. 

Be very careful not to give your hypnotised 
subject two ideas at once. Don't start to tell 
him he is fishing and then tell him to do some 
other operation without giving him the chance 
to go fishing, and change from one to the other 
inanatural way. Don't try to make the hyp- 
notic subject act out two ideas at once. When 
one idea has full possession of bis mind be will 
act out and live that, but if two are introduced 
he is apt to became confused and may awaken. 

Suggestion is, as we have said, the keynote 
to hypnotism. Hypnosis is simply a condition 


on your eye 
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in which a man is more ready to follow sug- 
gestion than in his normal life, ‘The thing to 
be done first is always to put the subject into 
a.deep sleep, then tell him just what you want 
him to do. | Make sour instructions brief, clear 
and emphatic. ‘Tell him that when he opens 
his eyes he will see a certain thing or perform a 
certain action. Almost any illusion, or even 
hallucination, may be produced hy simply sug- 
gesting it to the subject when he is deeply 
asleep. Of conrse the suggestions which can 
be made are limited only upon the ingennity 
of the operator. 

In many cases if a man be given a glass of 
water after he has been hypnotised, and told 
that here is a glass of whiskey and that yon 
want him to drink it, he will take it and ina 
short time become intoxiented, “Some snh 
althongh deeply hypnotised, will decli 
take the whiskey, as their natural opposition t 
intoxicating liquors forms a sort of self-sugies 
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tion which cannot pe overcome without 
effort on the of the experimenter. 
element of self-suggestion is one which must be 
considered in all our experiments. Often there 
is no necessity of overcoming this, but when the 

necessity does arise you will find it very much 
more difficult to make the subject do as you 
Wish. His self-suggestion must be overcome 
before he will comply with your requests, 

Ihave had difficulty in persuading a diMdent 
man when hypnotised to make a speech, It 
‘was quite easy to make this wan believe he was 
some prominent orator by simply telling him so, 
but wi I said to him: “Mr. Bryan, you see 
this great audience waiting for you, I want you 
to make an address to them,” it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to persuade him to do so. His 
natural dislike of speaking in public formed an 
‘auto, or self-suggestion in opposition to the 
suggestion which I bad made. These guto-sug- 
gestions may sometimes be overcome by re- 
peated suggestions, but in one or two cases I 
have been ntterly unable to persuade a man-to 
do what he strongly disliked. 

Professor William James, the head professor 
in psychology at Harvard University, in hia 
chapter on hypnotism in his payehology, sug- 
gests a number of hallucinations which may 

produced in a hypnotic subject. He says: 

“Hallucinations of all the senses and delu- 
sions of every conceivable kind can be easily 
suggested to good subjects. You can make the 
subject think that he is freezing or burning, 
itching or covered with dirt, or wet; you can 
make him eat a potato for a peach, or drink a 
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cup of vinegar for a glass of champagne; am- 
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rnonia will smell to him like cologne water; a 
cbair will be a lion, a broom-stick a beautiful 
womun, a noise in the street will be orchestral 
musiv, etc, ete, with po limit except your 
powers of invention and the patience of the 
lockers on. Llusions and hallueinations form 

the pieces de resistance at publit exhibitions. 

‘The comic effect is at ils climax, when it is 
successfully enggested to the subject that his 
personality is chunged inio that of a baby, of a 
street boy, of a young Indy dressing for a party, 
of a stump orator, or of Napoleon the Great. 
He may even be transformed into a beast, or 
an inanimate thing like a chair or a carpet, and 
in every case will act out all the details of the 
part with a sincerity and intensity seldom seen 
at the theatre. The excellence of the perform- 
ance is in these cases the best reply to the sus- 
picion that the subject may he shamming—so 
skillful a shammer must long since have found 
his true function in life upon the stage.” 


A Stage Seance, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HOW TO USE HYPNOTISM IN DISEASE. 


In an earlier chapter we have told of diseases 
and of habits which have been cured by means 
of suggestion. Let us endeavor by a few illus- 
trations to show how these cures are effected, 

Supposing it is desired to cure a headache. 
First hypnotise the subject, get him into a deep 
sleep, and then slowly rub the forehead from 
the centre outward, pressing slightly on that 
portion where the pain is most acute. Say to 
the patient: “You will now find that your head 
is feeling easier. The pain is not so great as 
it was, ‘The blood is flowing more freely and 
your pain is leaving you. Now you don't feel 
any pain, it is gone, gone completely.” Repeat 
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these suggestions to him several times, and 
then insist that when he awakens he will feel 
no pain whatever, he will have no headache. 
Tell him he will beall right. ‘Then arouse him 
and you will find in nearly every case that the 
headache has completely disappeared, 

Many habits may be cured by means of hyp- 
nosis. It is probably one of the most effective 
cures for cigarette smoking. Take a young man 
who is a slave to this habit and, after putting 
him to sleep, tell him that smoking is injurious 
to him, that it is doing him harm and he must 
stop it. If you expect to have an opportunity 
to hypnotise him several times this will prob- 
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ably be enough to suggest the first day, 
you hypnotise him th 


Wha 
second time suggest to 
him that he canuot smoke, that the smoke ot 
a cigarette will make him deathly sick, *hat he 
will no longer have the desire to smoke. In. 
sist on these things and repeat them over and 
over again. In many cases the cigarette habit 
can be cured by the first suggestion, and it can 
almost invariably be cured after two or three. 

‘The method to be employed in treating all 
these habits 1s the same. Simple suggestion, 
Build up the man’s will power by suggestion 
and help him in his etforts to reform by making 
distasteful to him the thing which before was 80 
pleasing. | ‘The illustration we bave given of 

ow to cure the cigarette habit will give a suf- 
ficient hint of how to succeed in treating drunk- 
enness, 

Suggestion may be of value in many diseases, 
as we have tried to show in a previous chapter. 
In simple cases, like nervous headaches, neu- 
ralgia, insomnia and some cases of. hys- 
teria, there is no reason why a hypnotist may 
not endeavor to relieve. In general it is safe 
to relieve pain of any kind by means of sug- 
gestion. It will not always be successful, but 
if it fails it will do no harm. 

Hypnotism does not take the place of medi- 
cine. It goes with it. Just as the good phy- 
sician uses suggestion with his patients so the 
hypnotist uses suggestion in a stronger form. 

Hypnotism should not be used in treating 
any diseases but those of this common, simple 
nature, except upon the advice or with the con- 
sent of a physician. .We must remember that 
the physician has spent years in studying the 
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bodily make-up, although he probably knows no 
more, if as much, about the mental make-up as 
does the psychologist. There are so many com- 
plications which may enter into various dis- 
eases that it is unwise for one who has not had 
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special training to fit him to treat these dis- 
eases to aitempt to do so. 

Use hypnotism if you will in curing habits, 
and use it to relieve pain. Use it for nervous 
headaches. Use it in mild cases of hysteria. 
Use it to give your friend a comfortable night’s 
sleep. But don’t try to make it cure every- 
thing. It has a wide and ever growing field 
before it, and it can be used in every case 
where the mind influences the hody, and these 
cases are mnch more numerous than you would 
suppose. But the man who would try to cure 
abroken leg by hypnotic suggestion is like the 
man who would try to set it by faith cure, and 
there is no better way to express our idea of 
his mental calibre than to say that he is lacking 
in ordinary common sense, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HYPNOTISING ANIMALS. 


It is possible to hypnotise animals to'some 
extent. Possibly it would be better to say that 
it is possible to charm and fascinate animals, 
because in this condition suggestibility, which 
is the chief phenomenon in hypnosis, does not 
seem to be present. All that we are able to 
obtain in the case of animals is a certain stitf- 
ness or rigidity or catalepsy, somewhat similar 
to the cataleptic condition of a hypnotised sub- 
ject. Most of us have heard of the experiments 
conducted by Fr. Kircher, a Jesuit priest, who 
in 1846 made a number of experiments ‘upon 
cocks and hens. The discovery of these phe- 
nomena was made ten years earlier by Daniel 
Schwenter. 

Fr. Kircher took fowls, tied their legs to- 
gether, placed them on the ground and drew a 
chalk line from their beaks. If he did this and 
held them there a moment, after he released 
them the birds remained perfectly motionless. 

It is a well-known fact that if the head of a 
hen is placed under its wing and the bird gently 
rocked to and fro, it apparently goes to sleep. 
‘This method is sometimes employed in causing 
the hen to sit, or in transferring her nest. It 
is claimed that after the hen is put to sleep 
in this way she will remain contentedly in the 
nest on which she has been placed. 

It is said that snakes can be hypnotised, and 
that they can be fascinated by the means of 
music, and sometimes it is possible to induce 
the snake to imitate in a way the movements 

of the charmer. 
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Mr. Vincent says: “It is not easy to cateh a 
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pigeon by going straight up to the bird, but it 
can be quickly taken by walking round and 
round it. ‘The pigeon turns upon itself, so as 
not to lose sight of the person who is trying to 
catch it, and can soon be seized. ‘This has been 
quoted as hypnosis. The obvious explanation 
seems to be that the bird was rendered giddy 
and dazed.” 

Romanes is responsible for the statement that 
many insects, spiders and cray fish will, the mo- 
ment they are alarmed, fall into a state of in- 
sensibility, but they recover as soon as the ex- 
citing cause is removed. 

Some think that animals can be hypnotised 
in a direct ratio to their ability to concentrate 
their attention, and as a rule this is more mark- 
ed in the domestic than in the wild animals, 

‘This cataleptic state in animals may be in- 
duced by constant pressure or by the excitation 
of particular nerves. It is very difficult in 
many cases, and with the larger animals almost 
impossible on account of the resistance which 
they make at the beginning. 

Mr. Vincent claims that by means of nerve in- 
hibition he has been able to make cataleptio 
cats (rarely), dogs (less rarely, but not often), 
pigeons, canaries, fowls, starlings, crayfish, 
frogs, snakes, toads and lizards. 

‘This hypnotism of animals, if it can rightly 
be called hypnotism, has in’ it very little of 
scientific value. ‘The experiments are interest- 
ing, as showing what effects can be produced in 
the lower animals by the tiring of the nerves, 
but that is about all the value it has to us. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 


‘We have shown that it is quite possible to 
produce all the ordinary hypnotic phenomena 
without the necessity of belief in any influence 
of the operator over the subject, and yet many 
writers to-day still believe that there does exist 
in some cases what may be termed animal mag- 
netiem. 

We know that some men have more influence 
than others. We know that some attract and 
some repel. We know that one orator seem- 
ingly exercises a strange and subtle influence 
over his audience, while another who is just as 
bright, uses just as eloquent language, makes 
fully as good an appearance on the platform, 
has a voice just as pleasing, cannot move the 
people; there is an indescribable lack of some- 
thing.’ What is it? Some writers tell us it is 
animal magnetism. What do we mean by ani- 
mal magnetism? We do not know. The old 
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theory that there was a magnetic fluid in each 
individual, and that some possessed more of 
this than others, is certainly exploded. 

Why is one man more snccessful in business 
than another? Why does one man influence us 
more than another? Is it because he possesses 
some subtle power, or is it because he knows 
what to do and does it at the right time? There 
is certainly a something in which men differ. 
that enables one man to be successful where 
another fails. 
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Let us not quarrel about terms, If animal 
magnetism expresses to you a subtle something 
which gives one man an influence which an. 
other has not, I am satisfied to have you use the 
term, If believe it is telepathy, if I think it is 
a transference of thought directly from my 
mind to the minds of those about me, don’t dit 
pute with me as to my use of terms. ‘There is 
Something; we all know that. What it is does 
hot concern us neirly so much as does the other 
more practical query—can we acquire it. 

Let me make a few suggestions. Do you 
wish to be successful? Do you wish to acquire 
this power of influencing others? It will be 
easier for some of you than for others, there is 
no doubt of that, and yet, let us see if we cannot 
suggest one way in which we can help our- 
selves to gain this power. 

When you talk to a man look at him; don’t 
blink your eyes. It isn’t necessary to stare. 
‘You may look at his forehead, or at the tip of 
his nose, or directly into his eyes; but if you 
are endeavoring to get him to accept some prop- 
osition you are making don’t look away. It 
may not be necessary to look at the man during 
the whole of a long conversation, but before 
you reach the point you wish to make, and 
while you are making it, keep your eyes on his. 
You will be surprised ta find what a result this 
has upon the decision of the party with whom 
youare talking. Compel the other man to look 
at you if you can, If he turns his eyes away, 
you may sometimes, by turning yours to one 
side, cause him to look back at you again, then 
you may catch his eyes and make your point 
before he turns away the second time. 
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If someone is talking to you and trying to 
convince you, or persuade you, it is betier that 
you should not look at him all the time. When 
you are looking at him you don’t have the op- 
portunity to consider, to think, to pause, to 
weigh, that you do when your attention is not 
so intently fixed upon him. When you take 
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your eyes from his don’t look down, but to one 
Side. “You will probably be surprised to find 
how much ean be accomplished by the proper 
ase of the eyes in persuading and convincing 
those with whom we talk. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE, 


Is there such a thing as thought transfer. 
ence? By this we mean, is it possible for im- 
pressions to be conveyed from one mind to an- 
other without language or any other form of 
expression? Can mind communicate directly 
with mind? 

Many experiments have been conducted, and 
many incidents have been related, tending to 
prove that such communication is possible, 
For some years the Society of Psychical Re- 
search has been conducting a series of carefully 
arranged experiments, the general result of 
which would seem to show the probability of 
some direct mode of communication between 
mind and mind. It is certainly too much to 
assert that the transfer of thought from one 
mind to another has been proven; but, on the 
other hand, it is unwise for scientists at the 
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present time to contend that such communica- 
tion cannot or does not take place, 


We have all read, and possibly have exper- 
ienced in our own life, circumstances where 
one individual hundreds of miles away seemed 
to learn of the trouble which at that moment 
threatened another. ‘There is a great mass of 
testimony of people who have been mentally 
disturbed at the time of a death of some close 
friend who was absent from them, and of whose 
sickness they knew nothing. Whether these 
oceurrences may all be explained as “coinci- 
dences” is a matter for consideration, but there 
seems to be such a mass of facts that this ex- 
planation will not answer for them all. 


‘The claim has been made that if one of the 
parties is hypnotised the transfer of thought 
from one to another is easier than if the hyp- 
nosis is not present. This may be true; it cer- 
tainly has not been proven. The entire field is 
open. Investigations of many kinds should be 
conducted. Without expressing any opi ion as 
to the truth or falsity of the claim that one 
mind does direetly influence another we will try 
to give some explanation of “mind reading,” as 
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it is generally termed; what has been attempted 
and what has been accomplished. 

‘The “mind reading” with which we are most 
familiar is probably that in which the per- 
former or operator asks someone in the party 
to think of some object in the room they wish 
him to find, Ile then asks them to take hold 
of his hand or wrist, to think intently of where 
they wish him to go. _In a moment he will dart 
off and probably go directly to the object and 
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hold it up to the gaze of the astonished au- 
dience, Is this mind reading? 

The principle is precisely the same when a 
committee of prominent citizens appointed by 
a professional mind reader go through a town 
and hide some small object in a room in some 
hotel. They then return by a different way to 
the house where the mind reader is staying. 
He is blindfolded, gets into a carriage with the 
committee, one of whom holds his wrist, and 
drives through the crowded streets over the 
exact route the committee took to the hotel, 
and then goes to the room, finds the object, and 
drives back to the starting point over’ the 
course which the committee originally took. 
The committee certainly did not assist bim vol- 
uutarily, ‘They simply did as they were told; 
thought of where he should go. Does this seem 
like mind reading? 

One other incident will be enough to com- 
pletely illustrate these phenomena, ‘The mind 
reader goes to a combination safe which is 
locked. He asks someone who knows the com- 
bination, which may be known to one or two 
people only, to take hold of his left hand and 
then with his right he proceeds to open the safe. 
By a proficient operator this can be done in 
nearly every case, 

To the mind untrained in these matters there 
certainly seems to be some communication here 
between mind and mind, or some trickery. The 
statement is without doubt true that there is 
no intentional deception on the part of those 
who know the location of the objects. It is 
equally true that it is not in any sense of the 
term an example of genuine thought transfer- 
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ence. It is the method that was used by Bishop 
and other noted mind readers, and is an art 
which anyone can acquire with a little practice. 
It depends on the principle that it is easier to 
go toward a thing about which we are thinking 
than to go away from it. The subject uncon- 
sciously acts differently when the mind reader 
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is doing the-right thing, or going in the right 
direction, than when he is making a mistake. 

All so-called “mind reading” where there is 
p' ysical contact of any kind is probably noth- 
ing more or less than muscle reading. There 
may be no intentional deceit on the part of 
either the operator or the one who does the 
thinking; but it is nothing but muscle reading 
pure and simple, and, with practice, can be 
acquired by anyone. 

Another class of experiments with which 
many of us are familiar are those generally seen 
in public exhibitions, in which the operator 
walks about through the audience, and the sub- 
ject, blindfolded, remains upon the stage. Any 
person in the audience has the privilege of 
handing the operator an object, which may be 
a wateh, or a coin, or a glove or a penknife. No 
matter what it is, the operator looks at it in- 
tently for a moment and then asks the subject 
what it is, ‘The subject replies, and almost in- 
variably replies correctly. 

ls not this mind reading? Most decidedly 
not. ‘There is an ingeniously constructed code 
by means of which the operator by his ques- 
tion is enabled to tell the subject exactly what 
the object is. 

Supposing, for an illustration, the object 
should be a watch. The operator would say: 
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“Please tell me what this is.” The subject 
would reply, “A watch,” and from the question 
asked could not reply anything else, 

‘The operator says: “Look and see if you can 
be me the metal.” “Silver,” replies the sub- 

ject. 

“Yes,” says the operator, “see if yo . can tell 
to whom it, belongs.” “To a gentleman, and it 
has a double case. 

Yes” says the operator, “and can you tell 
me the name of the maker.” “Certainly,” re- 
plies the subject; “it is a Waltham watch and 
it is also stem-winding.” 

“Do you know the number,” says the oper- 
ator. “Look and see. Well? Are you going to tell 
me?” Almost instantly the subject replies, 
42,118.” 

Each of these questions means one thing and 
one thing only. There is no possible way to 
make a mistake. It is simply a code, and a 
code which it is practically impossible to 
detect. 

One other method has been employed with a 
great deal of success. The assistants go 
through the audience and distribute pieces of 
paper to any who wish them, and also hand 
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them little pieces of heavy cardboard, which 
may be used as a support for the paper. The 
people in the audience write on the paper any 
question they wish, fold it up and put it i 
their pocket. After this has been completed 
the assistants collect what paper remains with 
the cordboard rests and return them to the 
stage. In the meantime another portion of the 
performance is going on. 
Shortly afterwards the lady who is to per- 
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form the test is brought up on the platform 
and blindfolded. Her husband, in the case to 
which I refer, pretended to hypnotise her, She 
then said “so and so asked such and such a 
question. To him I would reply in such and 
such a manner.” In this way she would give 
correctly, with the initials of the party making 
the query, possibly fifty or one hundred ques: 
tions. In every case where she gave the initials 
the party asking the question would stand up 
and invariably acknowledge that what she said 
was just what they asked. 

This created a remarkable sensation. Here 
were questions written on picees of paper and 
kept in possession of the writer, and yet the 
lady on the platform seemed to know exactly 
what had been written. 

‘The secret is'a simple one. The fact of the 
case is that the pieces of cardboard passed 
around and used for rests were double, and had 
inserted in them a piece of carbon paper. 
Every word that was written on the paper 
which was put in the writer’s pocket was also 
written on the inside of the cardboard rest. 
‘These were seemingly put on the platform, but 
in reality were taken to the lady in her room 
back of the stage, and the questions were com- 
mitted to memory by her. Instead of being 
what it seemed to be, a feat of thought trans. 
ference, it was nothing more or less than an 
exhibition of accurate memory. 

In searching for genuine thought transfer- 
ence, then, we must be careful we are not de- 
ceived, The anbject must be so arranged that 
there is no possibility of physical contact; care 
must be taken that the subject does not detect 
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the answer through gestures or slight noises 
which may be inaudible to the other observers. 
Without doubt many hypnotised subjects can 
be made to see and hear things while bypno- 
tised that they did not seem to be able to per- 
ceive in their ordinary existence. The senses 
ina hypnotic subject can be made more acute, 
and this is a danger which needs to be guarded 
against in all our experiments, 
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The claim bas been made by some writers 
that it is possible to develop this power of 
thought transference, but the entire subject ia 
one in which as yet there have been no definite 
or positive results. There may be elements of 
truth in the claim, but it is by no means certain 
that we can experimentally produce any such 
communication between mind and mind. But 
in these days of the Roentgen rays and wireless 
telegraphy it would be a foolhardy man who 
would say that there is no possibility of com- 
munication between mind and mind without 
the aid of physical forces. 

Let us search for thovght transference if we 
will, It is an interesting field, and may in the 
near future bring rich rewards to the patient 
student, but let us be careful to eliminate all 
possible sources of error from our experiments, 
remembering never to accept an abnormal or 
unusual explanation for any phenomena until 
we have disproven the normal or usual ones. 
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Jn the preceding pages we hive endeavored 
to tell what hypnotism is, what it can accom- 
plish, and how you could learn to bypnotit 
‘The author would be glad to enter into «i 
munication with any who are interested in the 
subject and who have any questions which they 
Inve not fonnd answered in the book. 
Remember in your experiments one thing— 
hypnotising is simply placing the subject in a 
condition where be is more willing to accept 
suggestion than in Lis vermal life, After you 
have placed him in that condition, and that in 
most caxex ix very simple, the matter is im your 
own hands. Yon inust use your own judgment, 
your own common sense, as to what siggestions 
are best to make. One man will meceed and 
another one fail as a hypnotist becanne one man 
knows what to suggest and the ofher man dora 


not. ‘This is a rubject upon which it ix i 
possible to give advice. Cases differ, and sug- 
gestions which would be proper for one case 


would be highly improper in another. 

In conclusion lot us make one suggestion. 
Hyppotise to do good, not harm. Men can be 
influenced to be better, to feel better, by means 
of hypnosis. ‘There is no harm in inducing 
illusions and Lallueinations in order to show 
the working of hypnotism, but de not step 
there. If you use it, employ it to better the 
condition of other people. 
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